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u It mtgiit perhvps be -expect id that we should frame a .set 

OF PULES BY WHICH T HE INDICATIONS OF FAMINE MAY BE MEASURED, AND 
BELIEF, WHEN FAMINE ARRIVES, MAY Be UND14RT VKEN. We BELIEVE 

this to be wholly IMPOSSIBLE. The Subject is in some respects not a 
wry uide one, that is fo fifty, many of the same features seem constantly tc 
recur in all famines. JTumui nature is to a great degree the same in ((L 
countries with which ive have any intimate acquaintance or respecting which 
we have means of information ; and t'/ie same conditions comfanifjf give rise 
to enact! ff the same questions and to similar phenomena whether in Bengal 
in Madras , or in Ireland . Bid, if we may ho express it , the same dream > 
stances are differently combined on every separate occasion. Just as a Jeui 
pieces of glass in a ka/eiodoseope, although in themselves always the sinm\ 
are combined in an infinite variety of grouping with every shake of the 
instrument. Everything so much depends on the particular conuk 

TIONS OF THE OCCASION, THAT ANY STANDARD Til VI' WE COULD FRUIT 
■WOULD PROBABLY MISLEAD, AND MIGHT INDUCE OFFICERS TO SUBSTITUTI 
A TOO MECHANICAL OBEDIENCE TO RULE VOK TIT VT rNTEUAOENT AIM’RE* 
IIENhION OF TIIE SUBJECT WinOII WE BELIEVE TO BE NOT DIFFlCOLT. fib) 
we repeat that the elements of famine are much the same everywhere . lv u 
ENTIRE IGNORANCE OF THE WHOLE SUBJECT WHICH PRODUCES DISASTER 
We would recommend that the most essential parts of the reports on great 
famines, both in India, in Ireland \ and vise where, should be collected ana 
circulated in an easily accessible form, and that reliance should be placed on 
intelligent officers, to whom the gravity of the subject will now, we trust, /;<} 
apparent, to acquire that knowledge which will enable them to work out id 
practice results far more satisfactory than could be obtained from any rules | 
or models of conduct f — (Orissa Enquiry Commissioners’ Reportj 
Part III, Para. 77.) 
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It is requested that this slip le placed qfter the Table of Contents in 

the volume 

EXPERIENCE IN FORMER FAMINES. 


ERRATA AND OMISSIONS. 

At page 271 insert the following foot note : — 

RATE OF SALE BY GOVERNMENT. 

[Ch’issa, 1867— "Tho question as to rats of sale was raised in January find February 1867, 
and the following principles wore adopted by the Government of Bengal (paragraphs 7 and 8 
6f thfiir No. 128 of the 12th January 1867 to Revenue Board), and were approved by the 
Government of India (No. 2014 of the 27th February 1867, in reply to a later letter), 
also by the Secretary of State, Sir Stafford Northcote, Despatch 41 of tho 2nd May. — 
See pages 172, 190, 196 of the Parliamentary Bluebook on the Orissa Famine. 

<f 7. The Government rice should not on any account be sold at less than three rupees 
a maund, whether to the Relief Committees for sale on lower terms, or ffai gratuitous dis- 
tribution to public departments, or to general purchasers. This prioe gives about 14 seers 
for the rupee, and to sell rico for less thau this to those who can pay for it, would pvobnbly 
discourage and prevent such private trade as may otherwise spring up. But it seems to 
the Lieutenant-Governor that if iwiccB in the market rise much above this rate, tlm prices 
at the Government depfit should also bo raised, so as to give the purchaser say ouo or two 
seers more for lis rupee than he would got in the market j otherwise it may bo feared 
that, notwithstanding the limitation of sales to one maund, tho rice would he bought for 
sale nt a profit and monopolised by small dealers, and also that tho Government store 
might bo prematurely exhausted It is not desirable. His Honor thinks, oithor that tho 
ordinary inducements to private traders to supply this Lraot with rico should be weakened, 
or that the Government operations should be exteuded beyond, tho point absolutely nocos* 
eury to ensure a supply of food for the inhabitants, and the prioe that may ho put upon 
the Government grain, whatever it may bo, will not materially affect the charitable oper- 
ations of tho Rcliof Committees. No doubt tho consequence of raising tho price of Govern- 
ment rico above the minimum of three rupees a maund may bo to throw a larger number* 
of people on the hands of the Relief Committees for support, and the Lieutonnnt- Governor 
is aware of the practical difficulty whioh the Committees have to meet in distinguishing 
between those who must ho supported gratuitously and those who may be supplied with 
food at reduced prices ; but the attempt will have to he made under any circumstances, 
whether the price of Government rice be fixed at three rupees a maund or at auy higher 
rate, and therefore this consideratiou need not affect tho question 

“ 8* As proposed by the Board, tho price of the Government rico may bo fixed for tho 
present nt Rs. 8*4 a mnninl, but the Commissioner should have discretion to vary it from 
time to time at the several depots according to circumstances, piovided that the rice is 
not sold at less than the minimum of three rupees a maund, or at more thau two annas a 
maund below the price ruling in the local market.** 

As it happened, the supply of grain subsequently proved ample, and the question 
never assumed practical form . In fact the Government had to follow the market rate 
downwards, not upwards, and the difficulty came to he how to dispose of the stock without 
very heavy loss. 


Tho golas were distributed as follows i— 

Import golas, 
t.e n supply 
as well os 
sale golas. 

Sale golas, 
i,e„ for 
sale only. 
(Minor.) 

Total. 

Pooree 

1 

6 

7 

Cuttack 

... 4 

6 

9 

Balasore 

... 3 

0 

3 

Total 

8 

11 

19 


These 19 golas of the Importation Department under the Government were distinet 
froiji the 82 smaller sale depbts of the Relief Department (p, 280) under the Committees.] 



Pages 79-81c. — The running heading at top should ho EMPLOY- 
MENT FOE BOTH ABLE-BODIED AND INFI11M TOOETI1EE. 

Page 193. — Foot noto. — For Jathyrus aatirm road lathyrm satirm. 

Page 430. — In the Desoriptivo List of Famine Records, add under 
BOMBAY— 

1. There is a reports on post famines in tlie Bombay- PreBidoncy by Lieutenant* 
Colonel T2thoridge, Alienation Settlements Officer, Southern Division* — Bombay, 1808, 8vo. 
pp. 156, cix- 

The information in this volume about famines of the last and of preceding oonturms and 
about old prlceB is unusually full. Mr* Qonno, of the Bombay Socrotanafc, is compiling a 
memoir on recent scarcity in that presidency subsequent to Colonol Etheridgo’s report Tliie 
will contribute materially to the information about prioce, for, nB Mr. Qonne points out, 
the prices which are normal in some parts of the Bombay Presidency would bo extremely 
high quotations for other parts of India. A historical roviow of prices in Bombay for 
many years formed the subject of a special enquiry under Sir Bartlo Proru. 



STANDING RULES AND GENERAL POLICY 
TOR TIMES OP FAMINE. 




Memorandum of MEASURES approved by tlio GOVERN- 
MENT OF INDIA for adoption in timo of FAMINE. 

(PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER 1808 AND CITED IN NOVEMBER 1878.) 

+ 

From Gazette of India Supplement, 2 Qth September 1868. 

On tlio failure of the ordinary rain-fall either in the 
information on rhbbee or khurreef seasons to such an 
rain-faii, crops, prices, extont as to render probable the loss of 
gram truffle. the crop, or such injury as will bo followed 

by serious scarcity, it will become the duty of the local 
Government to cause frequent periodical reports to be made 
by all district officers, of tho rain-fall, the state of the crops, 
and tho pricos of tho descriptions of grain in common use. 

2. Thoso reports should oxtond to districts not affected 
by tho drought as well as to those which havo suffored. 

3. Measures should at the same timo bo taken for 
obtaining as accurate returns as possible of the imports 
of grain by railway, road, or river into the part of the pro- 
vince affected. Such returns should be required only for 
the grain brought into the province from external markets, 
not for tho internal movement of trade within the districts. 
Honce the enquiry would commonly be restricted to one or 
two lines near the frontier of the province. 

4. Particular attention should be paid to the accuracy 
of the price-currents, as they havo not unfrequently been 
shown to be untrustworthy. 

5. These reports of prices and importations should be 
published at short intervals while the scarcity lasts, and 
measures may be taken in the larger towns for making their 
contents known to the grain merchants. 

6. Attention should be given to the manner in which 
this information is obtained and mado public, with the parti- 
cular object of preventing panics or misapprehension. 

7. Strict injunctions should be given to all local officers 
Traders on no u- to abstain from any interference with the 

count to be interfered ordinary course of trade' in tlio buying 
with ’ * and selling of grain. Under no pretext 

whatever can any one be held to be justified in bringing 
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pressure to boar on tho donlors, howovor sorkmn may bo Iho 
want o£ food, or lxowovor high may bo. prices demanded. 
Thoso remarks should bo hold to apply to military cantonments 
and stations equally with civil stations, towns, and districts. 

8. Tho local Government alono can bo regarded as 
importation by having’ authority to direct measures to ho 
government. talcon for tho importation of food into any 
district from a distanco ; and without special authority, tho 
purchase of grain by public officers othoryviso than for distri- 
bution to porsons rocoiving roliof, is prohibited. 

9. So far as is practicable, tho puroliaso of grain for 
tho purpose above referred to should bo mado from local 
dealers ; and imports by public officers from distant markets, 
oven for tho noodful supply of works or roliof houses in 
operation, should never take place unless they bo especially 
sanctioned by the local Government. On this subject 
reference should further bo made to liulos 22, 29, and 30. 

10. Tho importation of grain by tho Government 
should bo regardou as a moasuro only to bo adopted in tho 
last resort, and should invariably bo ropovtod by 1 olograph 
to tho Govornmont of India when thought nooossavy, 

11. Whon food lias to bo supplied lor works undertaken 
by tho Govornmont or by local Oonmiittoos, or at roliof 
lxousos, in placos whoro tho ordinary doalors uro not able to 
furnish what is neodod, it will commonly bo tho host plan for 
the responsible officer to ontor into an agroomont with somo 
one or more rospectablo doalors to supply tho quantity 
required. Advances may bo mado on propor socurity without 
interest, on tho understanding that tho grain will bo supplied 
at a price not higher than that current in tho neighbouring 
markets. But this must be a matter for special arrangement 
in each case, according to the nature of the accomodation 
givon to the dealer, and the local difficulties ho may havo to 
meet in providing for the retail sale. The doalors should, so far 
as is possible, be allowed to manage the rotail sale of the grain 
by tneir own agents and in their own way, and only in the 
case of absolute necessity should tho officers of the Government 
undertake the duty of distributing grain themselves. This 
will not apply, however, to the oaso of distributions of cooked 
food, which it maybe more convenient to arrango differently. 

12. The grant of relief will, in all cases in which it is 
(toiBLita. possible, whether the claimant is a ma#, 

woman, or child, be made contingent on 
some labor being given in exchange. This will not apply 
to casual cases of distress which demand immediate holp. - 
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13. * Tho persons asking for rolief should bo classified 
according to thoir capacity for work, and those only fit for 
such labor as is commonly performed on public works should 
bo givon employment of that description. 

14. The class of persons not capable of employment 
on public works should receive relief in special relief or poor- 
houses organized for the purposo. A description of the ar- 
rangements adopted at Moradabad in 1860-61 is givon in 
the appendix.* 

15. Persons not fit for labor on public works, but 
capable of working at trades or handicrafts of a simple na- 
ture, should be received into the relief houses ; and, as far as 
possible, be given work of the sort which they can best per- 
form. The necessary raw materials should be purchased to 
admit of this. 

16. It will commonly bo found most convenient to 
require the persons in receipt of permanent relief to reside at 
tlio relief house, and this rule should be applied with greater 
strictness to persons physically unablo to work at all. For 
all persons roquired to romain at a relief house, temporary 
shelter must be providod. 

17. It will, also, almost always bo proper to distribute 
cooked food at the rolief houses and not money. In thoso 
cases the grain, &c., may usually bo providod without direct 
interference of the Government, through local dealers, as be- 
fore explained, tho distribution only being undertaken directly. 

18. The food offered should, as far as circumstances will 
admit, be that to which the people are accustomed. The 
cooking should be conducted with proper regard to caste 
prejudices. 

19. The quantity of food which has been given on 
former occasions and found sufficient is as follows : — 

Adult man. Child above 10. Child below 10. 

OZS. OZS. OZ8. 

Flour .. ..16 12 9 

Vegetables . . 4 2 2 

The above weights are for the food before cooked. 
Women generally require something less than men. 

20. Clothing may be givon as well as food, also medi- 
cal treatment when practicable. 

21. Special arrangements should be made for providing 
employment and food or money, in exchange for work 


[* Almost tho whole of this report by Mr, (now 8ir John) Sfcrfichoy will bo found m the 
olumo under tho several subjects. — J. Oh] 
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purformod, for poor women of n social position which loads 
thorn to refuse to go to tho roliof houses. Thu account of 
tho Moradabad system is given in tho appendix. 

22. Persons omployod on relief works should usually 

bo paid in easlv and not supplied with 
‘ food directly. It will, however, lie os- 

sontial for tho superintending ollicoi* to satisfy himself in nil 
casos in which mouoy wages are given, that tho arrange- 
ments for tho supply of food are such ns to onublo all tho 
labourers to purchase what they require with reasonable con- 
venience, and within a modorato distance of tho works. If 
those conditions cannot ho complied with by tho agency of 
private dealers, measures should be taken for oponing roliof 
stores or shops, at which food, &c., may bo sold or supplied 
in fixed quantities, as thought host. 

23. Money wagos should bo only just sufficient to pur- 
chase tho quantity of food which it is thought proper to allow 
to tho several classes of persons omployod, or whieli would 
bo suppliod if food was distributed instead of money. 

24. Tho rates commonly given on former occasions 
havo boon : — 

Adult men ... ... anna daily. 

Woman ... ... I ,, ,, 

Child... ... ... | ,, ,, 


25. It is specially important to take care that, if higher 
ratos aro allowed than the above, a day’s work is given in 
return of tho full value of tho wagos paid. Nothing should 
be dono to attract persons to roliof works by wages high in 
proportion to the work performed, tho objoct being to give a 
mere subsistence and nothing more. 

26. Payments of cash or distribution of food on roliof 
works should be made daily, and not at longor intervals. 

27. When labourers are omployed on roliof works with 
a prospect of continued occupation being noccssary for thorn, 
suitable temporary huts should be provided for their shelter. 
Such shelter can commonly be put up by tho pooplo them- 
selves, if allowed to reckon the time occupied as though tlioy 
had boon employed on regular work, and paid accordingly. 

28. Due attention should he paid to the ordinary pro- 
cautions for securing cleanliness in tho neighbourhood of tho 
localities where the people are huttod, Tlio special sanitary 
rules lately circulated* are annoxed for information, ami 
should receive careful attention. 


[* D. P. W. Code, Chapter XIII, sea. 1. 

u See Standing linlea, Uonom 1 arul Snnii -1 % for ftnltof W'or^ n, H 
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29. Whon arrangomonts cannot bo made for tlio sup- 
ply of food by the aid of ordinary doalors, tlio suporintend- 
ing officor of tlio works must take tbo supply into liis own 
bands, undor sucb orders as may bo issued by the local 
Government with respect to the manner of purchasing what 
is needed. The district civil officers will usually bo the 
most suitable agoncy for*directing such purchases. 

30. When food is distributed to work-peoplo instead of 
money wages, it will usually be convenient to issue tickets 
or tokens to those entitled to receive them, to bo exchanged 
at the store-room for the regular allowance of grain, &c. 
Otherwise great delay and inconvenience is likely to be 
occasioned by the distribution. 

31. It may be proper when food is supplied to givo 
fuel also, if thoro is difficulty in procuring it ; or to give 
cooked food if prejudices do not stand in the way. Disease 
is very likoly to bo caused by eating uncooked grain. 

32. To facilitate payments and the chock of the num- 
ber of persons omployod, tuo labourers should bo organized 
in gaugs of convenient strength, placod under a headman, 
who might roceive wagos without porsonal lubour. 

33. Payments of money wagos should, as far ns pos- 
sible, bo personally supervised by a Europoan officor, or 
other person of undoubted integrity. 

34. It will rarely bo possible to adopt the task-work 
system on rcliof works, or to make the paymont directly 
depend on the quantity of work done. It is an essential 
condition that onough to support life shall bo given, what- 
ever he the physical powers of the labourer, and all that 
can bo expected is to take roasonablo precautions to provont 
deliberate idloness or refusal to work. 

36. Frequent inspections of the work and work-people 
should be made by the superintending officers, and reports 
submitted on their condition. The conduct of the subordi- 
nate officials employed should be carefully watched, and all 
irregularities promptly checked. When food is distributed, 
its quality should be periodically examined, and the supplies 
in the dealer’s shops should also be inspected to ensure its 
being of a wholesome quality. 

36. The work done should he measured at short inter- 
vals so as to guard against abuses. Daily returns of the 
Hjimber of labourers should ho kept, and some system of 
classification followed, to show tho classes to which they 
beloitg, and the places wlienco they como. 
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37. Careful cash account of all expenditure must bn 
kept and rondurod with complete punctuauly, m t\H to admit 
of monthly statements Iniing prepared for submission to tho 
Government and the offices of account. 

38. The complete responsibility of giving to all 

Ceabitahot Rjsmsj? roliof measures will vest upon the civil 

(resumed). oxocutivo oflieorij, under such orders as 
may "bo givon by tho local Government. A Central Roliof 
Committoo may conveniently ho organized in tho suddor 
station of oach district sufforing from scarcity, to assist tho 
local civil officors, and tho gonoral dirootion of tho relief 
operations of tho whole district may, subject to any rulos 
made by tho local Government, bo placed in tlioir bauds. , 

3D. Relief houses may bo required at some of tho 
principal towns of the distressed districts ; and at tho sudder 
station such establishments would bo directly suporintonded 
by the Contral Committoo. 

40. Minor local roliof houses, if established in tho 
interior of tlio districts, should ho placed under tho control of 
tiro Tehsceldar, or any other public officer, or privato person 
in whom the responsible civil authority, or tho Control Com- 
mittoo, lias confidence. If local fchib-Committoos can bo form- 
ed, it will facilitate tho operation. Unions, however, a 
thoroughly trustworthy person or Committee onu bo found to 
superintend such local relief, it will bo vo\*y doubtful wliothor 
it should bo attomptod, and wliothor, instead, amingomonts 
should not bo made to send tho suffering population into tho 
contral station. 

41. It will bo a part of tho duty of tho porsons manag- 
ing roliof housos to soo that no ablo-bodiod porsons sooking 
relief are allowed to remain at tbo roliof house for a longer 
time than is unavoidable, and that they aro transferred at oneo 
to work upon the most conveniently situated public work in 
progress in the vicinity. The necessary assistance in money or 
food may be given to enable such porsons to go to the work. 

42. It may at times bo proper to cause infirm and 
weakly persons to be carried from thoir villagos to tho nearest 
relief bouse, and again to assist thorn to return wlion the 
occasion arises. 

43. In most cases the local District Road Committee 
will be in a condition to afford employment to able-bodied 
paupers on works in localities conveniently placed in regard 
to the relief housos, so as to give tho best possible supervision 
to the whole of tho roliof operations. 
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4J . ^ Tho operations of all Reliof Commitloos, wholhor 
tho dostituto poor bo employed on public works under tbo 
direction of tlio Commilteo, or in relief houses, or bo inca- 
pable of work, should bo so conducted as to admit of regular 
wooltly returns being furnished of tho number of persons 
relieved or employed, and tho monoy or grain, &c., expended 
in an exact manner. * 

45. Public works under the Committees should bo 
visited and reported on, at least weekly, by one member of 
Committee ; and the quantity of work done measurod and 
reportod to the Committee. 

46. The needful arrangements should be made for em- 
ploying under the Committees, with tho sanction of the 
Commissioner of the Division, a suitable establishment for 
keeping the accounts and returns which are necessary. 

47. The returns and accounts of the local Committees 
or relief housos should bo sent to the Central District Com- 
mittee, and forwarded by them with a general report to tho 
Commissioner of the Division monthly. 

Tho Commissioner will forward tho returns to tho local 
Government in original, with any observations ho thinks fit 
to malto. , 

48. Roliof works undor tho direction of tho Public 

employment Works Department will be carried out in 

(resumed). gonoral accordance with the rulos of the 

Department so far as circumstances will admit. Regular 
monthly accounts of all disbursements must be rendered with 
the usual punctuality, and tho quantity of work dono must 
be measured periodically. 

49. Any loss or increased oxponso which arises in tho 
execution of a work being carried out under estimates, from 
the want of skill or strength of the labouring classes omployed 
on it, must be treated as a spocial charge due to the relief 
operations. The amount of this loss must be estimated as 
closely as possible in each case. 

60. All needful special establishments should be enter- 
tained to secure the vigilant supervision of the works and 
the prompt and regular submission of the accounts of 
Public Works officers in charge of relief works. Such 
establishments may be provisionally authorized by Superin- 
tending Engineers, subject to the final orders of the local 
Government. 

61. All that is possible should be done to distribute tho 
supervising agency of Engineers available under each local 
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Government inllu' maimer most likely to give eflieieney 1o 
extraordinary opera lions undertaken io employ tbo populn- 
lion. Works of minor importance way bo suspended, or the 
establishments employed on tlu»m wHlueed, unu Immdbnvdto 
the roliof works. Also temporary esdablihUiuenls may bo 
engaged. In tlxoso respects the local Governments should 
use a lull discretion. 

52. All relief works on which public money is expended 
should, if possible, be of permanent public utility. The 
application of subscriptions or Government grants to works 
which will improve the property of individual landholders, 
without giving any return to the State, is to be avoided. 

53. In selecting works for execution, enro should be 
taken that their character is suitable to the available means 
of supervision. Minor district works of a simple description 
may properly bo carried on under District Committees. 
Larger operations should not be attempted if if cun be avoid- 
ed, except with the aid of the Public Works Department . 

51. The larger works taken up by the Public Works 
Department should, as fur us possible, be in the least dis- 
tressed districts, or in localities where there are special J’ncili- 
tios for obtaining the necessary supplies of food by reason of 
tbo proximity of the railway, a navigable river, a good road, 
or tbo neighbourhood or markets known to bo well supplied. 

55. Li arranging for tbo prosecution of such works, it 
will bo expedient to mako an approximate estimate of tbo 
quantity of work to bo done, and thence to reckon tbo num- 
ber of persons who can usefully ho employed in ouch locality, 
or on a given length of the work at one tixno. On such a 
calculation, arrangements can ho made for directing tbo 
population seeking relief to the work where they can bo most 
beneficially employed. Theso estimates will also admit of 
the quantity of food likely to be required being approximately 
determined. 

56. One of the great resources of a population suffer- 

Tempoeaby bmkhu- ing from scarcity is temporary emigration 

II0N ‘ to hotter supplied districts. Nothing 

should he done to interfere with the natural operation of 
this means of relieving a suffering district by unduly 
stimulating the employment of tlie population within the 
district, after the. available resources have become seriously 
reduced, and ovidence is givon that the deficiency is hot 
being made good. On the contrary, it may even bo propor 
to assist such emigration, though in so doing caution will be 
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necossary. Whoro largo public works aro in progress on a 
scale to admit of the omploymont of largo numbers of persons, 
the suffering population may, with much advantage, rocoivo 
public holi) to onable thorn to roach such works. The facili- 
ties of transport given by the railways may, without objec- 
tion, bo takon advantage of in giving practical effect* to such 
a moasure. 

57. It is important that the moans of obtaining work 
genubai oonsideba. and loo(1 should bo brought within the roach 

tiohb. of the people of a distressed district as 

Employment to bo timely. ear iy as possible, and that the offer of relief 

should not be delayed so long as to load to their strength 
being destroyed by continued want before they are provided 
with employment. All dangor of creating any objectionable 
interference with the natural domand for labour on these 


occasions is at once rondored impossible by properly limit- 
ing the wages offered on reliof works. If tlio rate is fixed 


rate is fixed 


so low as merely to givo a bare subsistence, it is certain that 
no one will soek omploymont on tlio relief works who can do 
hotter for liimsolf in any other occupation. When a real 
prossuro begins, tlio roal sufforors will bo led to tho works, 
and as soon as that prossuro is taken off, thoy will laavo them. 

58. Tho distinction botwoon omploymont in timo of 

♦ Xamino on ordinary works whore a full 

Tjnoo fonuB ofroiiof rate of wages is given and a full quantity 
entirely gvaiui- of work is oxactod in roturn, and on roliet 
ioub, without, labour. works, whore a bare subsistence is givon 
tuiions, with some for whatover work tho labourer can per- 
. form, must be distinctly remembered. The 

tuitous, fail labour. wo classes oi works may, mill perfect pro- 

pricty, bo going on at the samo timo, not 
only without interference, but with mutual advantage. The 
relief house at which support is given without labour ; tho 
relief works at which subsistence is given for a minimum of 
labour ; and the ordinary works where ordinary wages can 
be earned for tlio full day’s work, provide for the labouring 
population a gradation between the most complete pauperism 
and misery and the healthy state of self-supporting labour. 

59. The local Government, in time of severe famine, 

„ should take special precautions for watch- 

mg the operations of railways, and the 
Condition of main lines of road, or navigation, &e., by which 
the import of food on a large scale takes place. Active mea- 
sures should at once he taken to remove any obstructions 
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which nmy ariso, and tho immodiato co-operation of the 
Govornmont of India should ho solicited ii’ tho evil acorns one 
hoyond tho immediate powers o£ tho local mithovitius. Tho 
state oi tho railway stations at which tho imports ftiul 
exports cliiofly talco placo, and o£ tho approaches to thorn 
should receive constant attention, and any disposition towards 
tho choking of tho traflio should ho instantly attended to. 

CO. Tho occurronco of a famino is an omorgoncy for 
_ which no rulos can ever properly provide. 

The supremo authority cannot ao more 
than indicato tho courso which past oxporionco points out as 
likely to bo tho best, and loavo tbo application of tlio gene- 
ral principles to tbo local executivo officers. On such occa- 
sions, no rules can relievo public officers of their responsi- 
bilities, still less can tho absenco of instructions bo bold to 
justify inaction ; and any conflict of authority which shall 
causo obstruction to tbo oxecution of noedful moasuros will 
bo most blamowortliy. With tho gvoutly improved moans 
of communication of' tho prosont time, thoro can now hardly 
over bo sufficient reason for subordinates not instantly seek- 
ing instructions whon in doubt, or instantly reporting uvou- 
suros adoptod on then’ own responsibility, for which thoro 
may not bo apparont autliority, or regarding tho propriety of 
which thoro may bo doubt. * 

61. If it bo thought nocossary, from tho sovority of 
scarcity, tlio local Govornmont may appoint a Spooial Com- 
missioner to superintend and control tho relief oporations. 
The Commissioner would adviso local Coromittoos, and sco 
that tho oxporionco of one placo was utilizod gonorally. A 
General Gommittoe may conveniently bo associated with tho 
Special Commissioner, or in somo casos may porform tho 
duty of general supervision instead of a Special Commis- 
sioner. 


62. A small special office of account may also be 

aooouhxs. organized, if thought desirable, under tho 

Special Commissioner or Genoral Com- 
mittee, or otherwise, to control and audit the expenditure of 
the District Relief Committees. 

63. The grants-in-aid given by tho Government to 
local Committees would be treated as final disbursements in 
the public accounts ; but it would bo an implied condition of 
such grants that proper accounts of tho detailed receipts aijjd, 
expenditure of the Committees should bo furnished to the 
Government for audit in such forms as wero thought suitable. 
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04. Disbursements by public officers mado diroctly 
for rolief purposos would bo troatod in tlie public accounts 
liko any othor disbursements, and charged against the special 
grant which would bo made by the Government of India for 
the purpose. The Special Rcliof Account Office, if organized, 
should recoive copios or abstracts of this expenditure to 
incorporate in a general account of the whole outlay. 

66. The general remission of the land revenue on a large 
scale will seldom be necessary, although it 
may bo proper to grant a temporary sus- 
pension of the demand. The complete 
failure of crops is most commonly confined to limited areas, 
and even in the worst seasons, there will be some estates in 
which the loss is small, and more in which the deficiency of 
produce is compensated by the rise in prices. In 1860-61 the 
loss in the North-Western Provinces hardly exceeded six or 
seven lakhs out of about 148 lakhs of rupoes. At the samo 
time the Government should bo prepared to allow remission 
of revenue in every case in which it may be shown to bo 
really proper. 

66. Whon remissions of revenue aro mado, they should 
bo contingent on a suitable remission of ront being proved to 
havo boon mado by tho landlord. In somo casos, it may bo 
oxpodiont, when the destruction of crops has bocomo an 
ascertained fact, and under such limitations as may bo named 
by tho local Government, to invite the landlords to remit 
or suspend the collection of rents, on the assurance that a 
corresponding remission or suspension of the land revonue 
will then be allowed to them. 

67. It must bo borne in mind that the groatest and 
earliest pressure of a famine falls on the poor of the non- 
agricultural classes. No doubt the agricultural population 
may, in very extreme cases, evontually suffer almost as 
much, but in the majority of cases, they will have some 
stock of grain remaining when the scarcity begins, and they 
will be the first to derive the advantage of whatever supply 
may be obtained from such crops as come to maturity. 



Ei tracts from a Resolution of the G ovmmonl of India, Department 
Public T forks, dated 2 <Uh September 1808, in vitae of the famine of 
18G8-69, North- Jl'eatern Provinces, ami re-pnbUshcd in November 
1878 Jor Benyalf 

+ 

Forcible reduction of the price of private-owned food-grain on no 
account to be attempted. 

5. In proceeding to consider tbe manner in which the Govern- 
ment should act if severe scarcity arises, His Excellency in Council 
would first most earnestly impress upon nil persons in authority the 
necessity for not permitting the smallest interference with the ordinary 
operations of trade during the continuance of tho scarcity. On this 
subject the following extract from a pnpor drawn up in 1801 by Mr. 
J, Strachey, then Collector of Moradabnd, may be regarded as express- 
ing the views of tho Government of India at tho present lime : — 

t( There is one other point conned od with this part of (he ques- 
tion to which it is desirable to refer, Tho Government has already 
publicly expressed its disapproval of all interference by its o Moors with 
the object of reducing tho price of food. I boliovo that orders ntill 
more strong* and oxplicil would houseful. Unfortunately public educa- 
tion in these matters is at a miserably low ebb* In times ot difficulty 
like the present, almost overy Magintiaio is constantly uigrd, belli by 
Englishmen and by natives, to interfere, in flomo way or other, for tho 
purpose of olieaponing food, or of rendering it easier of access to tho con- 
sumers. Reports frequently become prevalent that in some part of the 
country such interference has been actually praclisoch Whether these 
reports be true or false, they aro extremely mischievous. The deter- 
mination of Government to allow no such interference ought to bo so 
notorious, that reports of this kind shall obtain no credence. These 
rumonis are the more readily believed, beoause they fall in with the 
general idea of what is proper and probable. The more suspicion of any 
interference of the kiud is sufficient to check the speculations of the corn 
merchants, and it cannot be doubted that this is a cause which ofton, in 
this couutry, has the effect of stopping tbe exportation of grain from 
distant markets/' 

It cannot be too clearly borne in mind that in time of extreme 
famine, when it is impossible to supply the deficiency of food by im- 
portation, the main safeguard against general starvation is the reduction 
of consumption, and that tbis can only be effectually brought about by 
a rise of prices. The grain-dealer, therefore, while he works for his 
own personal advantage by raising the price of food as it becomes scarce, 

— • " — ‘ — -'■■■— ' ■ ■■ - - — -«i ■- — i — .. .. . 

* Ouly Ilia poitions admitting of general application aro rc-piiniod li*>i o. Tho omitted ifilm- 
gvflplis refer to specific works in Hie Not th- Western Provinces, and oilier Hubjocls of temporary or 
local inteioBt, The abetiacts aic by tho compilor,— J CL 
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is in fact providing the means for soonring the community against the 
extremity of famine, and hie notion, so far from being, as it is too often 
ignorantly described to be, that of a public enemy, is much more that 
of a public benefactor. 

Exceptional circumstances under which alone Government will 

import grain. 

6. Another point of great importance is that there should be 
no nppearance or suggestion of Government interference in the introduc- 
tion of grain, unless under most exceptional oircum stances, which, so far 
as the Governor-General in Council at present secs, can hardly arise in 
the districts of the plains, Tho experience of the famine in Orissa may 
possibly be brought forward as an argument for direct Government in- 
terposition on the present occasion. But the analogy of that case should 
not be permitted to lead to any disregard of the true principles which it 
is important to observe. To quote again from the paper before noticed — 
ec There is no want of private speculation engaged in bringing 
grain from other districts. The actual quantity of food imported, al- 
though insufficient, is still very large, and any attempt by the Govern- 
ment to import grain upon its own account, or any interference with the 
operations of private traders, could hardly fail to be mischievous. f Direct 
measures,” says Mr. J. S.Mill, “ at the cost of the State, to procure food 
from a distance are expedient, when, from peculiar reasons, the thing is 
not likely to be done by private speculation. In any other case they are 
a great error. Private speculators will not, in such cases, venture to 
compete with the Government, and, though Government can do more 
than any ono merchant, it cannot do nearly so much as all merchants/ ” 
The true limitation of tho action of Government in this respect is 
here given. So soon as the Government is satisfied that private trade 
is manifestly inadequate for the introduction of grain into the suffering 
districts in sufficient quantity, then the analogy to the position of Orissa 
will be established, but not till then. The case of severe scarcity in the 
hill districts of Kumaon and Gurhwal, in which the means of communi- 
cation are extremely bad, and where there is virtually no internal com- 
merce except on the very smallest scale, is one in which the direct action 
of Government in importing grain has on former occasions been exer- 
cised, and would, under the rule above laid down, be fully justified. 
But judging from past experience, it may safely be assumed that the 
enterprise of individuals will, in the open districts of the plains, no more 
fail on this occasion than it has failed before under similiar circumstances. 
The probabilities are altogether in an opposite direction. The greatly in- 
creased facilities for cheap transport given by the railways now open will 
do much to stimulate the activity of trade, and to draw into the impover- 
ished districts supplies from a distance in a manner not before possible. 

Example -North-West Provinces, 1860-61. 

Tho Governor-General in Council desires to point out in a marked 
manne^ that during the calamity of 1860-61, Sir G. Edmonstone, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, allowed no 
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Government interference of any description with tho grain tiado, and loll 
the supply of food to the ordinary operations of the eoinmoroiuJ community 
with most satisfactory results. It, is apparent from tins known fnnm 
that in that year, so far as the means of communication and transport, 
nvnilahlo admitted, the import of food on a very largo scale commenced 
as soon as the scarcity declared itself in n distinct form, and that the 
imports continued until the pveseuro ceased. 


Markets to be watched. 

While, therefore, the only safe general rule will he to exercise no 
direct interference with the supply of grain, it will yet be most important 
to watch the condition of the markets, and to ascertain as exactly as 
possible the amount of the importations and the quarters from which the 
supplies are received. If an extreme condition of want arise, it may be 
right to inquire whether aid could be obtained from any of the more dis- 
tant markets to which the action of private trade had not reached, and 
in the last resort the oo-oporation of the Government as nil importer 
might be desirable. Hut these arc contingencies on which a correct 
judgment can only bo formed as the oocnsion actually atises. 

Capacities of private trade in England and in India respectively. 

7. It may ho useful, in illustration of the powers of traders to deal 
with great operations, such as tho feeding of a population of millions, to 
observe that it is a fact boyond quosliou that tho present normal condi- 
tion of England in roepcct to tho supply of grain for tho fund of tho 
people cannot bo less unfavorable, if tho imports from tho foreign coun- 
tries are disregarded, than that in which a province of India is placed in 
a time of famine. The truo difference in tho two ctuos is, that in Eng- 
land a very active and enterprising commerce has boon established, in- 
volving the use of a large capital, by means of which tho wants of tho 
country are most closely watohed and mot ns they arise. The foundation 
of such a commerce is without doubt to be traced to the advanood 
intelligence of the people as much as to their greater wealth, and to the 
far superior means of external and internal communication. An accu- 
rate knowledge of the real stock of food in the country, and of the 
quantity requmed to meet the wants of the people, must always be of 
essential value^ in leading to the establishment of a oommerce of this 
sort on a satisfactory footing. In India unfortunately the means of 
obtaining such knowledge arc singularly small, and there is hardly any 
other test for ascertaining the stock of grain remaining than the current 
price in the markets, 


Price-currents. 

R, The publication of the prices of grain and other ariioles of food at 
short intervals has on former occasions been suggested, and this measpje 
will again be worthy of adoption. In attending to this, all practicable 
precautions should be taken to ensure that tho returns represent fairly 
the actual market rates of the commodities named. It is known^that in 
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many cases tho official price-curronis liavo beon very unreliable, Further, 
the movements of giain by the railway, or tho chief linos of road, or 
by water, eo far as the information ean be got without exciting suspicion 
of the motives of tho Government, might also with great advantage 
he recorded and published at short intervals, 

Relief— The able-bodied and the weak-bodied. -Labour-tests. 

9. Passing next to the more detailed consideration of the system 
to he followed in giving relief, it may first be remarked that, so far as it is 
possible, a labour test should be insisted on. But ifc will be right to make 
a distinction between the able-bodied and the persons who are from 
any cause unfit for ordinary labour. It will by no means invariably fol- 
low that one labour tost will be properly applicable to all persons alike. 
To require that those who cannot usefully be employed on public works 
should submit to such labour as a preliminary condition to receiving 
relief, is neither humane, nor expedient. As far as possible, those who 
are able to labour on public works should be separated from the remainder, 
and for the latter, relief might moro suitably be provided in poor-houses 
organized on the sort of system adopted at Moradabad and other places 
in 1860-61. Persons relieved at poor-houses would be set to do what- 
ever work was best suited to their habits or physical powers, Only in 
extreme oases would relief be given without somo labour. The system 
of aiding tho poorest class of females, of such social position that they 
cannot be induced to resort to a poor-house, which was adopted at 
Moradabad, may also be made to serve a very useful purpose. 

Mr. John Strachey and Mr. John S. Mill on labour-tests. 

10. On these subjects the following oxtracb from the repox-t by Mr- 
J. Strachey may bo usefully added : — 

" It is not possible to look upon human suffering from an economical 
point of view alone. If wo can save people from present starvation, we 
must do so, although the measures that wo adopt may add to the difficul- 
ties of the rest of the community, and may bring with them evils which 
cannot be avoided. But the dispensers of public and private charity 
ought distinctly to acknowledge those evils, and strive to reduce them 
to a minimum. ‘The problem/ as Mr, J. S, Mill says regarding Poor 
Laws, * is how to give the greatest amount of needful help with the 
smallest encouragement to undue reliance on it/ Whether relief be 
given in the shape of simple charity, or in return for labour performed 
upon public works for the Government, the relief must be no greater 
than can be helped. It must he remembered that I am now assuming 
the existence of absolute famine and an actual deficiency of food. These 
conditions being granted, it is better, although it seems hard to say so, 
that we should give somewhat too little than too much/* 

Danger of indiscriminate relief. 

€< The relief must never, even in times of less extreme pressure, be 
so lavish that the objects of our charity are placed in a better position 
thantkat held by those who are managing to support themselves by their 

3 
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independent exertions. Otherwise.! the honest ondoavours of the poor 
will be checked, and they will bo encouraged to pluoo thou* dcpoutknw on 
something fur less really able to help them than their own determination. 
As the expenditure of money and of food intwases, so will the prices of 
iood continue to rise j the circle of distress will go on constantly widon- 
imr * the poor who had not desisted from their labours, and who had not 
boon tempted by the hope of obtaining better wages on the Government 
works than they could obtain for themselves, will bo compelled by the 
price of food to abandon their own exertions lor fehoir own support. 
« The first and most essential of all conditions of relict,” say the English 
Poor Law Commissioners, u is that tho situation of the pauper, upon 
the whole, should not bo made really or apparently so eligible as the situa- 
tion of the iuderjendent labourer of the lowest class. As the condition of 
the pauper clasB is elevated, the condition of the independent class will be 
depressed, their industry impaired, their employment rendered unsteady, 
and its remuneration diminished. Suoh persons, therefore, are under the 
strongest inducements to quit the less eligible class of labourers, and enter 
the more eligible class of paupers/* 

« Tho general principles upon wliioh public charity ought to bo 
afforded arc equally applicable to the able-bodied and to the infirm. It is 
a great mistake to suppose, ns people have ofton done during tho present 
scarcity, that evory person apparently unablo to work is a fit object for 
charity. Tlio evils of indiscrimiuato private charity are universally 
admitted, but indisoriminato public charity is for worse ; and it is tho 
more injurious because it is tho public recognition of a false and mis* 
chiovous principle/* 


Poor-houses for in-door labour* 

ff The rule laid down by the Government that the able-bodied poor 
shall recoive relief only in return for labour was evidently the first essen- 
tial of a reasonable system. But it^is ofton difficult in practice to draw 
the lino between those who are, and those who nvo not, ablc*bodied. 
Public works, undertaken by tho Government, cannot, whatever ^ be the 
scale of operations, give relief to all who require it # This is specially the 
case when, as at the present time, the chief sufferers belong to tho non- 
agricultural classes. Many are inoapable of working on^ roads and 
canals, who would be able to perform a fair amount of labour if employed 
in the ordinary occupations to which they have been accustomed. Many 
are physically unfit for out-door work, who are well able to perform work 
of a sedentary kind. This is the case with great numbers of W'omen, and 
especially with those who have young children from whom they cannot be 
separated. Jt is useless to attempt to make people perform work for 
which they are altogether unfit. Not only is- the result failure with res- 
pect to them, hut they render it difficult to obtain a fair amount of work 
from the others associated with them, who are really able, and who might 
be willing to work. If, for example, there be a hundred applicants foC 
relief, all of whom are capable of performing some kind of work, and 
out of this number only fifty are really fit for employment in, road- 
making, only those fifty should be so employed, The remaining fifty 
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ought to ho employed in some other way ; even if the employment be un- 
profitable, the loss will usually not be so groat ns under the other system. 
In times, therefore, of great distress, it becomes necessary, in addition to 
undertaking* public works, to establish properly organized poor-houses, 
which shall be at the same time, strictly speaking, work-houses. Owing 
to the extreme cheapness and simplicity of tho mechanical appliances 
required for carrying* on the commoner Indian manufactures, this is not 
so difficult as it might be supposed to be ” 

Migration from distressed districts. 

11. The able-bodied who are fairly fit for out-door labour should 
alone be employed on public works. When it becomes necessary to 
undertake such works for the relief of the people on a grfeat scale, they 
should, as far as possible, be set on foot, not in the districts where tho 
distress is greatest, but in some other localities better provided with 
food. On this subject Mr. J. Straohey further remarks : — 

" It must be admitted that the importation of food in quantity suffi- 
cient to supply completely a dolioiency of production is, in times of 
actual famine, impracticable in most of tho districts of these provinces. 
Tho only thing that remains which, can afford relief is a reduction of 
consumption. We lmvo in possession a certain limited quimity of food, 
and tho object to be aimed at is that this food shall bo economised to 
tho utmost, and bo made available for tlic groatest possible number of 
persons. 

“ Up to a oortain point this object is gainod by mere increase in the 
price of food, but this increase, although in itsolf necessary and beno- 
iioiftl, involves, when it becomes extreme, tho starvation or misory o£ 
thousands, Tho difficulties of the position are great. On tho one hand, 
there are multitudes of people who must bo saved, if it be possible to 
save them. On tho other baud, we havo to bear in mind that, while wo 
are giving food to tho starving, we are diminishing the general stock, 
and are adding to the difficulties of the rest of the community. The 
diminution of the number of consumers is the only efficient remedy 
which, under such circumstances, remains. And this, in countries depen- 
dent upon their own supplies, is one of the natural and univei’sal remedies 
against famine. Where there are no proper means of communciation, 
and the existing stock of food cannot be sufficiently increased by impor- 
tations from without, the people who cannot get food at home remove 
themselves to places where food is obtainable. It is easier for them to go 
to the food than for the food to come to them. Famines are hardly ever 
universal through a great extent of country, and in India, aa in other 
countries similarly situated, temporary emigration has always been, in 
times of difficulty, one of the chief modes of relief. When rain falls, 
and prospects improve, the people will not be long in returning to their 
homes. There is no danger that the number who remain will not be 
sufficient for the cultivation of the land meanwhile. The apprehensions 
^hat we sometimes hear expressed on this point are, I believe, quite 
ufffounded. Particular estates may be injured by such emigration, but 
there is no danger that the country at large will suffer. There are, 
perhaps, no people in the world more attached to their homes than the 
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people of Uiim country, and if they do not return after tlusir emigration 
lo other yuurtorH, it mny safely ho mummed that their position has boon 
improved by tho change, The question prautieully in whether people 
shall remain and die, or emigrate mid live* f lViw of thoinmuls have, at 
the present time, answered this question rightly. There is hardly a 
village in some parts of those provinces trom which tunny of the people 
have not emigrated to more Ibrlunuto districts, 

** All measures must bo misohievous which tend to cheek this 
natural process of relief. Plans which are excellent in times of partial 
scarcity, when food oan bo obtained by paying for it, become inapplicable 
in times of actual famine. Thus, if the Government undertake groat 
public works in a province whore the supply of food is insufficient,, and 
into which tl\e importation of food on a 8u(Iioiont scale is impossible, the 
final results may probably be mischievous rather than useful. If they be 
undertaken on too largo a scale, or, if the wages offered bo much more 
than sufficient to save people from starvation, the effect will be that the 
consumption of food instead of being checked will bo stimulated ; 
people who would otherwise have emigrated will be kept at homo to 
increase tho number of consumers ; the supply of food being limited, the 
expenditure of money will cause prices to rise, and privation will bo 
brought upon a higher ultra who might otherwise have escaped. 

" The relief afforded by tho Government in tho distressed districts 
ought, thcrofoio, to bo no greater than will preserve the people from 
actual starvation, and every encouragement to emigration should bo 
given. Groat public workM should he undertaken iu those parts of tho 
country whore no son roily exists, and whore tho supply of food ia not 
likely to run short. Those works should bo net on foot at tho nearest 
points to tho distressed districts at which thorn condition*! can bo ful- 
filled. It is almost unnecessary to add that othov conditions have to bo 
fulfilled also. The works, lor instance, should of course bo useful and 
remunerative works, 

a The certainty of obtaining work nml food will act as a stimulus to 
emigration, and will draw away from tho distressed districts those who 
are able to move. In cases of groat emergency, the Government should 
do still more. It ought to take measures for assisting this voluntary 
emigration, by giving to the emigrants tho means of subsistence on the 
road. It may even become necessary to organize a system for the pro- 
motion and regulation of emigration, and for enabling poople to return 
to their homes when the crisis has passed over. The necessity for such 
measures as this has not actually arrived. Bub it is possible that it may 
arrive, and even now it is important that the fact be borne in mind that 
every reduction in the number of consumers leaves more food available 
for those who remain” 


Relief works, 

12. The people employed on the special relief works should be brought 
together in such numbers as will admit of the most satisfactory direction 
of their labour to a really useful purpose. To undertake numerous opera* 
tions widely diffused over tho country will almost certainly result in the 
work done being worthless or nearly so, It is not intended to imply that 
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minor works may not be properly and usefully carried out locally within 
the means of the district officers, or that such means may not properly 
be supplemented by the Government. To give local employment to tho 
population on a scale beyond what has been customary in ordinary years 
may be very desirable and unavoidable, but to stimulate unnecessarily 
the collection of numbers of starving men by undertaking works of 
unusal magnitude, where no proper provision can be made fur the supply 
of food, will only tend to exaggerate the evil. 


Localities to be chosen. 

13. The local Governments should, therefore, at once proceed to 
consider what works can be carried out within their territories, which Bhall 
give the best approach possible to a compliance with the above conditions. 
It may not be very easy to find occupation in suitable localities in districts 
free from the pressure of famine. But where this is not practicable, 
places should be selected to which the supply of food is comparatively 
easy, either by reason of the vicinity of the railway, a navigable river, or 
a good road. 

Economy and efficiency of work not to be unduly sacrificed. 

19. The Governor-General in Council is well aware that to under- 
take, at such short notice, any considerable part of suoh a series of 
works will call for very great energy on the part of tho Public Works 
Department, and will be quite out of the question unless every available 
means of direotion and supervision is applied to the task. It would be 
easier to allow minor works of secondary public utility to be put in hand 
locally than to organize tho labour of the population on more important 
undertakings such as those which have been named. But it is vory 
important that the utmost real good should be secured from the employ- 
ment of the population. This employment aud the relief of the people 
incapable of work will caube a heavy drain on the public finances, and it 
is incumbent on the Government to do all in its power to utilize, in the 
best way practicable, the labour which will be placed at its command, and 
to obtain the best possible equivalent for tho outlay which it will have 
to incur. 


Distribution of D. P. W. establishments. 

28. The local Governments and Administrations are, therefore* 
authorized to take what measures seem to them most suitable for dis- 
posing, to the best advantage, the engineering establishments under their 
orders for carrying out such preliminary operations as may, on mature 
consideration, appear to be best calculated to prepare for giving occu- 
pation to a distressed population on a large scale. 

The number of officers and subordinates now employed on works of 
nffhior importance should be reduced to the utmost, and their places 
supplied, so far as is essential, by such means as can for the moment be 
best obtained. In military stations, officers of the army maybe no 
doubt found who can carry on less important work for a few months ; and 
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whovo the occasion may arise, tho services of civil oftioora may without 
hesitation be also made use of in like manner, or temporary establish- 
ments may bo engaged. 

All works which are not of emergent importance should bo post*, 
poned to admit of provision being maclo for tho employment of Urn popu- 
lation in the most useful way possible. This should not, however, bo 
interpreted to signify that any large work now going on, such as the 
construction of the new barracks, should anywhere bo suspended. Suoh 
works will continue to be of much service in giving employment, but it will 
be important to economize the means of supervision us much as possible. 

Railway Companies* works. 

21. Por the suggested railway works, the local Governments and 
Administrations should not hesitate to solicit the co-operation of the 
Railway Companies* officers, which, so far as the circumstances of their 
more regular occupation will admit, the Governor- General in Council 
feels assured the Agents of the Companies will readily sanction. 

Railway Companies’ officials. 

All railway works to be undertaken for tho relief of the population 
should, unless tho Railway Company concerned should otherwise desire, be 
carried out in the first place at tho coat of tho Government. Work, under 
the circumstances contemplated, is likely to cost more than in ordinary 
times, and it will therefore ho but just that a Railway Company should be 
called upon to pay no more than the ordinary price for the work done* It 
may, however, bo hopod that the Railway Engineers will be made avail- 
able lor tho supervision of such work to the extent that is practicable. 

22. Whorovcr works arc thus taken up under the Public Works 
Department or Hallway Engineers, it will not be difficult to ascertain 
beforehand tho probable quantity of work to be done, and tho number 
of persons who can conveniently bo employed in each locality. With 
this information tho nocossary arrangements for distributing tho popula- 
tion to bo relieved to tho different works can be determined, and the 
system of providing them with food matured. 

Sanction and audit generally. 

23. It should be the aim of the local Governments and Adminis- 
trations in these operations to comply, as far as circumstances will admit, 
with all the ordinary rules regarding the disbursement of funds and 
accounting for them. In the larger works which, under ordinary condi- 
tions, called for the sanction of the Government of India, where a general 
approval has not already been given to the scheme, an outline or approxi- 
mate statement of the contemplated operation and its cost may be fur- 
nished before work is actually begun. As regards the irrigation works 
[1868-69], it will he desirable to obtain a preliminary approval of the 
general plan of operations from the Inspector-General of Irrigation 
Works, who is likely to remain in the North-Western Provinces or the 
vicinity till end of the year, 
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Discretion to local Governments and Administrations. 

24. But the Governor-General in Council, while thus expressing 1 
his desire that these precautions should, ns far as possible, be attended 
to, will not withhold from the local Governments and Administrations 
the power of acting at once on thoir own judgment, in every case in 
which it shall seem to them essential to order the commencement of any 
work for the purpose of giving occupation to the people. It is the wish 
of the Government of India that work shall be everywhere offered to 
the population as soon as the grant of relief in such a manner is thought 
by the local authorities to be necessary. It is most expedient that 
such help should be offered before the population becomes seriously 
affected by want, and no formalities or risk of eventual loss on the 
operations put in hand should be allowed to stand in the way of thus 
giving relief to any section of the community which seems to be 
seriously suffering from the high price of food. 

It is not thought necessary to dwell at length on other mat- 
ters relating to the manner of dealing with the emergency which may 
arise. In the North-Western Provinces, the orders given by the late 
Sir G. Edmonstone, the Lieutenant-Governor in 1860-61, will serve as 
excellent models to be followed. These and other papers of interest will 
be found in an appendix to this resolution.* For convenience of refer- 
ence, a memorandum approved by the Governor-General in Council is 
also annexed, embodying the chief points to which attention has, on 
other similar occasions, boon directed, or which the Government of 
Iudia now thinks of importance. 

It only remains for His Excellency in Council to add that the 
Government will be prepared to contribute in aid of local relief a sum 
equal to the amount of private subscriptions for that object, in every 
case in whioh the local Government or Administration shall recognize 
the propriety of such a course. 

Ordered, that this resolution be recordod both in 
the Home and Public Works Departments, and for- 
warded to the local Governments and Adminis- 
trations noted in the margin for information and 
guidance, 

# Tho memorandum of 1868-09 approvod by tbo Governor-General in Council, lias been 
cited by the Viceroy in 1873, and will be found at pages 1 — 13 of this volume. Mr. [Sir] John 
Strnchey's note on the Moradnbad relief measures, 1800-01, is re-printed iu this volume, but arranged 
under tho various subjeots treated of in this volume. Tho other papers being more of historical 
than administrative iuterest are not re-printed. 
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GENERAL POLICY. 

+ 

COURSE PURSUED IN TILE N. W. PROVINCES, 1869. 


(Prom Mr. Hti'nvry’3 Memoir.) 

Extent of the State’s Responsibility. 

Or the 9th December I fi(>8 3 it was rnlott iiy tho Govornmont of the 
North-West Provinces that relief of purdah- 
«*£££. ■i SLZSiS 1 1 "’ wtsheem, or rapeoiablo women, was eminently a 
charitable work, atul an mich must bo takon up 
primarily' by private benevolence, tbo Government contributing equally* 
Again, on the 2nd January ItUIO, Collectors wore advised how to treat 
bodies of immigrants. They wore to bo pivwod on in gangs if possible, In 
tho event of their refusing work, thev were nut lo bn permitted to starve, 
whotbor charitable funds were available or not ; and it was added that 
evory district officer would bo bold personally responsible that no death 
occurred from starvation which could have been avoided by any exertion 
or arrangement on his part, or on the part of his subordinates. Tho 
latter portion of the above order resulted from a correspondence with 
the Government of India, in which tho Governor-General expressed a 
desire that the State should distinctly announce its full responsibility 
for the really helpless irrespective of charitable contributions ; and that 
district officers should be desired to make such advances for food as 
might be necessary to save life, without rogard to sums contributed by 
private persons. To this statement of the Government responsibility, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in some measure demurred, and His Honor's 
Extent of the State’s re- view was subsequently adopted. It was that the 
sponsiUiity as understood equivalent of private contributions wns not the 
b^W.^P Government, maximum limit oil the Government gift, but an 
appropriation for disposal by the Relief Committees. 
Charitable relief must be held primarily the care of the public ; but if 
public charity should fail from any cause, tho Government must step in 
to save life. If the liability of the State, in tho first instance, were 
recognized, then there could be v no ground for appeal to the public for 
aid towards performing an obligation devolving absolutely on the 
Government, It was determined on all sides, however, that whatever 
the procedure, no lives that could bo saved should be lost, ajgd hence 
the orders to district officers enforcing personal responsibility* 
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Relief works.— Province and Responsibility of Civil Officers and 
D. P. W. officers respectively— N.-W. P., 1869. 

On the 27th January 1809, Collectors were told to assist officers 
in charge of works by every possible means. The officer in charge 
was held primarily responsible for feeding, hatting, and sanitary 
arrangements, but the district officer was to aid in procuring food, 
and in all other respects in, which his co-operation might be needed. 

Rates adopted in the three several modes of relief- (1) full 
labour, (2) light labour, and (3) gratuitous. 

In maturing and carrying out plans of relief, the Government 
of the North-West derived groat advantage from the instructions laid 
down by the Government of India in Home Department despatch 
No. 334'G, dated 22nd September 1868.* The principles embodied in 
those instructions were loyally and carefully observed. To those capable 
of labour gratuitous relief was not dispensed, Residence in the poor- 
houses was generally enforced, Ratious were usually given in cooked 
food, and wages in money : neither exceeded the authorized sale, viz ; — 


Rations. 

Flour. 

Vogel al>lo. 


Oz. 

Oz. 

.Adults in tn ••• 

16 

4i 

Children above 10 years of age... 

12 

2 

Children below 10 „ ,, ... 

... 8 

2 

Wages. 



Adult man ... ... 

• « « M< 

Pie. 

1^ 

Adult woman 

• • f 4 44 

1 

Child «•. ... * * » 

... 

Oi 


Distribution and paymont, where possible, were made under 
supervision of European officers. Accounts were kept and reports 
rendered. No interference with trade was allowed, and no importations 
were undertaken, except in most special circumstances, and with the 
express permission of Government. 

In. one point, howcvei’, the plan of the North-Western Provinces 
relief operations differed from the standard. It 
Deviation from instruo- was ^be intention, apparently, of the Supreme 
Government that, while the able-bodied poor were 
collected on large public works, those incapable of hard labour should 
be provided with appropriate work in the poor-houses. In the North- 
Western Provinces system a slightly different classification was adopted. 
When it could be arranged conveniently, the able-bodied labourers were 
seat to the large public works j but otherwise — and, moreover, in the 
case $£ those who, though incapable of hard labour, were equal to light 
out-door work — employment was given, either at full or famine rates, 

1* — - — - — » - ■ — — 

* [See pages 1-13 of this vohime, — J.G.] 
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on local projects, such us tho roads ami bridges of the ttotul Fund and 
Municipal Uommiltoos, Those, again, who worn not capable of out- 
door work of any kind, but* vot. could find wlmigth for mnminl labour, 
were kept with the infirm nml helpless at the poor-houses, and suitably 
employed in weaving, spinning, &e. 


Grain Trade* 

Besides the organization of labour and charitable relied', this head- 
. ing includes tho proceedings adopted with the 

gminuwlo— ° stmni ftto view of stimulating trade. One cardinal point 
(l) ityiinpmtiifcioTw. insisted upon was that private enterprise should not 

(3) KS 0t l>o intcifcrcd with ; but it was admitted that cir- 

cumstances might possibly aviso in which private 
enterprise should be insufficient to supply tho wants of outlying tracts, 
and importations of food on the part of the State should beeomo abso- 
lutely necessary. Such circumstances did arise in two prominent in- 
Impovtatiou of grain staTlce9 J in tho districts of Jhanbio and Ajmere. 
into Ajmoro nml Jhnnsio Iu both instances tho North-Western Provinces 
by Ctovormiioni. Government stepped in, with the sanction of: 

higher authority, and ordered tho importation of considerable quantities 
of grain, The grounds and results of tho measures arc fully doRcribod 
in following chapters. They nvo merely noted here as special deviations 
from tho policy generally pursued by Government, 

Another attempt made was to cheapen transport and equnlizo rales 
over as large an area oh possible by the reduction of 
Tioductiim of lftihwiy railway charges for the carriage of Food-grains, tho 
ffrniu from loUs!”^ 10n ° di (Terence between the ordinary and extraordinary 

scale being reimbursed by tho State to tho Com- 
panies, This measure, as woll as tho exemption of grain from tolls at 
v „ , ferries and octroi barriers, was in force for so short a 

* t t time (little moro tlmn two months at the beginning 

of 1869) that it is difficult to say to what extent tho desired object was 
attained. The impression at the moment among officers of experience 
was that the xnfluenco upon market-rates was imperceptible. But, as will 
be shown hereafter, there can be no doubt whatever that grain traffic, 
on the railway at least, was immensely stimulated during the first-lmlf 
of 18G9 ; and very probably some portion of the relief, which undoubted- 
ly followed the rabhee harvest of 18G9, should be ascribed to the 
enormous movements of grain at that time. 


Tuccavee advances. 

Tuceavee advances for the construction of wells, embankments, 
. _ and watercourses, are common in ordinary seasons, 

vances. W(,C «* C6 raolie y {$ advanced without interest, and is re- 

payable by instalments extending usually over 
three years, on the security of the landed estate of the person to whom 
« . „ . the advance is made. But in times of Pamiri# it 

of famines, r has been usual to extend the system, and to per- 

mit advances for the purchase of seed and plough- 
cattle, In 18G0-61, nearly £35,000 were expended on this account. 
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Such advances are of the utmost ad vantage lo the cultivators. One of 
_ . „ . . .. the first and most fatal <i flee Is of drought is that 

Eumoufl cjlouts of iho /■ -1 I J* »i rm .1 .... . .. ° 


loss of plough- (Jftttlo, 


fodder falls. Then the cattle either perish of 
hunger, or are sold at nominal prices to butchers, 
or are driven off to the kftadirs of the great rivers or submountane 
forests, whore thousands die of disease engendered by eating grasses 
to which they are not accustomed. If a farmer loses his plough-cattle, 
and is too poor (as he very often is) to replace them, the land must lie 

Failure of Bood-eorn. wa8t , e ’ or if goes to village money-lender, he 
must borrow at exorbitant interest. And similarly 
with seed-corn. The peasant rarely has a store of grain from which ho 
can draw when a harvest is lost. He depends on the village bnnniah or 
grain-dealer for advances in kind, which are generally made on the under- 
standing that at the next harvest they will be repaid with interest. 13ut 
occasionally it happens that the supplies are so slender, or the dealers so 
apprehensive of further failures, that scarcely any rate of profit will 
tempt them to advance seed lo the cultivators. In the latter case, the 
land must remain unsown ; in the former, the land is sown, but the 
cultivator too frequently is involved in ruinous 
embarrassment. Whether, therefore, in replacing 
plough-cattle or in buying seed, the benefit of 
Government advance, free of interest and repayable on lenient terms, 
can scarcely bo over-estimated. Details to be 
Amount (iisburao<ijiy«io given hereafter will show that the Government 
Of the North-West Proviucos disbursed over 
£100,000 as iuccavec in the two years 1808-G9 
and 1809-70. Of the above sum more than £30,000 were given for 
plough-cattle aud seed. 


Bono fit domed 
euolt advances. 


from 


From what has been written, the Lieutenant-Governor's policy 
[N, W. P.] may be summed up as follows : — 

First .-* To ensure that the Government should not be taken by 
surprise, and that the course of the seasons state of agriculture, trade, 
and people, should be carefully watched and regularly reported; the 
most effctual use being made of the means which the Government pos- 
sessed for counteracting the drought. 


Secondly . — To organize a system of labour aud charitable relief which 
should, as far as possible, avert starvation, and at the same time secure 
a sufficient test of real distress and yield as much return to the State as 
could be looked for under the circumstances. Also to guard against an 
absolute deficiency of food by authorizing importations of grain where 
the necessity might be clearly demonstrated. 


Thirdly . — To accept the responsibility of saving life at any cost, while 
looking to public charity primarily for the support of those who were in- 
capable of labour. And with the view of enabling the people by their 
04 yn exertions to recover from the calamitous effects of Iho famine, to 
grant liberal remissions of revenue where necessary, and to advance mouey 
for agricultural stock, without which villages must have remained empty 
and lands untilled. 
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Orissa, 1867.— The Government and Contra! Roliof Committee. 
Their respective provinces. 

(Mil, lloniioiihr’b JImhmit, ri», vin, ix.) 

Tlio above extracts shew to sumo oxlenttlic states ol* tilings that the 
Executive [Relief] Committee [Calculi a] had bmi called into existence 
to moot; and bru'ily it may ho said that whereas the famine of I8U(), 
followed by the immdatiou at the close of that your, had left thousands 
of women and children without the means of support, ami left the 
population of the province of Orissa generally with iiwullieient (to what 
extent insufficient R was not lcuown, and could not bo oven approxi- 
mately calculated) means of subsistence, the main objects of the 
Executive Committee were to shelter and support the destitute (widows, 
orphans, the infirm, and the like) , to supplement the short supply of food 
to the population of the province generally, and to devise moans by 
which) wlnlc help was given to those in need of it, there was yet in 
those means the ultciior aim of gradually leading tlio population back 
to their former avocations. 

The Committee at once placed itself in direct communication 
with the Government, and tlio following was the plan ou which, with, 
in every important matter, the previous sanction of Government, tlio 
Government and the Committee were to work together, 
TlieCioviutNMMNT took upon itself the expense, and responsibility— 

Iff /. — Of importing by sea nil the rice required for relief, 

SiwtA 1 — Of storing such rice in the first instance in order to its dis- 
tribution, 

3/ff.— Of providing all the rice required in lieu of pay in the 
Public Works Department, 

Aih , — Of making all lueoavee, seed grain advances required by 
zemindars for sowing and oilier purposes, or for the purpose 
of local improvements to estates. 

5£&. — Of inoeling at its store dopfils all rccpurcmcnts for rice from 
the public, aud from the Famine Reliei Committee, at certain 
fixed prices, 

— Of providing, in concert with tho East India Irrigation Com- 
pany, public works sufficient to meet all demands for labour. 

7£A < — Of providing a special staff* to superintend tho operations of 
the Famine Relief Committee. 

The Famine Relief Committee, Calcutta, took upon itself the expense 

and responsibility — 

1*/. — Of collecting and distributing public subscriptions, 

Znd . — Of the carnage of rioe from the Government depots into 
the interior of tho country. 

8/<Z. — 01 providing sub-dep6ls, shops, and other means, for the 
sale and distribution of rice in the interior of the country. 

4j th . — Of administering relief to the public generally by every 
process except those left in the hands of Government. ** 

The [ grain 1 transactions on tho part of Government were ciEricd 
on by Mr. Schalch, the Junior Member of the Board of Revenue ; and 
for the purpose of these transactions, Mr, Schalch had under^him the 
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Commissioner of tlio province and a staff of officers entirely independent 
of the Committee, -whose sole duty, so far as their connection with the 
Committee was concerned, was to import, store, and distribute rice 
into and out of tlio Government depdts in Orissa. 

All other relief transactions wore carried on by the Committee on 
behalf of the community; and they acted in concert with certain local 
Connnittoes, and had under them a staff of officers entirely indepen- 
dent of the Government, whose sole duty it was to carry on, under 
orders direct from the Committee, all relief transactions other than, 
those conducted by the Government. 

Mr. Schalch represented the Government in the Committee. Mr. 
Ilobhouse, the Chairman, was in direct and constant communication 
with Ilis Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. The officers composing the 
staff of the Government and of the Committee respectively were in- 
structed to assist and to work in harmony, the one staff with the other; 
and throughout the whole period of operations there was not one step 
of importance taken which had not the previous sanction of llis 
Honor. 

The staff placed at the disposal of the Committee consisted of the 
following gentlemen, viz . — 

Mr. B. W, Molony, Famine" Commissioner, Orissa, 

Cuttack. 

Mr. Kirkwood, c.s., Belief Man agor. 

Dr. Fonsworth and 2 Native Doctors, Medical Staff. 

Mr. Jones and Baboo Juggut Chunder Mookorjec, Deputy 
Collectors. 

POOUEE, 

Mr. Toynbee, c.s., Belief Manager, Mr. Ellis, and 2 Native Doctors. 

Balasorb. 

Mr. Rarapini, c.s., Relief Manager, Mr, Sinclair, and a Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon. 

Tlic Committee was constituted on the 15th February. On the 
16th, a first meeting was held. On the 18th, a plan of operations, 
based on a minute drawn up by Mr. Schalch, was sketched out by the 
Chairman; and on the 20th this plan was approved by the Executive 
Committee ; on the 1st March, by the Government officially ; and on 
the Gth March following, by the General Committee. 

Appendices I to VIII [of the original report] contain a series of 
papers, extending over a period from the 12th February to the 3rd 
April 1867, shewing the materials out of which the definite system 
ultimately adopted by the Government and the Committee was 
established, and that system will be most conveniently set forth under 
the following heads : — 

1st — Operations connected with the <f Import of Rice by Sea/* 

^ 2nd . — Operations connected with the (t Import of Rice into the 

* Interior/' 

3rd. — Operations connected with the “Actual Distribution of 
* Relief/*' 




STANDING RULES, GENERAL AND SANITARY, 
FOR OIYIL ENGINEERS IN CHARGE 
OF RELIEF WORKS. 


D. P. W. Code , Chapter XIIIA . 




D. r. W. CODE, CIIAPTEE XIII A » 


« 

Measures to be adopted in times of Famine. 

1. The Government of India has approved of the 

following principles and measures as suit- 
a m°“mo of 0 ramirie° pt ' a *>lo % adoption in time of scarcity, or 
when it may becomo necessary to offer 
employment to a population suffering from famine ; and thoy 
are to bo considered as applicable to tho operations of the 
Public Works Department, subject to any special orclors that 
may bo issued by the local Government or Administration 
in each case. 

2. Strict injunctions should bo givon to all local officers 

to abstain from any iutorfcronco with tho 
Uouino“a! vlUllM1 ’' ordinary courso of trade in tho buying 
and soiling ol gram. Under no pretext 
whatever can any one bo hold to be justified in bringing 
prossuro to boar on tho tloalors, however serious may bo tho 
want of food, or however high may bo tho prices domandod. 
These remarks should bo held to apply to military canton- 
ments and stations equally, with civil stations, towns, and 
districts. 

3. The local Government alone can be regarded as 
having authority to direct measures to bo taken for the 
importation of iood into any district from a distance ; and 
without special authority the purchase of grain by public 
officers, othorwiso than for distribution to persons receiving 
relief, is prohibited. 

i. So far as is practicable, the purchase of grain for 
the purpose above referred to should be made from local 
dealers ; and imports by public officers from distant markets, 
even for the needful supply of works or relief-houses in 
operation, should never take place, unless they be specially 
sanctioned by the local Government. On this subject a 
xeferonoe should further he made to paragraphs 22, 29, and 30. 

• 5. When food has to be supplied for works undertaken 
by the Government or by local Committees, or at relief- 
houses, in places where the ordinary dealers are not able to 
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limush wlmt is needed, it will commonly bo tlio bout plan for 
ilio responsible officer to on (or into tin agreement Avitli some 
ono or moro respectable dealers to supply tlio quantity 
required. Advanooa may bo nuulo on projior security -with- 
out interest, on tho inideratuudiiig tlmt, tlio groin will bo 
supplied at u prieo not lii#»lier Hum that current in tho 
neighbouring markets. Hut this must be a matter for special 
arrangement in each case, according to the nature of tho 
accommodation given to tlio dealer, anil tho local dillicultios 
ho may have to meet in providing for the retail sale. Tlio 
dealers should, so far as is possible, bo allowed to manage 
tlio retail sale of tlio grain by their own agents, and in their 
own way ; and only in tho case of nbsolulo necessity should 
tho officers of tho Government undertake tho duty of dis- 
tributing grain tliomsolvos. This will not apply, however, 
to tho ease of distributions of cooked food, which it may bo 
moro convenient to arrange differ on lly. 

G. Tho grant of relief will, in all cases in which it is 
(IimschIo bo luiluvud possible, wbothor tho claimant is a man, 
ami eiupioyod. woman, or child, ho made contingent on 

somo labour boing given in exchange. This will not apply 
to casual cohos of distress which donumd immodiuto help. 

7. Tho porsona asking for relief should bo ohmsiUod 
according to thoir capacity for work, and those only lit for 
such labour as is commonly performed on public works should 
be given employment of that description. 

8. Tho class of persons not capable of oniploymont 
on public works Bhoula rcooivo relief in special relief or poor- 
houses organized for tho purpoao under tho local civil authori- 
ties ; and such persons should be transferred from tirno to 
time, from any works on which thoy may bo found, to tho 
nearest poor-house. 

9. Persons employed on relief works should usually 
Mode of paying ivages bo paid in cash and not supplied with 

when given m money. food directly. It will, however, be essen- 
tial for the superintending officer to satisfy himself in all 
cases in which money wages aro givon, that tlio arrange- 
ments for the supply of food are such as to enable all tho 
labourers to purchase what thoy require with reasonable con- 
venience, and within a moderate distance of the works. If 
these conditions cannot be complied with by tho agency ©f 
private dealers, measuros should be taken for opening relief 
stores or shops, at which food, &c., may be sold, or supplied 
in fixed quantities, as thought best. 
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10. Money wages should "bo only just sufficient to pur- 
chase tlio quantity of food wliicli it is thought propor to allow 
to the several classos of porsons omployed, or which would bo 
supplied if food was distributed instoad of money. 

11. The rates commonly given on formor occasions 
havo boon— • 

Adult mau , . . . 14 anna daily. 

Woman . . . . . . 1 „ „ 

Child . . .. . . 4 a a 

12. It is specially important to take care that, if higher 
ratos are allowed than the above, a day’s work is given in 
return of the full value of tlio wages paid. Nothing should 
be done to attract persons to relief works by wages high in 
proportion to the work performed, the object being to give a 
mere subsistence and nothing more. 

13. Payments of cash or distribution of food on relief 
works should be mado daily, and not at longer intervals. 

14. To facilitate payments and the chock of the num- 
bor of porsons employed, the labourers should bo organized 
in gangs of convenient strength, placed under a hoadman, 
who might receive wagos without porsoual labour. 

15. Paymonls of money wagos should, as far as pos- 
siblo, be personally suporvisod by a Europoan officer, or 
othor person of undoubted integrity. 

16. It will rarely bo possible to adopt tlio task-work 
systom on relief works, or to make tlio payment diroctly 
dopend on the quantity of work dono. It is an essential 
condition that onougli to support life shall be givon, what- 
ever be tho physical powers of the labouror, and all that 
can bo expected is to tako reasonable precautions to prevent 
deliberate idlonoss or refusal to work. 

17. When arrangements cannot be made for the sup- 
Ari'nngcmcnis to bo pty of food by_ the aid of ordinary 

made when rood is sup- dealers, tlie superintending officer of tlie 
pllud * works must take tlie supply into his own 

hands, under such orders as may be issued by the local 
Government with respect to the manner of purchasing what 
is needed. The district civil officers will usually be the 
most suitable agency for directing such purchases. 

18* When food is distributed to work-peoplo instead of 
money wages, it will usually be convenient to issue tickets 
or tokens to those entitled to receive them, to be exchanged 
at the store-room for the regular allowance of grain, &c. 
OthorWise groat delay and inconvcnienco is likely to bo 
occasioned by* the distribution. 
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10. It may bo proper when (bod is supplied to give 
fuel also, if thorn w dittii'uhy iu procuring it ; or to givo 
cooked food if prejudices tlo not Muml in (ho \vuy. Disouso 
is very likely to bo caused by eating uncooked grain. 

20. r rho food offered should, as far tut eirouiusUmcos 
will admit, bo tlmt to wbieli tbo people are accustomed. 
Tlio cookiug should bo conducted with proper regard to 
cay to prejudices. 

21. Tbo quantity of food which has boon given on 
former occasions and found sullieionl is as follows : — • 

Adult man* Child ubove 10. Child below 10* 
055a. ozs. OZ8. 

Flour ..10 IS 8 

Vegetables . . 4 2 2 

Tlio abovo weights arc for the food before cookod. 
"Wonion generally roquiro something loss than men. 

22. When labourers arc employed’ ou relief works with 

, a prospect of continued occupation being 

JtulR mid conservancy. 1 x ,< , , ° 

noocHsiivy tor thorn, sunahlo temporary 
lints should ho provided for their shelter. Such shelter can 
commonly be put up by the people themselves, if allowed to 
reckon the time occupied as though (hoy hud boon employed 
ou regular work, and paid accordingly. 

2!1. Duo attention should ho paid to tlio ordinary pre- 
cautions for securing cleanliness in tlio neighbourhood of the 
localities where the people uro Inittod. Tlio special sauitury 
rules aro given in chapter XI U, section i A, and these should 
receive careful attention. 

2 i . Clothing may bo givon as well as 

0 ms ' ■ food, also modieal treatment wlton practi- 

cable. 

25. Frequent inspections of tbo work and work-pooplo 
should be made by the superintending officers, and roports 
submitted on their condition. Tho conduct of the subordi- 
nate officials omployod should bo carefully watched, and all 
irregularities promptly choclcod. When food is distributed, 
its quality should be periodically examined, and the supplies 
in the dealer’s shops should also bo inspected to onsuro its 
being of a wholesome quality, 

26. The work done should bo moasurod at short inter- 

vals so as to guard against abuses, Daily rolurns of Jhe 
number of labourors should be kopt, and somo system of 
classification followed, to show tho classes to which they 
belong, and the places whence they come. * - 
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27. ltelief works under tlio direction of tho Public 

Mnnn K omo„i of works Works Department will bo carried out in 
wholly cnrriud out, imdov general accordance with tho rules of the 
imrtniont!' 0 Woilca Ue ‘ Department so far as circumstances will 
admit. Rogular monthly accounts of all 
disbursements roust bo rendered with the usual punctuality, 
and tho quantity of work done must be measured periodi- 
cally. 

28. Any loss or increased expense which arises in the 
execution of a work being carriod out under estimates, from 
the want of skill or strength of the labouring classes employ- 
ed on it, must be treated as a spocial charge due to the relief 
operations. Tho amount of this loss must be estimated as 
closely as possible in each case. 

29. , All needful special establishments should be enter- 
tained to secure the vigilant supervision of the works, and 
the prompt and regular submission of the accounts of 
Public Works Officers in charge of relief works. Such 
establishments may bo provisionally authorized by Superin- 
tending Engineers, subject to tho final ordors of the local 
Government. 

30. All that is possible should be done to distribute tho 
supervising agoncy of Engineers available undor each local 
Government in tho mannor most likely to give efficiency to 
extraordinary operations undertaken to employ tho popula- 
tion. Works of minor importance may he suspended, or the 
establishments employed on them reduced, and transferred to 
tho relief works. Also temporary establishments may ho 
engaged. In tlroso rospccts the local Governments should 
use a fall discretion. 

31. All relief works on which public monoy is expen d- 
DeeevipUon of works ed should, if possible, be_ of permanent 

to to takon up. public utility. The application of sub- 

scriptions or Government grants to works which will 
improve the property of individual landholders, without 
giving any return to the State, is to he avoided. 

32. In selecting works for execution, care should be 
taken that their character is suitable to the available 
moans of supervision. Minor district works of a simple 
description may properly be carried on under District 
Ccftnmittoes. Larger operations should not ho attempted if 
it can.be avoided, excopt with the aid of the Public Works 
Department. 
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33. Tho larger •works taken up by the Public. Works 
. , Department should, us fur us possible, 

SoU'cUon « octutuH. j u t,] 10 Unusi distressed dist riels, or h\ 


localities wlu'ro there tiro upoeinl facilities for obtaining the 
necessary supplies of food by reason of the proximity ol* tho 
railway, a navigablo river, a good road, or tho neighbour- 
hood of niavlcots known to bo well supplioil. 


34. In arranging lev tbo prosecution of such works, it 
Ami amn Hornets for bu expedient to make an approximate 

collecting |M)j)uintiou ro> estimate ol tho quantity ol work to bo 
qiui'ing teiwu done, and thence to reckon tho number of 

persons wlio can usofully bo employed in each locality, or 
on a given length of tho work at ono timo. On such a 
calculation, arrangements can bo nmdo for directing tho 
population socking relief to tlio work where they t can bo 
most beneficially omployod. Tlieso estimates will also admit 
of tlie quantity of food likely to bo required being approxi- 
mately dotorminod. 


35 v Ono of tbo groat resources of a population suffering 
from scarcity is temporary emigration to bettor supplied 
districts. Nothing should ho douo to interfere with tho 
natural operation of this moans of relieving a suffering dis- 
trict by unduly stimulating the employment of the popula- 
tion within tho district, after tho available vosouroos have 
become soriously roducod, and ovidoneo is given tlmt tbo 
deficiency is not being made good. On the contrary, it 
may ovon bo propor to assist such emigration, though in so 
doing caution will bo necessary. Whore largo public works 
are in progross, on a sealo to admit of tho employment oflargo 
numbors of porsous, tlio suffering population may, with much 
advantage, receivo public holp to ouablo them to roach 
such works. The facilities of transport givon by tlio rail- 
ways may, without objection, bo takon advantage of in 
giving practical effect to such a measure. 


36. It is important that tbo moans of obtaining work 
belief to bo givon an d food should bo brought within tho 
curly, and on a gr&duatod reach of the pooplo of a distressed district 
Bys ^ m ‘ as early as possiblo, and that tho offer of 

relief should not be delayed so long as to lead to their 
strength being destroyed by continued want boforo they aro 
provided with employment. All danger of creating any 
objectionable interference with tho natural domand for 
labour on these occasions is at onco rendorod impossible by 
properly limiting tlio wages offered on roliof works. lf r tho 
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rato is Jixod so low as mcroly to give a bare subsistence, it is 
certain that no one will scok employment on tlio roliof works 
who can do hotter for himself in any other occupation. 
Wlion a real pressure begins, the real sufferers will be led to 
the works, and as soon as that pressure is takon off, they 
will leave them. 

37. Tho distinction between employment in time of 
famino on ordinary works where a full rate of wages is given, 
and a full quantity of work is exacted in return, and on 
relief works where a bare subsistence is given for whatever 
work the labourer can perform, must bo distinctly remem- 
bered. The two classes of works may, with perfect 
propriety, be going on at the same time, not only without 
interference, but with mutual advantage. The relief-house 
at which support is given without labour ; the relief works 
at which a subsistence is given for a minimum of labour ; 
and the ordinary works whore ordinary wagos can bo earned 
for tho full day’s work, provide for the labouring population 
a gradation botwoon tho most complete pauperism and misery 
and tho healthy stato of self-supporting labour. 


Sanitary measures where large bodies of workmen are 

assembled. 

P. W. Code, Chap. XIII, Seotion IA. — Sanitary Precautions.* 


Bam (ary 
f i amod. 


rules to bo 


]. Tho Head of each local Government and Administration will 
cause a set of special rules to be drawn up with the 
object ot preventing outbreaks of disease, and 
arresting and alleviating the intensity of epidemics* 
in general accordance with the following para- 
graphs. Copies of theso rules, and of any alterations in them, should be 
forwarded to the Government of India for information. 

2, The great requisites for preserving the health of the work- 

people may be conveniently considered under the 
, Requisites to bo con- f our heads, — of houses, food, water, and conservancy. 
81 oro ' The measures which should be adopted on tho 

actual appearance of disease, and specially of any disease likely to assume 
an epidemic form, will be separately discussed. 

3. Huts of bamboos and grass can be constructed at little expense 


in niost parts of the country, and they will be 
amply sufficient for the accommodation of the 

work-people. 

4. In erecting them, it is of great importance to select a good 
site. High ground removed from jungle, but 
TUoir Bites. we U prided trees, ought to be chosen 

whoever it is available, The neighbourhood of rank jungle, grass, or 
weeds, is particularly to be avoided. 

« * Standing Outers of 1800.— No, 73. 


Houses for woik-people. 
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B, Tho houses themselves should ho raised on an earthen plinth 

of £ lent., :iml with open spaces of at loa»t> 10 yards 
Amt mod* of oanotvoc- between tho different. rows. When a good natural 
lum * hitu cannot lio puieured, tho drainage should ho 

particularly attended to. Whenever, owing to unavoidable circmn- 
stances, tho hula occupy a situation in a l«.w, swampy, or otherwise 
unhealthy situation, tho sides should bo cm dully fai'fied or thinly- 
plastered. with mud so as to exclude the night, nir; and in such oirontn- 
stuincos, it will also bo advisable that tho people should sleep oil raised 
cots, or Mtichans. 

C. It ia very important that there should bo no overcrowding : 

each person should bo allowed at least 50 super- 
t Superficial urea to bo filial feet, and care should he taken to see that the 
eiveu * houses nro kept clean and in good order, and that 

not less than the space above-mentioned is renvlv piovidcd, 

7, As regards food, in most parts of India no difficulty will be 
experienced in providing a good and sufficient 
*' ood ’ supply. In many cast's, no special arrangements 

will be necessary, as the coolius will bo able to diavv their supplies 
from a neighbouring market without any difficulty. Wherever no 
such facilities exist, it will bo advisable to orgnuizo a bazaar, and to see 
that tho food provided is proper, both an regards quantity and quality, 
la this respect, it, is of importance also to secure n Hullicicnt variety, 
and, in addition to tho ordinary staple articles of aft a, rice, dhall, ghee, 
and omidhnoutH, such valuable suldilioiiH to diet, uh goals, fowls, and 
Vegetables, should not ho omitted. 

8. Good and pure drinking water is of hardly less tionnoquonoo than 

t good food. Well water is generally to bo pre- 

tt0l% forced m being more free from impurities, Tho 

wells should he sunk in such a situation ns will prevent their being 
contaminated by sewage, They should be reserved for supplying drink- 
ing wator, and no person should bo allowed to bathe over or ovon near 
them. Where the water is drawn from tanks, similar precautions should 
be adopted. The tank should be kept for supplying drinking water, and on 
persons should be allowed to wash cither their bodies or their clothes in it, 

9. General cleanliness of the lines and their vicinity should bo 

Con enforced. As the encampment will probably be 

n&c vimcy. constantly moving with the progress of tho works, 

it docs not appear advisable to establish regular latrines. Under the 
circumstances, the trench system is most suitable, Every morning one 
or more fresh trenches should be dug, according to the number of people 
to be provided for. They should not be deeper than 18 inches, and 
should be covered in daily. In selecting a place for these trenches, it is 
indispensable that they should be removed, as fur as possible, consistent 
with convenience, from the water -supply. Tho system has no other 
danger than contamination of the water, and it can bo effectively, carried 
out at very little expense. 

10. The precautions noted under these different headings, if carefully 
attended to, are calculated to secure the health of the people employed. 
It is now necessary to consider what measures should be adopted in the 
event of sickness appearing among them. 
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Appointment of Native 
Doctors. 


11. Wherever any large body of coolies is oollectod together, it will 
be advisable to appoint a Native Doctor, and pro- 
vide a small hospital. In most cases, a central 
establishment will be sufficient for several miles 
o£ works. The hospital should be reserved for treating accidents and 
cases of a trifling nature, in which complete recovery may be soon 
expected. As a rule, it will be better to transfer the sick suffering from 
more severe illness to the neighbouring station where they can be looked 
after in the dispensary. 

12. These remarks apply more particularly to ordinary oases 
of sickness. Those diseases wbich are liable to become epidemic re- 
quire separate attention. Under this head, there arc only three which 
need be considered. They are small-pox) cholera,, and contagious 
fever. 

13. Small-pox is rarely epidemic among adult natives. On the 

Small- ox appearance of any case* no matter how slight, 

m " pox * the patient should at once be removed to a small- 

pox hospital, if one exists in the neighbouring station ; if there is no 
special hospital for the reception of such cases, the sick man must be 
isolated in a separate hut, well removed from the rest of the people, 
and all communication between it and the camp must, as far as possible, 
be cut off. On his becoming convalescent, he should be provided with, 
new clothos, and sent to his homo $ on convalescence or death, his 
clothing and all other infected articles ought to be destroyed. 

14. The occurronce of a case of cholera has a different significance 

Cholera according to tho part of the country and the 

particular time of year at which it occurs. Under 
any circumstances, however, the appearance of even one case of tho 
disoaso should not be lightly thought of. The care taken in tho con- 
servancy arrangements should be redoubled ; the patient should be isolated, 
and his discharges disinfected. Cholera pills should be freely distri- 
buted, so that oases of diarrhoea may be treated without delay. If the 
disease becomes epidemic, that portion of the encampment which has been 
attacked should be removed without delay, and if the attack has not 
been limited to any particular locality, it will be advisable to remove 
the whole of the people elsewhere. A move of even one or two miles 
often suffices. 

15. Contagious fever in the Upper Provinces ought not to be 

Contagious fevor. ?£ . . Gr , e . at rapid prostration, 

attended ‘ with jaundice, ought always to exoite 
suspicion and call for great care. On the occurrence of such a case, the 
patient should at once be isolated, and every precaution taken by pre- 
venting communication with the sick persons, and by the use of disinfec- 
tants to prevent its spread. On the appearance of any contagious fever, 
a change of ground for the whole body of the workmen is very desirable. 

16. The question of medical supervision has already been in- 

cidentally alluded to. It will be advisable, as has 
viatol. eri ° r medico1 flUpor “ been already stated, that a Native Doctor, with 
a small hospital, should be attached to each, 
large gasag, or set of gangs$ of work-people. It is also necessary that 
ho should be under supervision. Whenever circumstances admit of 

6 
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it, the camp should bo frequently visited by the Civil Surgeon of t ho 
Diatiiol. Kvon when distant In mi his hemiMpuu (ers, it in very 
dosimblo tlint, ho should pay at least one vhit in the month In nneertuin 
tbnii the Native Doctor ia carrying on bin duties properly, ami also to 
satisfy himself that tbo BnniUiry mrangcnieitls are good, A weekly 
report, should bo submitted by the Native Hooter t n the Civil Surgeon, 
lie would thus bo informed of wh.it wiw going on, ami on tbo oeunr- 
renee of any emergency, bis services would always bo available when 
called lor by Uio Engineer iu charge. 

17. it is Lho duty of Superintending Engineers 
iute.XrSwora. Sui ’ 0r ' to 8(30 ant the gmornl orders ou the subject of 
health aro duly cariied out. 

18, Any reasonable outlay for such temporary cover as maybe 
needed for bodies of woik-people of considerable 
rangomoixlal 8ftmtary M “ magnitude, and the marking out, clearing, and 
draining of their temporary stations ; also tor enter- 
taining sotno small temporary establishment to look after the latrines, 
one or two policemen and hospital establishments may bo authorized by 
local Governments and Administrations, as forming p:ut of tbo contin- 
gent outlay on the vvoik under execution. 



RELIEF WORKS GENERALLY AND 
JiSrEO TALLY FOR AJJLE-J30DI12D 
LABOURERS. 


( Full Labour Uuuyu.J 



“ If famine can be anticipated, it may in a great degree he forestalled by 
ilxe judicious provision of public labour , and when it has actually appeared in 
the form which we have indicated , measures of direct relief must be taken* 
When relief has commenced, the skill and intelligence of local officers must 
always be again tried to the utmost* The conduct of the measures required 
in famine seems in all parts of the world to involve a constant nice steering 
between Scyltas and Chanjbdes of a character many times repeated , If 
special relief works are commenced too curly , the ordinary labour market is 
disturbed without necessity; if too fab\ this most legitimate of alt modes of 
retie/ becomes , as we hare said , nearly useless, If daily pay be too freely 
{ firm , the people of alt countries when employed for charity wit! struggle to 
do newt to nothing. If task-work is rigidly enforced y without the means of 
onqking it practicable to nil, the object of relief may be defeated , If task- 
rates are too hard , they are injurious ; if easy in the extreme, it is prohaldy 
impossible to vary such rates according to the capacity of individuals , and 
the stronger labourers are enable to cam far too easy gains , from which it is 
difficult to wean them * We cannot say that any one system should be 
followed under all circumstances, livery thing must depend on individual 
skill and discretion f — (OmssA Knuuiky OujuMiSMoamw’ itwroirr, Paht 
III, Paha, 83.) 



RELIEF WORKS GENERALLY. 

* 

Contracts ©n masse venue individual payments. 

(Prom Mr. Henvey's Memoir, pp. 129 — 131.) 

If it be agreed that, notwithstanding any possible extension 
of irrigation works or perfection of communications, seasons of ex- 
ceptional drought are likely to throw upon the hands of Government 
large numbers of the labouring people, the next question is as to the 
best measures of relief. Until the discussion with the Ajmere autho- 
_ . e . t - . rities arose, it had been generally allowed that famine 

Famine Commiwioncn works should be conducted by special and direct 
on iho ufldeseiicHs of agency. At page 173, Vol. I. of their report, the 
tho contract system. 0riss£l Famine Commissioners wrote 

€t It is most amply shown by experience that tho moment thero is any- 
thing approaching to general famine — tho moment, in fact, that serious 
want is at all widespread — public works conducted in the ordinary manner 
by contract at ordinary task rates arc quite inappropriate and unavailing." 

Tho arguments urged by the advocates of the contract, as opposed 
to tho direct or departmental system of labour relief, 
auwSoftlT u 'Sm. n ma y be di .vidod into two classes, special and general. 

Tho special argument is that where the supervising 
agency is limited, and the number of labourers is large, it is impossible to 
secure duo control and efficiency. This is a question of degree. If the 
number of trustworthy officers is so small that no check can be exercised 
over the administration of relief, attempts at direct operations must be 
abandoned. Again, it cannot bo denied that very frequently works 
undertaken in a hurry for famine purposes are wasteful, and sometimes 
altogether unremunerative. The Lullutpore tanks were certainly the one, 
and perhaps the other. Numerous instances of tho 
famino labour 38 ° f extravagant cost of special works have been given in 
the course of the district narratives. The comparative 
valuelessness of famine labour is admitted. 

“ Experience has shown," says Mr. J. S. Mill,* “the sort of work 
to bo expected from recipients of public charity. When the pay is not 
given for the sake of the work, but the work for the sake of the pay, 
inefficiency is a matter of certainty." 

Colonel Bnird Or, to turn from the philosopher to the practical 
Smith's views on tho engineer, and compare the opinion of the late Colonel 
aub J ect ' Baird Smith. 

; “ Profit on labour that is not wanted, but is a mere drug in the 
markot, is wholly out of the question. It is, in a pecuniary sense 


# Political Economy, Book II, Ohapfcor XII, Section 2, 
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cvon, nt least a very expensive method of working for the average 
capacity of tlio workers w nuiph below thnt of ordinal y labourers, nud 
the cost of woi It so executed must always ho high. Hut no middle 
course exists between employing tlio people und maintaining them; 
they certainly cannot support themselves, and it is better far to necepfc 
the high vales of work consequent, on their employment than to let them 
snbsido into the class of helpless poor, or die, At heat it (tlio system 
of labour roliof) will novel' bo an economioal one. It, however, returns 
in labour a sensible proportion of the oust ot maintaining the people, 
and, wliat is porhaps of moro importnuco, it toachos them to continue 
lolianoe on their own capacity to work os their boat means of subsistence, 
and maintains their self-rcspeefc by keeping thora nbovo the positiou of 
the helpless paupers.-" 

In these last few sentences lies the root of the matter. The object 
of Government is not to support paupers at loast 
ornmrnt is to wvo hfo expense to itself, but while saving lifo to aveit domor- 
anil to amt domoi. alization, and it is held that these two ends oan only 
aiizatrou. b© secured by the diroot system of operations. 

The most weighty arguments, however, avo those which are meant 
to prove that, speaking generally, tlio contract is 
Thp Molosion of preferable to the direct system, III those arguments 
orttadCy somo, 0rU V °" ™ is tacitly allowed that the tendency of a coulraot 
system is to exclude infirm and weakly labourers. 
The exclusion has boon sought to bo justified on tlio following grounds, 
Thnt it is questionable whether work should be demanded from the feeble 
in timos of famine, such people require nursing, and not labour; 
tbeir constitutions are impaired by starvation, and few oven of those 
temporarily relieved survive the disastrous effects of tlio famine. 
Tlio support of tlio foeblo poor saves few and diminishes the stock 
availablo for the able-bodied and partially feeble. The ablo-bodicd 
are the thcwB and sinews of the State, and should bo prosorvod 
still moro than the infirm, Roliof woilca aro of moro value when 
they give employment to tbo able-bodied than when they aro per- 
mitted to degenerate into mero feoding-placos. Famine woiks 
should, therefore, be devoted exclusively to providing labour for tbo 
able-bodied and comparatively feeble, and the weak should be rogard- 
Vfcw of tbo Gov- e “ ns fitting recipients of pure charity. The Govern- 
crameui of tbo Noith* ment of the Noi th-Western Provinces arrived at a 
Wratoxn Provinces, that different conclusion. It started with the declaration 
a ivesmnst esavo . ii ves mu8 (, be saved. No utilitarian distinction 
was drawn between the value to the Stato of the young and strong as 
compared with the old and feeble. All wei e to bo resoued from starvation 
by every means possible to human skill and foresight, Subordinate to this 
grand object were two considerations : first, that the outlay of public money 
on the preservation of life should be economical, and second, that relief 
should be given in such a way as to produce as little demoralization as 
. possible among the recipients, with as thorough 
efctZno save lUe W ‘ a sifting of the needy as the circumstances 
admitted. Now, it is contended that contract work 
is insufficient to aveit starvation. Tho oontrnolors will not ^employ 
those who are unable to givo adequate return for their wages, ana 
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practically rejection of applicants enmiot be prevented, On iho other 
hand, the wages given to the able-bodied afford no more than a bare 
subsistence for themselves, What, then, nndor such a system, becomes 
of the aged and tender ; the old men, women, and children — the fami- 
lies of those able-bodied men whom the con- 
ofSIottaSffi tractors arc employing? They mast die, or go 
to the poor-house, or be employed on some other 
principle. But to let them die is out of the question. 


It is held that, unless incapable of work, people ought not to 
receive gratuitous relief. This was tho rule observed in our poor- 
hougfcs [N. W, P,, 1869.] Exaction of work acts as a check on pau- 
perism, and is the only practical test of real want. It may, per- 
haps, be replied that suitable work can be enforced in the poor-houses. 
This is true; and whero the numbers are so small as to be easily 
manageable ; when there are means of directing the work successfully, 
and markets for the sale of the produce} and 


Circnmfltfinocs undor . « 

which employment lastly, when the classes needing relief are more 

within tlio poor-housca fit f or manual and sedentary work, such a system 
mny o bui a y given, be at once the most efficionfc and economical. 

But it is clear that there must be a combination of all tho above cir- 


cumstances to ensure a satisfactory result. If the numbers of the poor 
are counted by thousands, in-door work could only be oarriod on iu large 
Government manufactories supervised by a staff of inspecting and 
controlling agency, and utfcorly unsuitod to the temporary exigencies of 
a time of famine, Again, if there nro no markets for the salo of pro- 
duce, tho State may bo a greater loser by tho in-door employment of tho 
poor, than if no work at all woro done ; for, besides tho cost of food, thoro 
would bo tho expenditure on raw material. Something of this kind 
actually happened at Jlenur in Mlmirwavra, whore tho jail products oould 
find no buyers, and tho articles manufactured in tho poor-houses were a 
dead loss. Lastly, if tho classes applying for relief are those who, in 
ordinary times, obtain employment in the fields, to demand from 
them manual work in a poor-houso would bo unprofitable; far 
more so than to collect weavors on a district road, or an embankment, 


for most people, whatever their trade, can wield a spade or carry a 
basket, whereas training and practice are required for spinning and 
KoluctoncG of tho weaving. One more consideration may be men- 
poople to loavo thoir tioned. Tho people were most reluctant to leave 
k° mQS * the neighbourhood , of their homes. They would 

often sooner die than crawl to the poor-house at the head-quarters 
of the pergunnah. This reluotance was intensified when one mem- 
ber of a family was receiving employment on a local work: the 
women and children would naturally remain near the head of a family. 
Mr. H. G, Boss (then Officiating Collector of Bijnour, and one of the 
most careful administrators of relief operations) observed that a family 
often possessed but one blanket ; and if the members were separated, 
those unfortunates who lost the blanket ran the risk of perishing by 
colfl! A line of road running through the centre of a famishing 
population gives general opportunities of relief to villages situated 
within a moderate distance of tho work, On the other hand, poor- 
houses cannot bo established everywhere ; they must usually be opened 
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n(. tho head-iinarUm of n ravemw Hulwlivihion, or nl. other oonU'cs whore 
tlu*ro iK propor agonoy at. eommaml. Siu»h eontrea nmy ho 15 or SO 
miles from iv famishing village j nnd if no work is o tiered near that 
villngo, hut one on which tho able-bodied nlone iitul cin^loyincul, it is 
apprehended Hint many persona must starve. * 


munbovs ou 
Works, 


district 


Accordingly, tho arrangements approved in tho North-West 
Amraemwita nn- Provinces were us follows Poor-honsoa wore estnb- 
tn«\oil in iha North, liflhod at central and convenient points. District 
West l’foviiH.-oa. works wero undertaken on lines considered use- 

ful and accessible to tlio starving population. Where circumstances per- 
mitted, largo public works wore Blurted, nnd gangs collected from 
adjacent districts were sent thither and employed until the scarcity passed 
away. The poor-liouses wero thus far open to all, that no applicants 
went away without a meal. Those deemed capable of labour wero 
drafted olT, either to the district or control works. There remained the 
infirm and holpless. Tlieso received food until they recovered strength, 
when they were scut oil to tlio works or oraployod on some light anil 
suitable in-door occupation. Tho distriot works gave employment to 
those who wero unwilling or unable, for one reason or another, to go to 
the central works. At tho same time, tho wages 
Mi'tlioilof rosUlniiiiR wero carefully rogulnlod so as to induce llm greatest 
possible uurnbor to resort to the points where labour 
was most needed nnd supervision most, ulleotivo. As 
prosperity revived, actual need was rigidly tented by periodical reduction 
Ohooka cm imupnrimn °f w«f? 0 H j rare, however, being taken that payments 
• ■ ■ ' * — should uoL ho leHri Hum would ohlnm a lmro buimir- 

tonco* Thim tho poor-houHos nerved uh foiulm’S to tho 
ditikiot worl<H, and tho InLlor U> tho central works* 
At each point ihovo was a chock on pauperism : at llic 
poor-houses by enforced residence and exaction of 
work from thoso able; at tlio (list riot works by tho 
xcgulalion of pnymonlR to tlio lowest limit com- 
patible with preservation of life; at tho central works by tho exac- 
tion of full work, and by the natural reluctance of tho labourers to 
remain away from borne longer than need be* If 
^ es0 arrangements involved the Stato in expense, 
that result was inevitable under any systotn, and it 
must at least be conceded that many lives wero spared, at the same 
time that professional beggary and pauperism wore effectually dis- 
couraged. 


maintained "at. " three 
points— * 1 st tho poor- 
houHOa with gratuitous 
i*olu»f \ 2 mh tho light- 
Iftbmir wovUh with par- 
tially gratuitous relief} 
$r(l t tbo full 1(11)0111’ 
works without gratui- 
tous roliof. 


# TliBToia & passage in tho introductory chapter to tlio Administration Report of tlio North- 
Western Provinces for 1808 - 60 , paragraph 46 , which bears upon this subject : — ” Relief works to 
bo really sufficient muBt, in part at loast, be provided on tbo spot. A portion of the population will 
gonovnlly bo prepared to proceed to some diatnneo for suitable labour ; nnd for those it is unques- 
tionably expedient to provide works, as suggested by tlio Government of India, in localities whore 
tbo supply of food is cheap nnd plentiful, But oxporionco too plainly proves tlmt vast numbois 
will not avail thomeolvoa of any distant spboro of labour } tiioy will ratlior die at tboiv homos than 
emigrate, and. for these, espooi ally for tho wumon and childion,nnd tho men of tlio families who 
prefer remaining with thorn, work must bo provided at noar and convenient localities, Undorthia 
principle, while largo works have been amply provided by tho Public WorltB Dopaitment, and 
conducted for tbe most part with admirable taot and zeal by its offiooifl, smaller woiks have also 
been oponed every hero and tboro, as necessity required, iu tlic afflicted districts undor the immo- 
dmto clmrgo of the local officers,” *• 
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Payments to labourers should be made in money, food 
being separately imported, if necessary. 

(Prom Mr* Henvey'b Memoir.) 

There are a few other points which, seem worthy of discussion. 

A j move s— First, with reference to wages on relief works. The 
Captain Hopton's course of events in Ajmere Beemed to the Deputy 
ment oF\va d os S pny " Commissioner to show that there could be no fixed 
men s.slq^b. scale : it must vary from time to time with the price 

of grain ; and therefore, whether the works be carried out depart- 
mental^ or by contract, it would be best to make daily payments in 
grain at a fixed minimum scale for a fair amount of work, all extra 
work being paid for by the piece. The Deputy Commissioner illustrates 
his position by referring to the scale of wages in the Ajmere Public 
Works proper. Pie says thafi when tlie cost of feeding a prisoner was 
3 annas 10 pies, and jail rations were 14 chittacks or 28oz., 2 annas per 
diem was the maximum scale on the relief works conducted by the 
Department of Public Works. Looking to the difficulty of obtaining 
food at all, even for cash, the 2 annas are held to have been only 
equivalent to 7 chittaoks or 14oz. of grain, which, for a working-man, 
would not be even a subsistence. 

It may be admilled that the scale of money wages should bonr close 
relation to the prico of food. If 1 £ anna will not 
wiihScfl! lltlultI Vnry ^ny sufRcionb grain to support a labouring- man, the 
rate must bo raised, lb is also undeniable that where 
the circumstances arc bo exceptional as in Ajmere, and food is not pro- 
curable for money, the State must intervene and distribute rations. 
But Captain Hopton's conclusions cannot be aooepted as generally appli- 
cable to all oases of labour relief. Payment of wages 
Payment in money [ iX money is the most convenient and oconomioal 
nfelit] 11 y ro0&l conv(> arrangement. In the first place, as has been observed 
by Mr. H. ( r . Ross, the poor people can mako better 
bargains for themselves than Government can for them. They can buy 
more or more suitable food for au anna or two than Government cau 
supply. If further authority is required. Colonel Baird Smith's opinion 
was strongly opposed to payments in grain 

u I believe it will be found/' he wrote, fC perfectly safe in this country 
to give to every able-bodied man and to every woman and child capable of 
working a money- wage in exchange for their labour. They are nofc expos- 
ed to the temptation that made money-wages ineffective during the 
Irish* famine, * * * Private enterprise may safely be relied on 

for the provision exactly suited to the tastes of the people, and what 
Government has to do is to supply money in exchange for labour to pur- 
chase enough of this food to sustain life in vigour for continous work.” 

•This is not the only clifToronce between tho results of exporieuco in the great Irish famine 
and tliOBo of famines in India. In Ii eland it was found that tho pretence of labour on tlio public 
works was n moat poweilnl demoralizing agent : more so oven than gratuitous distribution of food. 
Men wore so content to idle on the works that private employers oould not obtain labourers, 
Horn® the withdrawal of public works in the spiing of 18*17, and thu substitution of the system 
under tho Act of Parliament, 10 Vie., Clmptor 7. Now ilie loverao of this was the ci\bq in 1SU8-69. 
Tho poople^nly came to tho works when tbov could got no other employment; and, as soon as rain 
foil and agricultural operations wore resumed, they loft in largo numbers, 
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Tufltftmc of inpon- 
voiiiciipit of pi\y wont 
in lowl. 


In paragraph &1, Section 1, of tho Famine Report of IttfiO-fil, an 
example h quoted of mu* of tho ridiof woiUh on which 
Inborn* w «m nl Ural paid lor in Hour, uncooked ; and 
tho m.ull warn anoli a Hystom of nulo barter that, it 
was found luwssnry to substitute money-wages. 
t{ Mon had to buy fuel with n little Hour, salt. uith a little more, 
and so on with other potty purchases; and the small merchants, who 
are always the most convenient channels lor such transactions, wore pub 
to eo much inconvenience by these bartering that they refused to 
work.” 

Then the supervision necessary to secure proper purchase of sup- 
plies and honest distribution of the doles must bo 
bicompnvably more costly than the arrangements 
y J required for payments in money. Payments in grain 

may be usefully introduced when the numbers are small, and tho object 
is to test the severity of distress ; but they need not, 
wiion pjiymoirtfl hi an( j should not, be generally applied simply bocatise 
the price of food may rise above an approved scale 
of wages* Practical experience, ns \\\ Bijnour, 
proves that wages can be raised and lowoiod according to circumstances 
with the best possible retails as regards the number of applicants lor 
relief, and without any disastrous consequences. 


{0 tun nuiy bo usuhilly 
intioducud, 


WAUliS IN Oil AIN. 

Rules for the conduct of sales of rice to the labourers 
employed by the Public Works Department in Orissa, 1807. 

[Note. — These rules hardly come into operation in Orissa in 1807. 
The supply of gram was afterwards found sufficient, and no necessity 
arose for limiting sales to retail quantities or for particular classes. — J . Q.J 

1st . — The Department of Public Works are to state the liuo of 
work where shops for tho sale of grain to their labourers are required, 
the localities in which Ihc shops arc to ho situated, and the probable daily 
or monthly quantity to be disbursed at each shop. 

2nd . — The Department of Public Works arc to give certificates 
every ten days to their contractors for works measured, stating the 
amount duo to the contractor, # amount paid in money, and amount to be 
given in grain at the rate of twelve seers the rupee, according to 
tickets. 

3rd. — These tickets are to be printed off by the Department of 
Public Works, with consecutive numbers; each ticket to be for twelve 
seers, equal in value to one rupee. 

4}th , — On shewing his certificate to the moodi in charge of tho 
shop, the moodi will weigh over the amount of rico covered by the 
number of the tickets, either to the contractor or to tire labourers to 
whom the contractor may make over the tickets, and the moodi will 
secure, and carefully retain, the said tickets, in exchange for; the rice 
weighed out. , 
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8/A.— Tho moodi will enter tlio disbursement in his daily cash ac- 
counts, with clato, noting on the opposite side the numbers of the tickets 
received in exchange, and he will fortnightly send to the Collector's 
Office his account, shewing total amount expended and balance of stock 
in Laud, The amount expended must bo covered by the tickets sent in, 
and for any difference the moodi will have to pay. 

6///. — These tickets will then be nicked like a railway ticket in 
the Collector's Office, and forwarded to the Department of Public 
Works ) and a cheque on the Collector must be given in return by the 
Department of Public Works, the amount of which will be credited to 
the (e Importation Fund/' and the accounts properly adjusted. 

7 th , — With his fortnightly despatch of tickets to the office, the 
moodi should forward an indent for any further stock required to the 
Collector, who will give the necessary orders for the delivery of the full 
quantity, or such part as he may think proper, from the nearest sale 
golah, and for its despatch, cither by the moodi, should be contract for 
tlie transport, or by some other agent or contractor for transport. 
The Collector's order will be retained as the sale dep6t Superintendent's 
voucher. 

Bih . — The moodics are to be paid such a monthly salary on such 
security as the Commissioner may think fit. 


TABLE shewing EVEN quantities of RICE and EVEN sums of 
WAGE WITHOUT FRACTIONS (Rice taken at 12 seers 
per rupee ) . 

It is difficult to divide the maund into seers at prices not involving 
the fractional part of a pio if sold at the rate of Rs, 8-4 per maund ; 
but if tile rate bo fixed at Rs. 3-6-4 por maund, it admits of the easy 
division of the maund into seex’s, and would give twelve seers of rice for 
the rupee. 

A labourer's daily wages being calculated at three annas per day, 
he would, therefore, after purchasing two seers at two annas eight pie, 
have four pie left for the purchase of salt, and for other expenses, so 
that, practically, the orders of Government would be carried out by 
the adoption of this rate. 


1 

seer 

will 

cost 

0 

seers 

19 

99 

3 

» 

99 

99 

4 

91 

99 

i 9 

5 


99 

99 

6 


99 

99 

7 

» 

91 

99 

8 

a 

99 

99 

9 

a 

99 

99 

10 

9) 

99 

99 

IS 

» 

99 

99 

SO 

9} 

99 

» 

"30 

» 

99 

99 


Its. A. P. 

,014 
.028 
.040 
.054 
.068 
.080 
,094 
, 0 10 8 
0 13 0 

, 0 13 4 

,10 0 
, 1 10 8 
..280 
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The System of Daily Wage without Task-work. 

(N, W. I’uoviNriirt, 1800-451 . — •CoLcftfu. JBuuu Smith*) 

Uov the relief of tlic able-Wlietl poor, a aeries of "special raliof 
TVOTks ,J have boon OYgnnvml, both in the North- Wcsteiu Provinces and 
the Punjab, on principles much the same, but. with details varying 
according to locality and other circumstances* 

The primary condition of admission on those works is, that appli- 
cants shall not be so helpless as to bo unfit for culinary labour in dig- 
ging, carrying, and the like. If they two so helpless, they properly fall 
under charge of the agents for relief of the helpless poor, but they 
wonkl be improperly placed on special relief works* Sonic confusion of 
thought is apt to aviso on this point, audit is well to notice it. Ollicevs 
in charge of special relief works find men, women, and children roach 
them so grievously exhausted as to bo utterly useless for some time 
afterwards. It is of course essential that these poor creatures should 
have all needful help, and should not bo sent away. But the means of 
helping them should be provided from Ike funds supplied for the help- 
less, and not from those provided for the able-bodied poor. No officer 
having to deal with suoh a case would over find the slightest difficulty 
in procuring the means of supporting them till they wore lit for work, 
oitlicr from the district or central Committees. It is only tin not of jus- 
tice towards Government to meet such i\ demand, inasmuch as Govern- 
ment has liberally subscribed towards the Buskmnnuo of the helpless by 
doubling all private bid ascii pi ions, and ought not to bo again taxed for 
the same claws by having to pay for them on special relief work also. 

All people thou willing to give labour in exchange for wages are 
admitted on those works. The wages given arc calculated ut the lowest 
xalo needful for subsistence, and for that only. Troth on labour that 
is not wanted, but is a mere drug in the market, is wholly out of the 
question, It is, in a pecuniary souse oven, at least a very expensive 
method of working, tor the average capacity of the workers is much 
below that of ordinary labourers, and the cost of work so executed must 
always be high. But no middle courso exists between employing 
those people and maintaining them. They certainly cannot support 
themselves, and it is better far to accept the high rates of work conse- 
quent on their employment than lo let them subside into the class of 
helpless poor or die. It is clear that on special relief works no specific 
rates can possibly be fixed. They must range from very nearly the entire 
cost of subsistence to the rates due for ordinary labour, according to the 
comparative woiking capacity of the people employed, and may at any 
time show fluctuations dependent on this capacity alone, and thus be 
wholly beyond the control of the officer in. charge. Some officers have 
tried to work within limiting rates, hut it is only practicable to do so 
systematically by overlooking the fact, that wages on special relief 
works are subsistence wages only, and cannot be retrenched for short 
work without starving the work-people. It is remarkable, however, 
how well and cheaply amid all the difficulties of the case, an energetic 
officer can execute special relief works. But this comparatively satisfac- 
tory result cannot be obtained by reducing wages. It depends on close 
personal supervision, on the careful adjustment of tasks to stiehgth, in 
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the formation of working parties, so that the strong and the weak 
may each have just the kind or quantity of woik they are best fitted 
to do. In this way the best may be made of the system, but at best 
it will never be an economical one. It, however, returns in labour a 
sensible proportion of tho cost of maintaining the people, and what is 
perhaps of more importance, it teaches them to continue reliance on 
their own capacity to work as their best means of subsistence, and 
maintains their self-respect by keeping them above the position of 
helpless paupers. 

The wages allowed are 1^ annas, or about for each man, 
1 anna, \^d.> for each woman, and half an anna, for each child. 
A man, lus wife, and three children can thus earn four annas or about 
six-pence a day, on which the whole party can so subsist as to have their 
capacity to work fairly maintained. The same can be done on each 
separate wage, though of course family groups fare best* 

The work-people are ordinarily organized in gangs of 500 each, to 
which a separate cash-keeper and seiies of petty officers arc attached. 
They live usually in light sheds on the works j have grain shops move- 
able with them \ occasionally, as on. the hill road through the Sub- 
Ilimmalayas, where 17,000 or 18,000 people are gathered into one place, 
officers of tlie civil department reside on the spot to maintain order, 
ensure supplies, and the like, while the engineers attend to the works 
only. On one of tho relief woiks payinonb for labour was at first made 
in flour uncooked ; but this soon brought on such a system of rude 
barter that it was wisely abandoned, and a subsistence money-wage 
substituted. Men bad to buy fuel with a little flour, salt with a little 
more, and so on with other petty purchases, and the small merchants, 
who are always the most convenient channels for such transactions, 
were put to so much inconvenience by tlieso harborings that they refuse 
to work. Tho loss our systems of relief derange the ordinary machi- 
nery of society, and the more they can be made to dovetail themselves 
into it, so to speak, the better they will always be found to work. 

The chief “Special Belief Works’* authorised are the following:— 


The road from Roorkee to Deyrah crossing the 
Sub-Himmalayas 

The road from Hauppcr to Gurmuktesur 
The Hindun River diversion 
Tho Futtehghur branch of the Ganges Canal 
The Jloolundshuhur branch of the GaDges Canal 
Works at Agra ... 

Road from Shekoabad ... 

Irrigation works near Agra 
Works at Delhi 
Works in Delhi District ... 

Road from Delhi to Muttra 
Irrigation works in Goorgaon 
* Works in Rohtuk ... 

Works in Hansi ... 

W^iks in Hissar 


Approximate number of 
pooplo daily employee*. 


18,000 

7,500 

4.000 

6.000 
4,000 

18,000 

4.000 

2.000 
15,000 
15,000 

8,000 

5.000 

3.000 

4.000 

3.000 



ukubv wouKfl c*inKvi«v wr a.uumk>iuki> ranmnum 


ApjuMvmmli' numtiwr uf 

iHHlpllI itttll) mpltlJOlU 

Varioufl potty works in dwtiiela of 1 ho North .‘Western 
Provinces, Bonus rather largo, hoikio small, twer ag- 
ing, say 1,500 per dibtriot ... ... 1(1, .100 

Ditto ditto in Urn Punjab ... 1 0,500 


Grand total employed daily on all kinds of 

special lelief works ... 143,000 


I have giveu these numbers only from general information, not 
from the accounts ; but the result is, I believe, approximately 
correct. 

In reviewing this plau of relief, I am satisfied that it haB provod 
a most healthy and satisfactory success. The worst parts of the famine 
tract have been traversed by long lines of woiku, or by smaller doUutlicd 
works to which tho suffering people have freely resorted. They have 
loft thorn, too, whenever the ordinary farming work of tho country 
required their presence. Tho e licet produced on all the working parties 
by the call for labour to cut the spring harvest was most marked. 
About tho half number left; and having been ahmmt about a fortnight 
or three weeks, they began again to return, und very Bonn restored the 
previous strength of the parties. There was tlum a healthy sympathy 
between tho working of tho plan and tho general wants of tho country. 
No real ineonvonioueo was caused by tho withdrawal of so much labour, 
as such proportion of it as was wanted by tho farmers spontaneously 
met their cull, and was only employed by Government when thoro was 
no employment for it elsowhex'o. 

Tho pecuniary burden has, however, boon a heavy one on the Slate. 
It is estimated that the enliro cost of special relief works, great and 
small, throughout both provinces, will nob bo leys than about 250,000/. 

The ordiuary operations of tho different departments employed in 
executing public works throughout the famine tract have supplied nn 
additional means of relief, of which tho influence has been extensive. 
Labour being paid for there on the usual terms, they are resorted to 
only by work-people capable of full work, and they thus form the final link 
in the chain of rolief, The relief-house paupers, when sufficiently restored 
to be fit for out-door labour, are drafted off to special relief works, and 
■when still further restored, so as to be fit for full work, they may earn 
full wages by passing off to one or other of the ordinary public works of 
the country. The East Indian Bailway, which passes right through the 
heart of the worst part of the central section of tho famine tract, and 
the numerous channels under construction by tho Irrigation Department, 
are the most prominent and most useful of these works. It is difficult 
to estimate their entire effeot, but it will not be far wrong to say'that 
they give daily employment in all parts of tho suffering districts to 
between 40,000 and 50,000 people. 
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THE CONTRACT SYSTEM. 

4 

Contracts ©ii-massc versus Individual paymonts. 

(Rajpootana, 1868-69,— Col. Brooke, Governor-Generai/s Agent.) 

Another important question gave rise to much discussion during 

Should famine relief th ® progress of the famine. Many objected to 
works bo carried on by relief works being performed by contract labour, 
paymmitsT individual « place of by departmental labour.* It was said 
that the contractors rejected the poor and feeble; 
and that, though an allowance was made to them by the Public Works 
Department to cover the loss, they were supposed to sustain by the 
employment of inefficient labourers, yet that they only employed the 
able-bodied, and appropriated the allowance made. All the extra pay- 
ments, however, were made, not upon the statements of the contractors, 
but upon measurements of the work. An enquiry took place, and the 
department were exonerated from blame. It is possible there may have 
been some truth in the statements. The term able-bodied during the 
famine could only he used in a comparative sense. The able-bodied had 
frequently families to support, and the proceeds from their labour had 
generally to bo divided amongst its members, so that the best-paid men, 
did not partake of enough food to keep their bodies in vigor, Even 
the sepoys of tho Mbainvarra battalion were reported by their medical 
olficor to be in a debilitated state, in consequence of insufficiency of 
food from this very cause, and it cannot be regarded as surprising if 
daily labourers wore in the same condition. The contractors may have 
boon perfectly right, whon they gave the name of feeble to such men. 
Til nan called really feeble at such a time could not work at all, and 
frequently died on attempting the exertion of lifting a mattock. 

Apart from this, however, the requisite number of supervisors 
were not available to overlook such extensive and such numerous works, 
had they been constructed by departmental labour. The payment alone of 
such vast numbers, as were daily employed, would have required a large 
staff ot tollers and auditors. Colonel ICeatinge, Governor- Gen eral’s Agent 
in Rajputana, was very anxious to obtain volunteers to supervise works 
constructed departmental ly, and pressed * * * [who had 

remonstrated against the contract system] to undertake the duty. He 
offered them 50 per cent, margin above the price paid to contractors, to 
insure them against loss, so long as it might be the means of affording relief 
to the suffering poor. Only one gentleman would undertake the duty, and 
eight miles of a famine relief road was made over to him, with an appro- 
priation of Rs. 20,000. But keeping the accounts and working depart- 
mental^ entailed so much labour and difficulty, that in eight months this 
gentleman had only spent lis. 2,800 upon the road, and the relief 
afforded was consequently very small. In this case, the departmental 
system failed. By the contract system, labour and food were being ad- 
mimstered to thousands, and though now and then there may have been 

[# Detrimental lubcur, i,o,, in which the department reckons separately with oaoU individual 

labourer, 3 




mti.nr work* i'uivtia for .uiu-Mioimm r.\nnunniH. 


hit 

irregulanlietf by gvawpiug cant rat*( urn, yet it wiw not tlu* vuU\ The 
worth were dourly Htiporvisii'il by exmitivc ollims, who wore inohl 
energetic during the Ituniue, in lelieviug tlintvesq, and narrowly watch- 
ing the notion of the eoutriii'tnvrt# The vevy fuel. of poov-houwoa having 
been established by the Public Works Depart imuit. at. tlm works them- 
solves hhmvo how many of tlu* really treble lloekcd to them. 

Whenever famine labour has been o varied from the feeblo 

Ilrad ilihlindiim he- P 00 * 1,1 «‘‘« m f V 0,1 » j L h «« I "’ 1 ' 11 nlw «.Y« WTJ 

twi'iMU«wino iriw works unveimmcrntive. lnmng the llajpootima famine, 
nm\ fhniiuiiiln relief. a loss of 70 to SO per cent, of the outlay was not 
unusual, so that nothing was gained to the Stale by this species of 
relief to those whose hunger had inorged into starvation, whereas the 
labour which maintained the comparatively able, gave the district the most 
valuable communications in every direction, and was actually more 
serviceable in maintaining human life than any other kind of relief. 
Nut only should we sustain the very feeble and infirm, but we ought, 
in an economical point of view, still more to preserve those who are the 
thews and sinews of the State, Without relief they uho would have 
starved. The famine relief works, therefore, are of more vnluo when 
they give employment to the able-bodied, and a proportionate benefit to 
the public, than when they arc permitted to degenerate into feeding 
places, where thoso who are too weak and sickly to work can obtain 
charitable grunts of food. Uscpuih proper that thi* broad distinction 
which him been i'mpumtly enunciated, 1 believe by Government, about it 
be preserved in giving relief during sill ItumneH* m., that famine relief 
works should be devoted exclusively for providing labour for the able- 
bodied and comparatively able, and Unit the very weak and feeble should 
be regarded as lit recipient h for charitable relief only. At Ajmere there 
was disappointment that famine relief works did not fulfil belli objects. 

Selected examples of relief works carried on toy D. P. W., 
with labourers tooth able-bodied and intom.— N, W f> 
Provinces, 1869. 

(Extern Mit, HuHvrffl Hkmqhi.) 

Emtmi Canyon on Ramyimya JDoab Canal, 

The dosign of this canal, which is to bo taken out of tho Ganges at 
Skumporc, sixioen miles below Itnrdwar, is to 
wl^nnaSkoii! 11011 mifl Provide for the irrigation of tho Bijnour, Morada- 
bad, and Budaon districts. Tho situation of the 
work was convenient for the poor of' Bijuour, and when, after the har- 
vesting of tho spring crops of 1800, it was found that the number of 
applicants for employment in that district was vapidly increasing, it was 
determined to undeitako the excavation of the canal, and to transfer to 
the work all the labourers of Bijuour who could bo porsuaded, or com- 
pelled by reduction of wages on the local works, to go thither. Accord- 
ingly, a portion of about twenty miles was chosen at a point where 
the lino of the canal crosses the high road from Gurhmooktesifl? to 
Moradahnd, and this point was selected because it was easily accessible 
to Bijnour, and at the same time sufficiently far to form a te£t of real 
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tvcod , HnjubporQ* the hend -quarters of operations, was also conveniently 
situated Cor the purchase of supplies from Moradabad. 

By the 20 th May, all preparation for the shelter and sanitary ar- 

Armal of work- ran # einent of the^ workmen had been concluded, 
people, ’ an ^ gangs from Bijnour began to arrive. From the 

20th May to the 20th October, the following daily 
numbers were employed : — 


May 

June 

July 

A ugust 

September 

October 


289 

6,000 

6,075 

6,946 

6,435 

179 


4,985 


And the oost was Us. 80,341-2-6, or at the rate of Rs. 16 per head 

Cost Of (ho work. ° f the ^erage, i.e Ra. 3-38 per month for 

five months. The estimated cost of the work was 
Rs. 60,504. The difference between this estimate and the actual cost, 
lls. 10,837-2-6, represents the sacrifice involved in the employment of 
famine labourers. This sum has been again sub-divided into — 


Infirmary ... 

Hutting »., 

Miscellaneous ... 
Loss by labour 


Rs. A. P. 
893 7 6 

8,216 11 10 
1,910 12 10 
8,836 2 4 


Total ... 19,857 2 6 


The heavy cost of hutting is noticeable; and this charge must 
always be taken into consideration in deciding between large central 
public works and local works near the homes of the people; but the 
main point to be observed is, that the cost of carrying out these oper- 
ations under direct supervision of the departmental officers was only S2 
per cent, in excess of the usual rates. A daily average of 4,985 people 
for five months cost Rs. 19,857-2-6, or Rs. 4 per head, i. e 13 annas per 
head per month. At the commencement of operations the people showed 
a great disinclination to stay, though the wages — men 1£ anna, women 1 
anna, children f and J anna — were more than they could obtain at 
Bijnour. A comparison of the numbers at the work on the 31st May, 
2,259, with the total numbers of arrivals in the month, 2,894, proves 
that about 21 per cent, had deserted in ten days, 
at first W ° llc ’ Pe0pl ° deS<irt ' ria ^ ^ line the arrivals were very 

a " IBC * few, while towards the end of the same month 

the average rose to 236 daily. The change may be attributed 
parti} 7 to the growing conviction in the minds of the people that they 
were to be kindly and fairly treated, and partly to the increasing pressure 
applied by the Collector of Bijnour to drive the people away from his 

8 
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local woiVh. V>m ing tin* month only (130 d* aci'tod, a lc«,s number Ilian 
iu the ton lii^l, days of May. In July, tlnnn hum n. Inigo nvimuin, 
4,hliVJ ; Imt also u great number of dcaorletH, 4,053. These latter 
arc divided in the otlioial report into — (1) Field-labourers who, owing 
to commencement of tlio monsoon, relumed, to ngriuulluro; (3) thoso 
who had saved enough to subsist ; (!$) those who eiune to tho work a 
expecting high wages and litllo work. Among tho third dusts aro iiV» 
eluded people from Budoon, 1,000 of whom never wont to work at nil, 
and others deserted after a low days. There wub also a perceptible 
falling-off in tho number of applicants in July j the average of arrivals 
fell iu tho last ten days to 108 from 300 at the beginning of the month. 
In August 5,009 people came fiom Bijnour and 510 from Mortidnbikl, 
while 3,120 deserted. The numbers arriving from Bijnour woro very 
high towards the end of the month, vis., 4,78 on Mill, 491 on 10th, 
and 774 on 20th, hut the number of arrivals on the last day of the 
month was only 5. 


In September, tho average was very high, the actual number on 
tho first day being 8,728. The arrivals woro 310, 
in Ui”luUuui.° f * mmllMS and on the 30th only 2,4(13 wore present ; 0,575 
lliorclbvo left tho work, doubtless in cmiHoquonoo 
of the greatly improved prospects near their own homes. On tho 2nd 
October tho lmmhors wore roduood to 1,905, mid soon after a procla- 
mation was issued that tlm wmk would ho closed wilhiu 10 days. 
VV hen tho woiks woro Aually closed on tho 20th October, tlio number 
were 1,122, and HO new arrivals had cornu in during tho month. 

Tlio following till do gives tlio proportions of 


rvftpfiilinn of moil, \yrv 
liion, mill clultlroiu 


men, women, 
arrivals i— 


mid uhildron among tho monthly 


OliiUlrcni. 



From tbc above it will be soon that tho proportions were much the 
aamo throughout the four months. The men preponderated ; whereas 
on the local works in Bijnour district, the mon formed ouly one-fourth 
of the number employed. The obvious roason is that it was upon the 
men that pressure was brought to bear by the Bijnour authorities to 
induce them to leave tho local works. And probably the women and 
children at Rujubpore were mostly members of the families of the men 
who wore thus transferred. 

Sanitary arrangements were very good. Tho hospitals were carefully 

Sanitary arrangements. ! ooke ? ^ ^ud goats were provided to suckle 
infants whoso mothers were too exhausted of too 
old to support them. Mortality and sickness wore low* In May one 
death occurred— a starving child who had not been brought t<7 hospital. 
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For tho following months, tho average of sick and numbers of deaths 
wore — • 


Mmsth. 

Daily strength. 

Daily sick. 

Proportion of 
sick per 1,000. 

1 

Deaths. 

Proportion of 
deaths per 1,000. 

Juuo ... ... 

0,000 

80 

0* 

8 

1-6 

July 


40 

7*67 

10 

1*0 

August ... ... 

6,046 

00 

GOO 

8 

1*1 

Soptombor 

0.436 

73 

11*18 

10 

2*0 


Description of people The greater number of deaths in September is 
wlio applied for woit. ascribed to the prevalence of heavy rains. 

The following interesting particulars are given in the official report 
regarding the class and habits of the applicants for employment : — 

“ Fully nine-tenths of the people come from the Bijnour district, 
principally from the neighbourhood of large towns ; the rest were from, 
the Moradabad and Budaon districts. 

" As regards caste, most were Julais,* Cheepees,t or Chumnrs jj 
by far the greatest number were Juliiis, There were very few cultivators 
of laud. Tho numbers in a family varied from a single man to upwards of 
a dozen, including children. The families generally numbored live or six. 

" They remained on tho works from six weeks or two months gen- 
erally, but many si ayod much longer. Several hundreds of those who came 
the lust day tho work was opened* only left it on the day it was closed. 

(( Tho tyn&elh gangs wore, as far as possible, arranged by villages, 
a certain number of huts being assigned to each gang ; they occupied 
the huts according to oaste and families. The amount of food they ate 
naturally varied with their circumstances and dispositions. Men with 
large families would, perhaps, have to be content with 6 chittacks per 
day, while men without encumbrances would either save an anna or 
live pice per day, or spend their two annas every day with a full meal. 
They would sometimes buy a blanket when they had saved sufficient. 
In the majority of cases, as far as could be ascertained, they did not leave 
the work without rupee or two about them. A good many saved money 
from the beginning, and left for their homes at the* end of August and 
beginning of September with four to seven rupees to onable them to 
tide over the interval before the cutting of the khurreef” 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OP BELIEF WORKS FOR BOTH 
THE ABLE-BODIED AND THE INFIRM CARRIED 
ON BY THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


(From Mr, Menvei/s Memoir } pp, 104-106.^ 


Moradabad and Tigree Road. 

At the close of 1868 Government issued a circular pointing out 
- ^ the quarrying of kunkur, jmilitary^ buildings, and 


Preparations 

work. 


for 


tho enlargement of the Tigree Road as suitable 


* Weavers. 


f Cotton printers. 


J Curriers, 

















n, r, w. KurtmiriNf ion until 


works to bo umWluken by tlu> Public Wtirlc^ Impart xnont officers for 
the relief of ilio poor in Momdubml, bVom January to May ISGD, the 
two former flashes of winks gave employment to daily averages of 
1,374 and 8KS people, respectively. Tho Tigivo Itond employed the 
following numbers : — 

Di'tulU of numbers and eo$h 


Aiouw. 


flvjK’luUtim*. 


Hutu of hi irk |mr 
t.lNMt (*uh re feet, 


1st lo lGtli Jrmnnvy 
15th to 2tst „ 

21at to Slat „ 
l«ii to Mill Vubrunvy 
14tli to 28th „ 

1st lo 16tli MiU’oli 
15th to Slat „ 
lwt to Mill April 
10 IU lo noth » 

lHt to lnih Muy 
lOtli Lo IUd|i 


The distress was notnmiked at the oonnncncomont of the year. This 
was foreseen by tho Collector of Morudabnd, who warned Mr, White, 
Executive Engineer, in ehargo, that tho tanks in process of construction 
and the oloaring of jungle would keep the pcoplo near home for some 
time, but that he must bo prepared for large numbers after the end of 
January, From Fobruary to April the assistance given was very great 
and of essential service to tho relief of this part 
puir a ” S ° m0nlB f ° r 6 * P " country. At the beginning arrangements 

for supplies were entered into by Mr. White with 
trader of Moradabad, who was to get 17 annas for every 1G annas* 
worth of food supplied ; but shortly afterwards the Collector took this 
part of the measures upon himself. The gangs were kept within 
moderate dimensions, 800 or 900 people, and stationed at points within 
convenient distances from tho work-people's homes. At four points 
grass-huts 50 feet long were erected, and in them 30 or 40 infirm, 
maimed and blind poisons resided. The deaths were 12. 

The rates at which work was turned out varied from an excessive 
Rates of work. amount in January to a moderate scale itvM ay, 

June, and July, by which time the people had 
been induced to take task-work, and payments for daily labour were 
abandoned. The high rates in the early months are paitly aScribable 
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to the oxpense of building huts and making sanitary arrangements, 
and partly to the fact that the tools at the disposal of the officers in 
charge were at first so few that until a sufficient supply had been manu- 
factured, tbe labour could not be fully turned to account, But there 
were two other causes. The scale of wages adopted was needlessly high 
at the commencement, and was only reduced to a moderate amount in 
March, It was as follows : — 


Mowth. 

Boldars. 

Coolies, able. 

Coolie*, weak. 

Children, 


mm 

— 

; As. p. 

mm 

January * 


mgm 


Bcl’tiH 

.February 

■ 

HVH 



March 

Hi 

1 0 

B 



And secondly, a very great number of the people employed wero old 
men and young children, from whom only light tasks could be exacted. 

The following figures have been worked out 

innZ 01 ‘ U0US ° r nl>1 ° nnd frora a iablc S ivcn Mr * White 


Percentages of labourers ^ £,<?., the proportions between shilled and unskilled 9 

able and infirm* 


rjciuon. 

Skilled. 

TTiibkiltad. 

Able. 

Infirm. 


Per cent. 

Per rent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

January 

13 

87 

11 

23 

February 

8 

92 

40 

04 

Mai cli ... „ t 

2 

08 

12 

88 

April „ 



100 

15 

85 

May ... ... ... ••• ... mi 

2 

OS 

18 

82 


The significance of the above percentages is twofold. They explain, 
in the first place, why the expenditure exceeded 
^Conclusions drawn from ^ usua i sca le, and, in the second place, they show 
° eurefl * h.ow completely the works answered the object for 

which they were designed. The unskilled labourers, and they for the most 
part old or weakly, were just the persons who must have died but for 
relief, and who, on the other hand, would probably have never reached 
the poor-houses. This, therefore, is an example of a special relief work 
conducted by direct departmental agency, and of the greatest possible 
service, notwithstanding the somewhat excessive rate of expenditure* 
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Banda, 1809.— Rates and outturn. (Daily wage system.) 

(Mr. IIenvex’s Report.) 

The classes requiring aid wore field-lnl tourers, and the most 
Classes requiring rdiof. numerous applicants, chumnvs. It was not, how- 
ever, until the beginning of March 1809 that nc- 
Moobwob of rehof. tive operations wore called for. Special relief works, 
consiatiug chiefly of the deepening of tanks and rawing of embankments, 
were then taken in hand. Ordinary district works also gave employment 
until the hot weather of 1869, and advances to zemindars for raising 
earthen embankments were useful in employing labourers near their own 
homes, who must otherwise have resorted to the special relief works. 

According to the official report, the daily 
Numbers omployea on numbers of applicants for labour were as fol- 

works. , *■ 

low : — 



March, 

i 

April. 

May, 

| Juno. | 

July. 

i 

| August. 

On special wovka 

i 

24 

1,112 

s,m 

8,10G 

C28 

200 

On district works 

130 

3 Mi 

1M1 

3, [lit 

m 

m 

Tot AX 

103 

1,200 

10,013 

11,20(1 

HHii 



Average over the whole period 3,259. 

Prom this table it appears that tho demand for employment was 
very groat in May, when all harvpnt operations 
Demand for employment h ft( j CO asc(L and that it d ocl in ctl rapidly as soon as 
the rams began. The extent to winch labour is 
required in the rainy season will be readily conceived when it is remem- 
bered that tho cotton crop alone usually takes five or six weedings. 
In the year 1867 many fields were seen completely choked with weeds, 
because sufficient labour was not procurable. 

The special relief works were started almost entirely in the Tirohan 
~ , .. . pergunnah j but in April 1809, it was observed that 

«iief S work8. n ° flP ° W people from villages in Dursenda near the Jumna 
were flocking to the Manickpore Road in Tirohan, 
and it was thought better to give such people employment in Dursenda 
and Banda near their homes. The first work undertaken was a new 
tank on the Sidye Nullah in pergunnah Tirohan, on which, from 2nd 
March to 20th June 1869, 101,755 men, women, and children were 
employed, at a cost of Rs. 7,285-4-2. The last work to close was the 
cutting of a gh&t on the Paisunna river, which was kept in hand until 
the 15th September 1869, and gave employment to 14,288 labourers 
between that date and the 15th July. 

The rates at which work was turned out were not remunerative. They 

High rates explained. var j ed from 16 aima8 . to 6 anna B per 100 cubic fEet, 
and were extremely high as compared with the ordi- 
nary district scale, The causes assigned ar s~fint 7 that the labourers 
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Mortality from emi stroke. 


were unskilled ; secondly, that the hardness of the ground in May and 
June increased the cost of digging; thirdly ^ that it was necessary to 
allow an interval of 6 J hours 3 rest at midday to lessen the risk of 
sunstroke, which was not even thus entirely 
avoided, for on the 9th May, nine persons were 
killed by the extreme heat, and 27 prostrated at the Manickpore road, 
notwithstanding the observance of all ordinary precautions ; fourthly, 
that miscellaneous expenditure, such as hutting, hospital, and burial 
charges, swelled the cost. 


Relief works for both the able-bodied and the infirm together. 

Bellaiy, 1854f, — Ms. E. Mai/tby, Member of Madras Revenue Board 
on deputation, 13th November 1854. # 

I now proceed to offer a few observations on the mode in which 
employment has been given to the people, the numbers which have been 
employed at various times, the expenditure incurred, and the supposed 
value of the work performed. 


Kind of employment provided. 

I have already observod that, in consequence of a want of materials 
and carriage, it was found impracticable to undertake bridges or other 
works of masonry, and that the people were therefore employed in earth- 
work, chiefly in making roads, which occupation, besides being a public 
benefit to the district, was best suited to untrained labourers, and afforded 
the most easy means of giving employment to large masses of indigent 
people within a moderate distance of their villages. In Bellary, 
however, some of tho poor wero advantageously employed in improving 
the pettah and town with the approval of the Board of Revenue ; and 
on the application of the General Commanding the Division, to which 
the Board gave their sanction, the Collector afterwards placed 2,000 to 
3,000 of the destitute poor at the disposal of the military authorities 
for employment in the cantonment. The useful work upon which they 
were employed are enumerated in a letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Quarter-Master-General, which also shows that the principal tank, 
upon which the town and Cantonment depend for drinking water, 
has been cleared out at an expense of Rs. 9,468; although a similar 
work could not have been performed in an ordinary year at the usual rate 
of wages for less than Rs. 16,161, and that a lasting benefit has thus 
been conferred on the station at a saving of Rs, 6,695. With this 
exception, and small improvements to the streets of the town of Gooty 
and Adony, the people have been employed on the lines of road shown 
in the map which accompanied the first part of this report. The details 
of these lines could not be at present furnished, and will be forwarded 
hereafter through the prescribed channel when their accounts are closed. 
I shall, therefore, limit myself on this occasion to giving a general state- 
ment of the number of people employed, and the total monthly expendi- 
ture until the end of September. 

* Vroia Mr. DalyoU’fa Memoir on Former Soaroities in Madras, previous to 1800. — 
Madras 4to. 
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Numbers and proportion of population employed. 

The returns of the first week in each month show that the number 
of people on the charily roads has bcon as follows ; — 

Us. 

January ... ... ».* 8,76G 


February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


16*017 
83,270 
48,299 
77,863 
93,092 
07,65 L 
77,768 
05,869 


The highest number reached was in the second week of July, when it 
amounted to 100,599, being 8 per cent, of the population of the entire 
district. In the talooks, where the distress was greatest, tho percentage 
of the poor employed bore the following propoitiou to the number of 
fcheir inhabitants 

Bollary ... ... 10 por confc. 


Adony 
Goolem 
Punchapollcm 
Gooty 


17 

19 

104 

28 


On comparing the above return with the statement of monthly 
prices given in paragraph 7, it will be observed that tho number of 
applicants for assistance increasod with much regularity in proportion 
as food became dearer, and the result has borne out -the opinion of tho 
Collector, who, in his report to the Board on the probable deficiency of 
the harvest and the amount of old grain in store, calculated that 75,000 
or 6 per cent, of the population might require temporary relief. The 
applicants for employment have consisted of all castes and occupations, 
and comprised, in many instances, cultivators of the better class with 
their families. The women and the boys have always exceeded the men 
who have more varied means of finding employment, and in September 
their relative numbers were as five to three. The returns for that month 
show that nearly one-fourth of the men then employed contributed 
directly to the public revenue, the rest were weavers, farm-labourers, and 
common coolies. 

Subordinate Establishment —Native. 


At first the Collector, with the aid of his Assistants and native 
establishment, had to arrange for commencing the charity roads, and 
establish a system for employing with some degree of regularity the 
large numbers of indigent applicants who sought relief. The arrange- 
ments made by the Collector for the purpose were reported to the Board 
of Revenue, and made entire approval. With the aid of the Civil 
Engineer’s establishment and the Maramut Superintendent parts of ?ines 
were marked out, and the people set to work under the superintendence 
of the Assistant Collectors, of whom Mr. C. R. Pclly was Ch§ most 
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active, and the tehsildars aided by a temporary establishment. The 
coolies (male and female) wore divided into companies of 600 indivi- 
duals, which again were sub-divided into five gangs of 120 each. The 
establishment entertained for each such company was as follows : — 

Rs. 

8 
35 
40 

Total ... 83 

Its monthly cost amounted to Rs. 83 j and there were also appointed, 
iu some instances, native overseers or peshkars, on 'salaries ranging 
from lie, 15 downwards, to assist the tehsildars. 

Upper E st ablishment — European. 

When the seven [European] officers [military] who were appointed 
to be Superin ten denis arrived, they lclievcd the Collector’s Department 
of the immediate charge of the charity roads. Distances, averaging 
generally 50 miles, were assigned to each, and within their respective 
ranges they had entire conti ol over the coolies and the native temporary 
road establishments under the instructions of the Board of Revenue. 
The payment of coolies and the subordinate road servants dovolved 
entirely upon these executive officers, it being arranged that they 
wove to draw on the Collector for such money as they required 
from time -to time, and to he responsible for its safe custody aud 
disbursement, sending detailed accounts of the expenditure to the 
Collector and Civil Engineer. In cases of misconduct those officers 
were empowered to dismiss their native subordinates, and the Collector, 
while at times communicating to thorn his wishes either direct or tliiough. 
the Civil Eugineer, relied much on their judgment and local informa- 
tion for admitting or rejecting applicants for employment on the roads, 
and for discharging tho least indigent of the coolies as the pressure of 
„ , , , , _ „ the distress abated. Detailed instruc- 

Cited eow in auu god mm. tiouB* were drawn out lor the guidance 

of these executive officers by the Civil 

Engineer, Major Henderson. 

But it seems proper here to explain that iu some remote places, 

distant from the main lines of roads 
where it was found necessary to give 
1,160 assistance to the very poor, the arrange* 
1 82 ? raen ^ s l>he purpose have continued 
dso under the supei in tendence of the Culleo- 
~7TZ tor and his establishment. Thus, out 
- — r — r of the 47,118 coolies still employed 
on the 14th ultimo, 4,143 are under 
inspection of different tehsildars controlled by the Collector, as shown 
in the marginal statement. Measures will now be taken to stop all 
this description of work, leaving such labourers as arc in absolute want 
to apply "for employment to the nearest Road Superintendents. 

‘ 9 


BelUry Talook ... 
Adony do* * ... 

Goollem do. 
Punahnpollom Ttilouk 
Rnidroog do. 

Dkurmavorum do. 


1 Mootsuddy or Accountant, at Rs. 8 
5 Darogahe, at Rs. 7 each 
10 Kolcars. at 4 .. 
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Modes of payment— Daily or weekly wages subject to reduction for 
short work— Also tasic-work. 

* At first*, various modes wore tiled of paying tho coolies. In sotno 
instances the paj men ts were mode daily, in. others bi-weekly, and in 
others weekly. It was, however, found that much difficulty and loss 
of time arose from attempting frequent payments to such largo bodies 
of people, and the pi notice now is to pay them at the conclusion of each 
week. The mootsuddy or accountant appointed to eaoh company of 
GOO coolies keeps a book in which the namo of every individual is 
written, and entries are made in it after each morning and evening 
muster to show tho parlies presence or absence. At the end of the week 
the wages thus found due to each person are added up, tho coolies are 
assembled for payment, and under the orders of the executive officers 
the European or the native overseer proceeds down tho line paying lo 
each individual the sum entered in the book. In cases of slowness or 
misconduct, the Superintendents impose fines on tho coolies, and tho 
amount is deducted from the wages found payable lo thorn. 

In accordance with tho instructions conveyed in your lotlor oC 
tho 23rd ultimo, I enquired of tho Hoad Superintendents if they hnvo 
been satisfied with tho conduct of their native officials, more especially 
in that part of their duty which relates Lo tho payment of tho labourers, 
and availed myself of the opportunity to ask if tho JtSuropcan overseers 
had also given satisfaction and proved equal to tho heavy mid exten- 
sive duties devolving upon them, The oonesponduncc which passed on the 
occasion forms enclosure 4 to this letter, and give? the following result 
Major Bibset and Captain Dovorcux, who have had tho largest bodies 

of coolies under thorn, and bud there- 
fore to make much use of native 
agency, both express dissatisfaction, and 
state that, notwithstanding repeated 
dismissals anil punishments, potty 
frauds and it regularities have prevailed, 
Captain Palmer writes to the same 
effect; but Lieutenants Jones, Law, and 
Davies, and Ensigns Johnson and 
IIaukiu,do not make similar complaints, 
though it is to bo remarked that these offioers have had more facilities 
than Major Biseet and Captain Devereux of watching the payment of 
wages either personally or through their European overseers. It will 
be observed that the value of the European overseers is highly spoken 
of, and -an opinion expressed that the public interests would have been 
advanced if more servants of this description had been available. 
Under the want of a sufficient number of these overseers, Captain 
Devereux has tried the experiment of appointing tasks to his gang 
instead of fixing a number of hours for daily woik, and states that the 
Jesuit has proved successful. Tho frauds imputed to the native officials 
consist principally of the entry of fictitious names in tho cooly register, 
the levy of fees from the coolies, and the acceptance of small bribes or 


Tho gangs of cooUoh hnvo fluctuated 
much, but stood tlnis on 1st Soutombor— 


Major UiBBot 
Captain Dcvoroiuc 
„ Minor 
lAoutonant Lvwr 
Ensign Johnson 
„ Ilaukin 
Lieutenant Jones 

„ Davies 1ms only lately boon 
brought from the Karnoul roads, ,md em- 
ployed within tho Jlellaiy frontier. 


17,242 

4,364 

2,700 

6,670 

1,203 

2,006 
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allow them to bo absent or remain idle. To check irregularities, the 
coolies have received their wages in all possible cases under the eyes of 
the European overseers and the executive officers. 


Wage-rates allowed. 


The next part of the subject relates to the wages paid to the 
^ w ^ coolies until the end of July : the rates 

pay waa given fof sSLday” N ° P er diotn * although occasionally lower, 

may he said to have been, for men 2 
annas, for women and children annas;— but as some rain fell in 


July and enabled cultivation to be carried on in parts of the district, 
the Collector was anxious to relieve the State from a portion of the 
heavy expense which had devolved upon it, and prevent any risk of 
the people giving up their ordinary agricultural occupations for employ- 
ment on charity roads. Many labourers of the better class were there- 
fore discharged, and an attempt waa made to restrict tlio number of 
individuals in each family to be employed. But as difficulty was found 
in carrying out the latter arrangement, it was determined to lower the 
rates of wages, which were consequently fixed as follows : — Men ] 0 
annas— two pice being added when Iho labourers brought their own 
tools ; women and children one anna. No children have been admit- 


ted who were not able to carry a common basket-load of earth. At 
my suggestion the Collector has since ordered that children are never 
to receive more than eight pice, and I concur with him that these rates 


afford a bare subsistence with grain at its present high price, and create 
no temptation for the people to seek aid from Government when they 
have other means of earning a livelihood. I learn from the Agent at 
Kurnool that he has recently made a nearly similar reduction in the 
wages paid there. 


Wage-rates (specified) believed to have been unduly high. 

The wages which were given at first to the road labourers in Bellary 
have led to some correspondence, as an expression in one of the Col- 
lectors letters caused an impression that the ordinary rates had been 
increased. Government therefore called for explanation; observing 
(f that the object being merely to prevent starvation, great care should 
be used to keep the rates down to what will provide mere subsistence, 
iu order that the people may not be tempted to stay when they can 
get their work by which they can exist.” In reply, the Collector 
explained that he had not increased the customary rateB, which are 
two annas per diem for a man when food is cheap, but that he had 
thought it necessary not to diminish them at a time when grain was 
double its usual price, and a seer of ckofam , a man's ordinary food, 
absorbed one anna of the wages, out of whioh he had to support his 
family as well as himself. This explanation was afterwards referred to 
by Government when noticing the observations which the Supreme 
Govemmgit had recorded under a similar impression that the usual 
standard of wages had been raised. 
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In Die iimimctiona issued io me, my attention is particularly 
called to Diia subject, nnd 1 Tool it therefore incmulieui upon me, after 
giving it much consideration, to express mi opinion llut it would have 
been advisable to make, in the first instance, a reduction in Lho ordinary 
rate of wages, such ns wns afterwards carried out. 1 am not insensible 
to the Collector's arguments that without a sufficiency of (bod for them- 
selves and families, the labourers would have been less able to bear daily 
work and exposure, and his proceedings were sanctioned by the Board 
of Revenue as then composed, who expressed a concurrence in his opi- 
nion that the rales of hire to be paid to the people “must, to somo 
extent, be regulated by the price of food." It has also been 
found that, under the reduced rates, crowds have still been 
ready, such was distress, to (lock to tho roads for employment and 
subsistence. It appears, however, to mo essential to boar in mind 
that the ordinary rates oC wages are fixed in return for an expected 
amount of labour which is never obtained under circumstances like 
the present, and that tho relief afforded when public works are un- 
dertaken to save tho people from starvation, is increased by various 
members of tho snmo family being admitted among tho applicants for 
aid. Although therefore food may ho dearer than usual, no solid claim 
can, in my opinion, bo advanced for those rates of wages which were 
fixed for able-bodied labourers in times when labour is in demand ; and as 
a matter of expediency also, it scorns 1o mo necessary io guard against 
applications from persons not absolutely dcstii-uio, and thus diminish 
any risk o[ the burden thrown upon tho Slate being increased beyond 
Hie actual necessity. To attain this object, wages must bo somcwlint 
reduced below the usual standard, nnd it seems to mo advisablo that this 
general principle should be kept in view on all similar occasions. 

Amounts expended month by month. 

The monthly advances from the Collector's treasury on account of 
these works, until the end of September, are shown in the following 
statement, The total amounts to Rs. 12, 88,270-1-8, and full de- 
tails of the expenditure will be submitted after the close of (he works 
by the Collector and Civil Engineer, through the prescribed channel • 


Rs. A. P. 


December 1863 

•1* 



3 

0 

January 1864 

IM 


14,637 

13 

8 

February „ 

... 


69,563 

9 

3 

March „ 

■ • • 


61,373 

10 

7 

April „ 

... 


1,16,357 

3 

10 

May „ 

■ . > 


3,13,369 

7 

7 

June „ 

Ml 


3,66,999 

9 

9 

J ^y „ 

... 


3,86,314 

5 

5 

August „ 

... 


1,36,370 

13 

3 

September,, 

Ml 


73,040 

8 

7 



Total 

13,28,370 

1 

8 
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In examining- the main heads of the outlay, I find that this cos! of 

the superintending agency, European and Native, 1ms been 5 per cent. 

Outturn of work. 

In estimating the value o£ the work performed, my principal 
authority is the Acting Civil Engineer, Lieutenant Walker, who, under 
the instructions of Board of Revenue, inspected the roads and made a 
detailed report upon their value, after describing the data upon which 
his calculations were based. Lieutenant Walker valued the roads at 

Rs. 1,7G0 per mile in the black cotton ground, and Rs. 650 in the red 

soil. At this estimation the 800 miles of road then completed, omit- 
ting masonry drains and bridges, amounted in value to Rs. 4,43,800. 

But as a portion of the above roads, equivalent to about 45 miles, 
are within the Kurnool frontier, and considerable progress lias been 
effected since the date of Lieutenant Waltons report, I have made 
enquiries regarding the amount of work performed in the Bellary dis- 
trict itself up to the end of September. Tho result shows that 284 j 
miles of road were then completed (bridges and drains omitted), 46 
miles in an unfinished state and 4 2 miles lately commenced. Prom 
want of exact in format ion regarding the portions of these lines which 
traverse black and red soils, I can only offer an approximate opinion of 
their value * but it appears to me that they ought not to be valued at a 
less sum than 800 miles of finished road mentioned iu Lieutenant 
Walker’s report. Adding to that amount Rs. 30,000 upon a rough 
calculation on account of improvements in Bellary town and canton- 
ment, the total value of the work performed is Rs. 4,73,300. Butin 
estimating the value of these roads, one matovial point must not bo 
overlooked, although I have not at present the means of representing 
its value in money. By rapidity of execution 300 miles of road, which 
would otherwise have occupied several seasons, have been suddenly opened 
to the commerce of the country, and the gain of a single year in obtain- 
ing such an advantage is of no ordinary importance. 

Comparing the above sum of Rs. 4,73,800 with the expenditure 
up to the same date, Rs. 12,28,270-1-8, it will be observed that the cost 
of these roads has been as 2 % to 1 of what it would have been if they 
had been constructed in an ordinary season with a choice of skilled 
labour and a superintending establishment proportioned in strength 
to the number of work-people employed. This result exhibits a very 
important improvement since the commencement of operation when 
the outlay and the value of the work performed are calculated 
as 5 to 1, and will, I trust, be satisfactory to Government in 
reference to the remarks contained iu Minutes of Consultation of the 
12th April last, paragraph 1. Works carried on during an emergency 
like the present, must always be executed at a great disadvantage. 
Crowds of starving persons, many of them utterly unaccustomed to 
handle a pickaxe or spade, such as weavers and other artisans, had to be 
suddenly employed in road-making when no means of adequate super- 
intendence were at hand; and the expense of the work has been 
increased by the impossiblily of obtaining any carriage, so that all the 
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materials required for use, gravel, sand, or oavtli-stones, for Uio rough 
drains and water for tamping had all to bo brought by hand. In tho 
commencement especial difficulty was Colt, but gradually order and regu- 
larity were established, and the people became accustomed to the work. 
The arrival of the Road Superintendents, with their European Overseers, 
increased the means o£ effective superintendence, although not to the 
extent that could havo been desired, and under these advantages and a 
reduction in the rates of wages, the cost of the roads haB undergone 
important diminution. It will be observed that, according to Major 
Henderson's calculation, an European Overseer was required for every 
gang o£ 1,200 coolies, and an Executive Officer for four such gangs, or 
4,800 men. But in consequence of the unexpected augmentation of the 
distress when the rains again failed in May, June, and July, the 
Executive Officers have had to employ gangs of 20,000 and 27,000, 
with at most six European Overseers to aid them. 

Total expenditure incurred. 

I am happy to bo able to mention that, since my last reports on 
the subject, the season has continued favorable $ and as many of tho 
people will soon find employment in gathering the early crops, arrange- 
ments will be made for bringing charily roads to a oloso at tho end of 
the present month, in tho expectation that Govern- 
nmXoftXToJpioyJa “ e . nt fliincUou their gradual completion on 
mado Uio nctuai outlay m estimate, for winch plans havo been submitted, and 
f™ ena ' )l0 some of the poorest classes still to 
drawn by tho Hood Supor- find employment, The total expenditure which 

intendenta from tho Ool- w in have fallen on the State in relieving the 
lcfcloi ’s treasury aro not „ . . . . , « ® , 

always expended in tho population trom starvation, can thevcLore now bo 
month iu whioh thoyara calculated with accuracy at about lUf lakhs : the 
Q ° 60 ° rS advances from the Collector's Treasury in October 
having consisted of Rs. 1,03,708-6,* and the 
expenditure in November not being expected to exceed Rs. 50,000. 

General review of the Bellary famine, 1854.’ 

The outlay thus incurred amounts undoubtedly to a heavy sum, 
but 1 feel a firm conviction that the measures sanctioned by Govern- 
ment have been all expedient, as they were liberal and humane. A large 
province has been preserved from anarchy and starvation, and instead of 
the extensive loss of life, properly, and future revenue, which must 
otherwise have occurred, its population has been preserved to cultivate 
the lands and add to the future resources of the Stale. Nor is the 
expenditure in the present year to be regarded as simply a gratuitous 
one. The circulation of such a sum at a season of distress had a beneficial 
influence on the general industry and revenue of the provinoe, and the 
construction of such important lines of road, if duly maintained* in 
order, must be of tho highest advantage to its future prosperity. 

It has been satisfactory to me to find that, except during visitations 
of cholera which were occasionally severe, no unusual mortality has 
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occurred in the district, which I attribute to the prudent care with which 
measures were taken to furnish the people with means of subsistence 
before their health was weakened and diseases introduced by privation 
and unwholesome diet. Another gratifying result of these timely mea- 
sures has been the preservation of order and suppression of crime. In 
the commencement of the distress some of the suffering poor were driven 
to acts of robbery, and much public alarm was felt; but when the means 
of subsistence were offered by employment on publio works, order and 
security returned, the people gladly availed themselves of the honest 
livelihood thus held out to them, and have generally exhibited patience 
under their losses, and a ready obedience to their employers. This result 
is doubtlessly much owing to the care with which they have been 
guarded from all harsh treatment, and the laudatory remarks of Major 

Henderson on this point appear to me 
well merited. In this year of distress the 
Police Returns* from January to 
August show on tbo whole a diminu- 
tion of offences against property, though 
a slight increase took place in robberies 
by open violence and on the highway. 
The population of the disiriot amounts 
to 1,229,599 souls, and the only addi- 
tion which has been made to the 
454 temporary peons, whose employ- 
orders of Government, dated the Dth 


* Total robberies, theft®, in 

1863 

Tako of abovo for 8 months, 
or two* thirds of the year ... 
Total robberies and thefts in 
1864, till August, or for 8 
months 


Cases. 

762 

608 


Gang robberies 
Highway robberies 


1863. 
, 160 
. 61 


404 

1854. 

156 

70 


ordinary police consists of the 
ment was sanctioned by the 
December 1858 and 25th August last. 

In conclusion, I will only observe that if the prices of grain 
during the past four months are admitted to show that the dearth 
in this district has at all resembled the distressing famine in Guntoor 
in 1832, the difference in the result under the late liberal and bene- 
ficient measures of Government is most striking. In Guntoor 200,000 
perished or emigrated out of a population of 500,000; and omit- 
ting all private losses of property, crops, and cattle, this disappearance 
of the population caused a falling off in the revenue which, in 1842, 
was estimated to amount to 06 lakhs, while it was expected that 45 
more (making in all 111 lakhs) must be incurred before the cultivation of. 
the district could regain its former level. In this district the people 
have been saved to add to the future resources of the State, so that the 

lossf in direct revenue will, I trust, be 
limited to 9f lakhs if the ensuing seasons 
are of an ordinary character, and the 
outlay o£ 13| lakhs, which has been 
made in improving the communications 
of the district, may be confidently 
expected to have a most important 
result in increasing its future prosperity. 
On the moral effect of the liberal measures sanctioned by Government 
on this* emergency, I shall not presume to dilate, though the spectacle 
of thousands rescued from starvation, and a large province passing 


f Doorcase in Eusli 1202 
Probable decrease from dimi- 
nished cultivation owing to 
loss of cattle in the next 
years 

Total 


Rs. 

6,70,476 


4,00,000 

9,70,476 
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through such a trial in orderly tranquillity, cannot but have made a 
powerful and beneficial imprewsion on iho public tainJ. 

As a description of tho road-work performed will bo most saU&fua* 
lory to (iovernmeut when coming from ils professional officers, 1 have 
not entered into any details on this subject ; but it seems proper to 
observe that nearly 300 miles of good road lmvo been constructed 
through bare plains of black cotton soil, which have been hitherto quite 
impassable after any rain, and it would be an omission on my part not 
to notice the zeal with which the European officers of all descriptions 
have exeited themselves on this occasion under tho intense heat and 
other discouragements of such a season as that which has just passed. 

Civil Officers 1 rules and practice on Bellary Relief Works, 1854. 

(From a letter of the Assistant Collector , 38/// January 1854, cited in 
Mr . DaljfcWs Memoirs on former scarcities hi Madras,) 

I have the honor to report, for your information, tho method 
adopted by me in carrying out, in conformity with your dirotious, tho 
orders of the Government for the employment of the poorer eWsos 
during the present season. 

Applicants for work are divided into gangs of 000 each, to ouch 
gang is assigned one mootsiuldy, whose duty is to cull over tho names 
of the coolies in tho morning bolero seven* and in tho evening at six 
o’clock, during tho day to go occasionally along tho lino of coolies with 
the list, and without calliug over tho names to ascertain (hub all arc 
present. It is further his duly to prepare hy each sixth day n Fresh list, 
forwarding the old one to the amildar, and to make daily such entries 
in the list as tnay he required, such as idleness or irregularity of uttoiul- 
ance on the part of the coolies, absence from sickness or other cause. 

Each gang of GOO is suh- divided into parlies of 130 each j to 
superintend each of them, there 1 b one darogah and two koolcnrs ; the 
darogah’s duty is to superintend gonerally oach paHy of 130, mark out 
the line of road from one flag to another, mark out check channels and 
drains, and attend to the levelling and metalling of the road. The kool- 
cars have each the immediate superintendence of 60 coolies for the due 
^performance of the work, on whose part they are responsible to the 
darogahs, and the darogahs in tufn to the amildar. The darogahs 
and koolcais are also responsible for the implements supplied on the 
part of Government to their respective parties. 

The coolies of one gang or sub-division are not allowed to ohange 
to another. If they leave their own party from any other cause than 
illness, and subsequently le-apply for employment, they have to get 
themselves entered in a newly forming gang. This is necessary to 
pi event oonlusion, and in order that tho mootsuddies, darogahs and 
kooloars may know their respective gangs and parties. That the gangs 
may be kept up to tho proper number, tffe., 600 vaoauoies, as they ocijur, 
are filled up from the fresh arrivals. 

Each gang of 600 is kept well away from the other located as- 
far as piaotioable in a different village on or in the vicinity of then road. 
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and Gftoh sub-division of 120 is also kept separate from llie others; thus 
it is at once apparent what darogah and koolcars are to blame for 
non-performance of work; and in tho event of cholera breaking out, 
the gangs by being then separated will probably suffer less than would 
be the oase were they all assembled in one village. 

# Payments are made according to the enclosed form on the road 
in the following mauner : — The amildar, sheristadar, or peshkur, aa 
the case may be, goes on Monday to one gang of 600 and pays the 
first sub-division of 120; then moves on to each other sub-division in 
succession. By this means only 120 coolies are idle at the same time, 
and but few minutes are lost as the people are on the spot to return 
to their work as soon as the payment is made. The following day a 
second gang is paid in the same manner, and when the numbers render 
it requisite, two gang can be paid on the same day. The advantage 
of paying the people on tho road in small parties is obvious. 

It appears to me advisable at present to adhere to the system of 
payment each fourth or sixth day. The payment should be made by 
some responsible person whose character or interest places him above 
any attempts to defraud the, coolies. At the present season of the 3 ear 
it is impossible for the amildar or sheristadar to make daily payments 
in person to all the coolies: revenue business requires their pr<sence 
elsewhere. By making the payment once in four days where thero are 
only four gangs, onco in six days where there arc six gangs, and if 
more to two gangs on the same day, occupies a comparatively short 
lime. When the amildar is absent on revenue business, the sheristadar 
and pesbkars make the payments; in like manner, when tho sheristadar 
is absent, the amildar takes his place ; when both these officers are of 
necessity absent, the poshkars make the payments, and to the latter 
officers occasionally doing so, I see no objection. 

8. When European Superintendents are available, the frcqueucy of 
payment may bo increased; but as far aft I have seen, the coolies do 
not, after the first six days ; make any objection to the present system : 
those coming fresh to the work naturally require immediate payment, 
and as fur as practicable in such, cases an earlier disbursement has been 
made. 

To comment on the execution of the work would be premature. 
I may, however, in conclusion, remark that a large number of people 
employed are of the weaver and other classes totally unaccustomed to 
such work, awkward in the performance of it, and resorting to it as the 
only alternative to keep them from crime or starvation during the 
present season* 

Engineer Officers’, Rules and Practice on Bellary Relief 
Works, 1854. 

Memoeandvm by tub Civil Engineee, cited in 
Me, Daiyeli/s Mewoie. 

*The people aio worked upon the roads in gangs, each gang being 
composed of about 1,2 (h0 individuals; and at the bead of each gang is 
an European overseer, whose duties are to organize the people, to see that 

10 
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tlic road-work is carriod on according to the prescribed measurements, 
to be present at the payment of the people, and to wport to the officer 
in charge the quantity of work douo daily according to actual measure- 
ment, , 

a. To assist the overseer in his duties each gang is provided with 
jfoia. —Tho scnioof os- two gomastash or one for every 000 people* 
tnbliehment laid dawn in The duties of these men arc to number the people 
SStafSiMte^iiS ftndto ke0 P tke accounts which they will daily 
cable j but at tvaa not baud over to the overseer, to whom they will be 
always possiblo to And reS p 0 nsible that no people aio charged for but 
lieu of ikoso discharged those who have been actually employed upon tno 

for misconduct. work. 

S. To organize the people bo as to employ their labour to the best 
advantage, each gang is divided into 10 parties of 120 each, and to 
each of these parties is assigned a darogah and two koolcare. The 
darogah at the head of each party is answeiable that it is complete, or 
consists of the proper number ; and as he and the two koolears remain 
with the paity during the whole day, it is their duty to chock all irregu- 
larities, to prevent tho people absenting .themselves, and to exact from 
them a proper degree of labour with roforeuco to their physical capabilities. 

4. As tho darogah should not be allowed to incroaao their parties 
beyond the complement of ISO men, one or two reserve parties ouch 
under a koolonr may bo formed to each gang for tho immediate admis- 
sion of people seeking employment, Vrom those reserve parties all 
deficiencies in the darognlPs gangs should bo mado up, and when the 
reserve amounts to nearly the number of a darogaVs party, it should be 
formed and worked like tho olhors. 

5, A maisiry attends each gang for tho purpose of marking out 
the work which should be always ready for at least one milo in advance 
of the spot where the foremost party of the gang may bo working. 
The intervals between the parties should also be marked out in the 
same manner. This is essential to prevent waste of time arising from 
the people not knowing where to work. The maistry is also required to 
assist in the measurement of the work. 

6, It is considered that a European officer can undertake the 
executive superintendence of four gangs, making in all about 4,800 men 
extending over from 30 to 40 miles of road. This officer will be con- 
stantly moving over bis charge to regulate the work, to check irregu- 
larities, to stimulate every person employed to exertion, and by personal 
examination to verify the measurements of the overseers and maistries, 
so as to ensure correctness in his monthly reports which, together with 
a diary of his proceedings, have been called for by the Board of Revenue, 
Department Public Works. 

7. Pour European overseers were originally attacked bo Captain 
Devercux, hut one has since returned to his regiment. This officer has 
only three overseers (or three gangs) under him. The number of people 
in each gang has varied considerably on account of the visitation of 
cholera which caused hundreds to leave the work. Lieutenant ijgiw has 
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four overseers with a corresponding number of gangs under him. It is 
calculated that the number of people along his charge will amount to at 
least 6,000. 

8, The superintending 1 officer will be provided with sections for 
his guidance showing the manner in which the road is to be formed in 
different soils. These sections are all adapted for level ground, being the 
general character of the line from Eellary towards Hyderabad and 
Kurnool; but occasionally, where the road passes through low ground, 
it will require to be raised, and in such cases it will be necessary to extend 
the side slopes at the rate of two feet of base for every foot raised. The 
side channels will be removed to a corresponding distance on each side, 
so as to allow the same clear space between the foot of the slope at the 
side channel, as is shown on the level ground. 

18. In working the parties a proper proportion of pickaxes, 
mamoties, and baskets should be allotted to each. The general pro- 
portion seems to be 30 picks, 30 mamoties, and 60 baskets for each party. 
This may admit of modification according to soil and other circumstances. 
The superintending officers will keep a strict account of the Govern- 
ment tools, enforcing upon their subordinates the necessity of preserving 
them from wanton injury or depredation. 

20. Each party, ?\ darogah's party, should be provided with a 
bamboo, nine feet in length, marked off into feet and inches, and each 
darogah and koolcnr should furnish himself with a yard measure simi- 
larly marked off, It is also of great importance that each party should 
be provided with three or four stout ropes, each 100 yards in length, as 
well as with a supply of 30 or 40 pickets and a couple of mallets. 
These supplies being always at hand fresh work will easily be marked 
out when required, and the measurement of work performed will also be 
greatly facilitated. 

21. The attention of the maistries should be directed to the 
marking out of the intervals between the parties first, and then to the 
selecting and laying down of fresh work in advance of the foremost 
party of each gang. A few people with pickaxes and mamoties, and an 
intelligent koolcar, should accompany the maistry to give assistance in 
this duty. By this means these people will soon learn to mark out the 
road independently of the maistry, which will be a great advantage to 
the rapid progress of the work. 

22. The daily work commences by the people of each party 
assembling early in the morning under its darogah, who then proceeds 
to muster them, and if he can write, he notes in his list the names of the 
absentees and also of new comers, making his party up to 120 people. 
He then orders his party to commence work. Meanwhile the overseer 
is also in attendance and visits each party in succession, receiving a 
report from the darogah, which he verifies by examination. Eaoh party 
on the approach of the overseer leaves the work and assembles on the 
roadway in two lines — the able-bodied mon forming on one side, and 
the aged, the women and children forming the other. The overseer 
passes between the lines and counts the people, orders them to re-eom- 
menee work, sees that they are properly placed, that work is going on 
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regularly, and passes on to the next party, Tho parties nro placed nt 
from 200 to 300 yards from each other — 220 yards would perhaps ho a 
good distance to fix upon as being one-eighth of a mile, the length of 
a road occupied by a number of parlies could bo easily calculated, 

23. Whilst the people are at work, they have a natural tondency 
to crowd towards each oilier, as well as to leave off work at a spot where 
tho ground may he hard, in order to tike possession of owner soil. It is 
therefore necessary to assign a certain space to ho occupied by a given 
number of wotk-peoplo. In some places one pick, one mamoty, and two 
baskets have been assigned to evety three yards in length, whilst in 
others these numbers and proportions have been varied. The mnin 
object, however, should always be kept iu view, viz. y that of giving tho 
people free space to work in without incommoding each other, and also 
to prevent accidents in the nso of tools from being over-orowded, A 
party of 120 people working 00 on eauli side of the road, and oceupying 
its length at tho rate of lour people for every three yards will cover a 
length of 45 yards. 

24. The people are generally mustered and set to work by 7 a.m. 
They then work till 11 a.m., when they lcavo olT to rest and cook their 
meals, should their village he near. This intermission lasts for two 
hours, viz. } till 1 and people work again till 0. Bui if their vil- 
lages be far distant, they prefer one hour 1 * intermission only in the 
middle of day, aiul to be discharged at 5 in the evening, instead of 0, 
in order to reach their homes before it becomes dat k. 

25. The people having been supplied by tools from Government, 
appear to ho in, the habit of carrying thorn home with them in tho 
evening and bringing them back next morning. As long as there is a 
prospect of a continuance of work, this practice may perhaps not be 
objeetio Liable, as the possession of implements will be looked upon by the 
workman ns a guarantee for his employment; but when the work is about 
to cease, a temptation will arise to the labourer to appropriate to his pri- 
vate purposes the implement that has for so long been his companion, 
and this ought to be guarded against by the adoption of timely mea- 
sures for the security of the tools. 

26. The baskets generally used are too small and ought to be 
increased in size. This is a point of importance, as upon it depends tho 
time required for the removal of the loose earth. The quantity now 
carried by the women is, m most cases, less than half what it ought to be. 
The broad, shallow baskets used by the wudders is the best pattern. 
The work of removing earth is performed by the women, children, and 
the aged men, whilst able-bodied men are engaged in digging with the 
pickaxe and mamoty. 

27. ^ The people are paid at two rates only, vi#. } two annas for the 
able-bodied men, and one anna four pice (sic) for the infirm and for 
women, and for hoys under 16 years of age. The payments are at 
present made weekly ; but as this is too long an interval, it is desip-ble 
that it should bo altered, bo that the people may receive their wage 
every day or at least every second or third day. Under lh£ present 
system, a man may have worked for several days without obtaining hie 
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hire, and should he be taken ill or die, the value of his labour will be lost, 
Bui besides this, tho people employed are those reduced to the lowest ebb 
of poverty, and who have not the means to purchase daily food at its 
present triple price. It is therefore highly desirable that this means 
should be given to them, in order that they may daily recruit their 
strength against the exposure and labour required from them. Such an 
arrangement, if it can be carried out, is also dictated by humanity ; for 
it would have the effect of keeping the people healthy and fortifying them 
against disease, and specially cholera, to whioh so many of them have 
already fallen victims. 

28. The system above advocated might be probably carried out by 
the use of tickets, which could be issued to the people in the morning 
and taken back in the evening in exchange for daily hire — each ticket 
being marked with ils value, the person holding it would be paid accord- 
ingly on presentation. The overseers, with the assistance of the go- 
mastahs, might arrange the small change during the day for distribution 
in the evening, or should small coins not be procurable in sufficient quan- 
tity, probably the people would he contented to receive one rupee 
daily for every eight or twelve persons, according to the value of their 
tickets, which they could divide amongst themselves. This arrangement 
would save a great deal of trouble if it would be more satisfactory to the 
people to be paid in this manner daily, rather than have to wait a week 
for their hire. To ascertain this the advantages could be pointed out 
to the people, and they should be questioned directly by the officer as 
to whioh system they would prefer. 

29. It remains for the Civil Engineer to remark upon the orderly 

conduct of the people, and the cheerful manner in which they perform 
their work. The organization of the people and their employment in 
gangs sub-divided into detached parties, was first established by the 
Collector’s Department and afterwards by Captain Devereux, under 
whom, with the assistance of the overseers, the system is being carried, 
out with great regularity. The road- work has been very efficiently per- 
formed, and the progress made more satisfactory, whilst the expenditure 
has prevented large numbers of the poorer ryots from leaving the country. 
It will also secure a permanent and important benefit to the district in 
affording easy transit for its traffic in the direction of the different lines. 
The roads will still require to be provided with masonry drains and 
bridges to render them complete; but when these are built, the lines 
will be of the first-class dercription and equal to any in the Madras 
Presidency. * * * 

86. The Superintendents are particularly requested to observe that 
work in sufficient quantity to give employment to the people shall 
always be carefully marked upon the ground in advance before the gangs 
are moved forward for its execution, and that only those gangs or parties 
be advanced that have already finished the work assigned to them, 

87. * The Civil Engineer is aware that a paper of this kind, neces- 
sarily flrawn up in haste and in the midst of other pressing duties, must be 
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imperfect, and that ii cannot moot every caso that may occur in the form- 
ation of expensive linos of road. Bub ho relies upon the judgment 
of the Superintendents to obviate all the difficulties they may moot 
with 5 and to costruet the roads under their charge in a solid and efficient 
manner, whilst he has every confidence that their zeal will lead them to 
use every judicious means to prevent undue advantage being taken of 
the liberality of Government. It is understood to be the intention of 
Government and of the Collector that all who present themselves should 
find employment to the fullest extent that tools oan be procured. But 
laziness in the able-bodied men must be discouraged, and for this purpose 
the Civil Engineer recommends that the ovcrseeis should be empowered 
to summarily dismiss from the work all people who refuse to give their 
labour according to thoir strength, and that they should be instructed to 
bring to notice the names of any darogahs or lcoolcars who may fail iu 
their duty of efficient superintendence. It should be distinctly explain- 
ed to the people that they are not to give any poition of their wages to 
the native officials over them, and that any case of this kind brought to 
notice will subject both the giver and receiver to instant dismissal. 
This is a point of great importance, and the more so as suspicion points 
to the practice having already boon established, 

3$. The Civil Engineer canuot conclude this paper without ox- 
pressing his gratification that in the course of his inspection of the 
road from Bellary to the boundary of the district along the Hyderabad 
line, not a single instance of ill usngo of the people hns either come 
under his observation or been brought to notice ; and ho has every con- 
fidence that the Superintendents will do all in thoir power to perpetuate 
this kindly feeling towaids a people whose sufferings demand every con- 
sideration from those placed over them. Many of them hold respectable 
positions in their own villages; a large number are weavers thrown out 
employment and unaccustomed to severe bodily labour ; and it is said also 
that other artizans of a higher class, such as goldsmiths, are to be found 
amongst them — a lamentable proof of the prevalent distress. 


Example where pecuniary means happened to be much 
limited.— Ticket registration. 

(Oawnpoue, 1837-38.— Mr, Rose, cited by Mr. Girdlestone.) 

Two months later Mr. Rose reported the measures of relief that 
he had been able to organize under the discretionary powers granted to 
him (in common with all other district officers) by Government. He 
had fixed a certain limit of expenditure for each of the famine-stricken 
pergunnahs, and had regulated the sum by the condition and The 
number of the people in each. His scale of relief was — [lie. 1£0 a day 
for the whole district, area £,366 square miles (population* now 
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11,900,000), the allowance being distributed in seven sums to seven 
tehsils, according to the measure of distress.] 

Ks. 

... 35 

... 35 

... 30 

... 25 

... 25 

... 15 
... 15 

Total ... 180 

All applicants were received in the order of their coming, with the 
exception of a certain number of able-bodied labourers, who were enlisted 
at market rates for the work of digging only. This course was neces- 
sary, as those whom hunger cast upon Government for support were 
found capable of no greater exertion than that of carrying earth in baskets. 
The excavation of tanks was generally preferred to road-making or 
agriculture, as more economical, and more suitable for the exceptional 
nature of the season. Overseers were chosen from the better classes 
of villagers. They received a trifle more than those whom they superin- 
tended, and were not changed so long as the tehsilclars were satisfied 
with their energy. The wages to the common work-people were first of 
all at the rate of 1 anna for a man, f anna for a woman, ^ anna for a 
child ; but the scale was afterwards reduced to £ anna for a man 
£ anna for a woman, and | to £ anna for a child, according to ago. 
As times grew harder the able-bodied men, who had originally been 
hired at the market price, were restricted to one anna a day. Tnia 
was the cost of half a seer of the cheapest grain, and less than this 
would not have kept up that degree of strength, which enabled a man 
to get through his daily task. A reduction of the diminished rates in 
Pergunnah Bilhour to half and even a quarter of an anna for a man 
had no effect in deterring applicants. On the contrary, around each 
relief work labourers were assembling in larger numbers than could 
be engaged. The choice lay between a few mouthfuls a day and 
utter starvation, and it was no wonder that the pittance, however 
small, was eagerly sought after. Whatever number of persons could 
be taken on each day were admitted to work by a ticket signed and 
sealed by the tehsildar, and payment at evening could not be claimed 
unless the holder returned this ticket, and showed also a second, which 
was given by the tehsildar later in the day, when he had approved 
of the man*s performance in his afternoon rounds. This double check 
made it certain that the money wa9 bestowed on none but the actual 
work-people, and when the number of individuals assembled at a centre 
of relief were not more than double the number of those employed 
on any one day, it ensured work to every person for one day in two, 
beoaffse the tehsildar, on receiving back the tickets from those whose 
toil was over, took care to distribute them for the following day 
amongst those who had for the last twenty-four hours been forced to 
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remain idle. This system was found to answer well in all places oxoept 
those whore the applicants wero out of all proportion to llio money at 
the tohsildar's disposal. At Billiour, for example, only eight hundred 
could be admitted at a time, and there were never Ices than five thousand 
clamouring for work. In such cases it was deemed better to employ 
a certain number to the exclusion of all the rest. The disadvantage 
^o£ such a course was obvious, but in the absence of adequate funds 
* what remedy was there ? The agricultural classes were the first to 
be dependent on the State ; but the petty shop-keepers and artisans — 
whose means of earning a livelihood was too closely linked with theirs 
to admit of the one falling without dragging the other to its ruin — 
were soon grateful for assistance also. Nor in extending relief was 
it possible to disetimmate between the inhabitants of the Collector's 
own district and strangers. In Perjjunnah Bilhour three quarters 
of the destitute weie natives of Etawah, Mynpoory, Purruckabad, and 
Agva, In Pergunnah Rassoolabad were many emigrants from Gwalior* 
The only persons rejected from the relief works were tho infirm, the 
VQry young, and the aged. Their wants were not disregarded, but it 
was thought belter to leave them to the cate of private charity, espe- 
cially ns the native officials, following the example of Government, 
were beginning to subscribe handsomely. 


Occasions Tor, and limits to, special relief works for the 
able-bodied. When can they be safely closed ? 

(N, W. P. — Mu. Giholestone.) 

Such a system of employing the destitute necessarily implies con- 
siderable supervision, and hitherto it has 110L always been found possible 
to ensure efficient overseers. This difficulty may perhaps bo le&s lieie- 
after, for there is at the present time an inclination to have more sub- 
divisions of districts in the North-West ; and wherever there is a sub- 
division there is at once an opportunity for localizing relief operations. 
In such a ciisis tehsildars and Honorary Magistrates might be made 
moie generally useful than they have been as yet. But, with all the 
assistance which they may be able to render a Collector, there will still, 
for a variety of reasons, be need here and there of large relief works. 
Emigration cannot be wholly stopped; the desolation of a tract of 
country may be so complete as to throw tho inhabitants of whole 
villages out of work, and withal the roads may be good enough to 
require only small gangs to keep them in fair order. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the remedy must be in proportion to the evil, and it only 
remain for the local authorities to show all due care in managing the 
assembled multitudes. Each day the number of labourers wiVl differ, 
and at certain periods it will seem from the gradual diminution as 
though the brunt of the calamity was over. The hope of securing 
something from tho rubheo crops has generally induced many to roturn 
to their homes in April and May, but as soon as the grain has-been 
stored, they are certain to come again upon the State for suppprt till tho 
setting in of the rains. A partial fall of rain also constantly induces tho 
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villager to go back to bis fields and chance another sowing, it may bo 
a second, or even a third, in the same season. The sanguine way in 
which the natives infer that one shower out of proper season ia the 
precursor of many more is one of the most remarkable character- 
istics oonnected with the history of famines. But their departure 
should never be reckoned on as final till there are the most unmistak- 
able signs of the drought being at an end. It should always be home 
in mind that nothing but continuous rain can stop a widely-extended 
famine. When once the ground, ia moist enough for the plough, the 
money-lender may see his way to making an advance ; and until self- 
interest indueos the keenest of speculators to open their purse-strings, 
it would be madness of Government to think about tuccavee. 
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Shaharanpore, 1861 .— Colonel Baird Smith on Mohun 
Pass Works. 

4. After having inspected the head works of the Ganges Canal 
near Hurd war, between the 2nd and 4«fch of June, for purposes which 
will be more appropriately explained hereafter, I proceeded on the 6th 
to the Mohun Pass, in the Sub-Himalayas, where relief works were 
in progress, employing daily about 18,000 people. Believing these 
works to be among the best organised of the series in the North-Western 
Provinces, I was desirous of judging for myself of the manner in which 
they were carried on, and of obtianing some information in detail about 
them which could be best procured by a personal visit. 

5. The work in progress may be briefly described as an elevated 
causeway of stone-work carried cenfcrically along the natural bed of the 
Pass, through which the drainage waters from the adjoining hills find 
their way to the plains. About 35 years ago the obvious advantages of 
connecting the hill stations of Mussooree and Landour with the plains 
led the Hon. Mr. Shore, tkeu Superintendent of the Deyrah Dhoon, to 
propose, and the Government to sanction, a project for carrying a cause- 
way through this Pass. But the issue of the scheme was unpropitious, 
JThe line was carried not cenlrically as now, but laterally, following the 
windings of the many elovated plateaux which are found along the 
whole course of the Pass, and was thus exposed to the full force of the 
side drainage, for the escape of vvhioh uo adequate provision had been 
made. The result was, that with the first floods of the season the great 
mass of the causeway disappeared ; the road became as impracticable 
as ever, and a traditional belief has descended from that time to this, 
that to carry a road passable for wheeled carriages at all seasons of the 
year through the Mohun Pass was a work only for enthusiasts. In 
this belief the authorities of the North-Western Provinces did not share, 
and one of the first works sanctioned for purposes of relief was the Roorkee 
and Deyrah road, including the passageof the Sub-Himalaya by that Pass, 
The project was designed by Mr. Thomas Login, Superintendent of the 
Northern Division, Ganges Canal, The central causeway acts as a 
partition between the drainage waters from each side of the Pass. 
Ample waterway is or will be provided for these waters by clearing 
away the slopes of the hills. The causeway is protected not only by 
strong masonry walls, but by an elaborate arrangement of wood-work 
and boulders, and there seems reason to believe that so soon as the 
whole wohetne can be fully worked out, the expectations of the projec- 
tor may* be realised, and a stable road established. Meanwhile, however, 
even my short inspection of it leads me to anticipate occasional casual- 
ties to ptarts of .the works in their incomplete state, though these are 
not likel'y to prove permanent obstructions. At present, however, 
our concern is less with the professional merits of the project than 
with itsimfluence as a means of relieving a large mass of starving people. 

6. Tlse entire civil charge of the workpeople, including therein 
provision forkwSupplies, safiitary and medical arrangements, and all the 
police of the warious camps, was entrusted to Mr. W. Duthoit, c.s,, 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector of Shaharunpore. The executive „ 
duties were directed by Captain Ross and a staff of assistants. The" 

11a 
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number actually emyloyed at the time of my visit was 18,188, They 
were scattered in separate parties along a distance of about seven miles. 
Grass buts were provided for them, and supplies were in abundauce 
at rates which made their subsistence wages sufficient to ensure healthy 
sustenance for alb The general aspect of the people, however, I am 
constrained to say, was very wretched. They looked wasted away, and 
were quite incapable of any really hard work. The children, as usual, 
showed the marks of famine most strikingly, and I saw some very sad 
examples of utter and apparently almost hopeless exhaustion among 
them. Generally, however, the people seemed willing to work and 
oheerfui in spirits. I saw no cases of that mournful moral prostration 
so common among the helpless paupers of the relief-houses, and the 
sickness was remarkably small. On the day of my visit there were 
but 82 patients in the hospital, a number below what might nave been 
expected from even a collection of 18,000 people in average health, „ 
All the internal arrangements of the camps seemed to me most carefully 
and thoughtfully provided for, and the details of payment and the like 
were all managed without the slightest confusion or difficulty. Altoge- 
ther e X received the impression that Mr. Dulhoit and. Captain Ross, 
each in his own special department, had their work thoroughly in hand, 
and that the largest amouut of good of which a relief work was capable 
was being effected by their agency. 

7, The strictly local extent of suoh good is curiously illustrated 
by some of the details obtained by mo. Of the total number of 18,188 
employed, no less than 16,658 wore from the district of Shaharuu pore 
alone, leaving but 2,630 for other districts of the famine tract. Within 
the district of Shaharunpore also tho influence of ilio work is distributed 
in a very anomalous way. Tho sub-division (pergunnah) of Deobund, 
for example, occupied mainly by Rajpoots, and having a population of 
about 109,000, sends only 927 people to tho works, while Shaharunpore, 
from a population of about 103,000, sends no loss than 5,458. Yet we 
know that the pressure of the famine was far move intense in Deobund 
than in Shaharunpore. In is not distance only that determines this 
marked difference, as we find sub-divisions even further off than Deobund 
sending their full proportions, and the cause of the anomaly is no doubt 
the tribal prejudices of the bulk of the inhabitants against relief in the 
form of publio works. The Goojur sub-division of Gungoh sends only 
45 people out of a population of about 68,000, while Beirut and Pyz- 
abad, which together have only the same number of inhabitants, send 097. 
The six districts of the Meerut division send altogether 17,885, while 
16 districts of other divisions send only 798. Ihuve little doubt tliat like 
proofs of the strictly local influence of relief works will be fojund on 
analysis of the returns from those in progress in other districts, /and the 
point is one of practical value. Bijnore and Umballa being the? nearest 
districts to Shaharunpore, not belonging to the same division, eeifid most ; 
the former supplying a contingent of 430, the latter of 288. Afts regards 
caste, by far the largest proportion was from the commron village 
labourers, next came the native weavers, while all otheycaste^ were 
represented by a mere fraction of the whole number, 

8, A curious custom as found to have very ge^ icraUprevalence 
Among the workpeople, whereby a sort of rotation of relief was established. 
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Families whose meagre home resources were not wholly exhausted, adopted 
the plan of dividing themselves into two sections, one going to the work 
for a certain time, while the other remained at home. After a time the 
working section returned to the village to which the whole belonged, and 
the party hitherto employed there took their turn on the works. In this 
way, and by a perfectly spontaneous action, the relief was spread over a 
sensibly larger surface than it could otherwise have covered, and the 
daily employment of 18,000 people would thus represent the aotnal 
relief of probably 26,000 or 20,000. The trait is a pleasant one, too, 
in reference to the people themselves, as it shows they did not willingly 
sink into even that degree of pauperism implied by the receipt of sub- 
sistence wages, but were ready to do the little they still could for 
themselves. 

0. My inspection of the works in the Mohun Pass amply confirmed 
the general conclusion to which I had been previously led relative to 
the healthy efficiency and success of the system as administered in the 
North-Western Provinces. JBub it also confirmed quite as conclusively 
my impression of the great and inevitable costliness of works so 
executed. It was impossible to look at the excssive proportion of worn 
and wasted frames among the crowds of workpeople, and to suppose 
that out of such more than a very small amount of labor could be 
taken. The work generally was very irregular in form, scarcely admit- 
ting of any accuracy of measurement, but I saw no cause to question 
the correctness of the statement made to me, that the cost of the work 
was rather more than quadruple than of like work executed under ordi- 
nary conditions. The usual rate for such work is four rupees per 1,000 
cubic feet. The actual rate, as nearly as it could be estimated, was 
Rs. 16-2-0. It is clear, therefore, that of the whole outlay on the 
road about one-fourth only is productive in work done, while three- 
fourths are purely charitable expenditure, the results of which are to be 
seen only in the slowly growing strength of the masses of people gathered 
on the works. 




RELIEF WORKS EXCLUSIVELY FOR WEAK- 
BODIED LABOURERS. 

(Light Labour Gangs J 
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Contract system wherein inapplicable at times of positive 

famine. 

Orissa Famine Enquiry Commissioners, Part III.) 

75. In case of moderate scarcity which affects only the habitual 
workers for wages, increased public works in the ordinary form may do 
good, but it is most amply shown by experience that the moment 
there is anything approaching to general famine — the moment in fact 
that serious want is at all wide-spread — public works conducted in the 
ordinary manner, by contract at ordinary task rates, are quite inappro- 
priate and unavailing. In every such case there should, we think, 
always bo a special aud entirely distinct arrangement for famine 
works, under which the wages, whether in the form of daily or of task- 
work payments, the provision of food, and the whole of the system, 
should be adapted to the employment of large masses of people to whom 
such labour is not habitual. Especially tilings should be so arranged that 
every individual who applies, and especially every woman, should have 
immediate employment without reference to any gang system which 
may render them dependent on the will of others, excepting so far as 
they voluntarily accept such an arrangement. We think that such 
works should never he placed under the same executive officers who at 
the same time superintend other works conducted in the ordinary man- 
ner. Special works should be superintended by special officers, who 
must fully understand that they must divest themselves of preconceived 
notions, and must adopt an entirely different standard of professional 
duty. 

Necessity 4 of separating the relief works for the Able-bodied 
and for' the Infirm, Not much danger of crippling 
agriculture. 

76. Above all things it must be remembered that, as we have said 
in the former part of our report, all substantial public works are the 
belief of the more or less able-bodied ; that if a certain point of suffering 
is passed before special works are made effective for relief, they are use- 
less, In that case either the attempt to obtain any considerable return 
for the money expended drives away the starving, or tho work that can 
•he required is nearly nominal, and the money spent is almost as much 
lost as if given away gratuitously. Much care and discretion and fore- 
sight will always be required to ascertain tho point at which special 
works should be commenced. They are, however, xu this country pro-t 
bably^ tees liable to abuse than in some other countries* We doubt if, 
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without great laxity, it would over bo found that in India, as in Ireland, 
[18d-7J the whole population would desert agriculture for easy public 
labour, and would resist a return to the ordinary labour to which they are 
accustomed, when there is a demand for it. Ifc will therefore bo 
better to mako special arrangement too early than too late. By judicious 
tests the abuse of public labour in doubtful cases may, wo think, bo 
prevented. 

No single set of rules universally applicable. Discretion as 

well as rules. 

77. It might perhaps be expected that we should frame a set of 
rules by which the indications of famine may be moasured, and relief, 
when famine arrives, may be undertaken. We believe this to be wholly 
impossible. The subject is in some respects not a very wide one, that is 
to say, many of the same features seora constantly to recur in all famines. 
Human naturo is to a great degree the same in all countries with which 
we have any intimate acquaintance or respecting which we have means 
of information ; and the same conditions constantly give rise to the 
exactly same questions and to similar phenomena whether in Bengal, in 
Madras, or in Ireland* But, if we may so express it, the same circum- 
stances are diflereutly combined on every separate occasion, just as a few 
pieces of glass in a kaleiodoscope, although in themselves always the 
same, are combined in an infinite variety of grouping with every shake 
of the instrument. Everything so much depends on the particular con- 
ditions of tho occasion, that any standard thut we could frame would 
probably mislead, and might induce officers to substitute a too mechani- 
cal obedience to rule for that intelligent apprehension of the subject 
which we believe to be not difficult. For we repeat that the elements 
of famine are much the same everywhere. It is entire ignorance of the 
whole subject which produces disaster. We would recommend that the 
most essential parts of the reports on groat famines, both in India, in 
Ireland, and elsewhere, should be collected and circulated in an easily 
accessible form, and that reliance should be placed on intelligent officers, 
to whom the gravity of the subject will now, we trust, be apparent, to 
acquire that knowledge which will enable them to work out in practice 
results far more satisfactory than oould be obtained from any ruleB or 
models of conduct. 

The dilemma of relief works. How to relieve seasonably yet 
■without disturbing private industry, and effectually yet 
without demoralising the labourers, 

83. If famine can be anticipated, it may in a great degree be 
forestalled by the judicious provision of public labor, and when it has 
actually appeared in the form which w.e have indicated, measures of 
direct relief must be taken. When relief has commenced, the skill and 
intelligence of local officers must always be again tried to the utmost. 
The conduct of the measures required in famine seems in all parts of 
the world to involve a constant nice steering between Soyllas p*nd 
Charybdia of a character many times repeated. If special relief works 
are commenced too early, the ordinary labour market is disturbed" without 

A A 
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necessity ; if too late, tliis most legitimate of all modes of relief becomes, 
as we have said, nearly useless. If daily pay ^ be too freely given, the 
people of all countries when employed for charity will struggle to do next 
to nothing. If task-work is rigidly enforced, without the means of 
making it practicable to all, the object of relief may be defeated. If task- 
rateB are too hard, they are injurious; if easyin the extreme, it is probably 
impossible to vary such rates according to the capacity of individuals, 
and the stronger labourers are enabled to earn far too easy gains, from 
which it is difficult to wean them. We cannot say that any one system 
should be followed under all circumstances. Every thing must depend 
on individual skill and discretion. 

Task-work unsuitable.— Alleged repugnance to labour. 

piBFOBT of Orissa Famine Enquiry Commissioners, Pari I, para. 242.1 

Although there were no special works for relief, the ordinary work 
on the Toad was carried on in the usual manner. That mode is to work 
by a system of petty contracts wholly unfitted for relief in times 
of famine. The contractors make their profit, and under them 
the work is carried on by gangs, who do hard task-work. Neither 
under the contractors, nor when working direct under the Govern- 
ment officers, is it possible to measure the work of each individual 
labourer. He or she must belong to a gang who work in common. 
Their common work is measured, and the money is divided. Ilcuco 
an individual wishing to earn a livelihood must first obtain admis- 
sion to a gang; the gaugs will not admit a labourer who from 
weakness is unable to do a full day’s labour, and, above nil, they 
will not or cannot admit more than a certain proportion of women and 
children, since these ordinarily do not dig, but only carry. Throughout 
these events by far the greater number of the applicants for relief have 
been women and children. Many of the able-bodied men went away 
to seek more profitable labour in less famine-stricken districts, leaving 
their wives and families behind them. For people so situated the ordi- 
nary form of public works is of little avail Mr. W indie, the Execu- 
tive Engineer of Balasore, distinctly telh us that the ordinary task 
rates allowed did not suffice to provide a sufficiency of food when rice 
became very dear and the people emaciated. His work was not in the 
station, but at a distance, where it is admitted that it was very difficult 
to procure rice. It is evident that for the relief of famine, works must 
be very specially arranged. And our opinion is that obstinate and 
prejudiced as in some respects the Ooryahs ai*e, those of them who are 
accustomed to labour have not, as has been sometimes supposed, shown, 
as a rule^ an extraordinary determination io refuse work when it has 
been offered to them under favorable conditions, though many have 
starved without seeking work at a distance, and some unaccustomed to 
labour may have starved rather than accept labour close at band. Wo 
approhend that in England, the classes unaccustomed to manual labour 
would suffer much before turning out with their wives and their daugh- 
ters to carry earth, especially if they must live in gangs on some dis- 
tant road-side. It was still more so in Orissa, The truth is that 
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Government employment was at tliis time offered nuclei* very unfavor- 
able conditions. 

In Mr, Shortt's report of 1st September he says — Plenty of 
labour can be liad for rice. Reports arc sent that labour is not to bo had 
in sufficient quautity 5 tlio meaning is simply that those who require 
the labour have only money ‘to offer in payment; tlio money is valueless 
since it is unable to provide the recipients with the noccssarics of life. " 

LIGHT LABOUR RELIEF WORKS. 

[Orissa, 1867. From Mr, Hobhouse’s Report.] 

The origin of this system of relief was as follows : — At the centres 
there were congregated persons in every stage of physical condition. 
There were male adults capable of doing a full day's work, and other 
such persons ; and also women and youths capable of some work but 
not of a full day's work. Again, every day during the early mouths 
of the year, there were added to the centres men, women, and youths, — 
sick, emaciated, infirm, and unfit for work. But cleanliness, medical 
attendance, and sufficient and good shelter, food, and clothing, soon, yet 
by degrees, rendered these fit for some work, fit for lull work ; and 
those fit for no work, fit for light work ; and it was observable that 
the moment work in any suitable shape and to any forcible degree 
was given, the physical condition and tlio discipline of the persons 
relieved at the centres improved pari p asm 9 and it became a question 
how to dispose of persons fit for full or for light work, so as to give to 
such persons employment suitable to tlicir physical condition, to make 
such persons earn the whole or in part their own livelihood, to load 
them gradually back into their ordinary employments, and to discharge 
them from time to time out of the centres, so as for the time to 
make way in these centres for others more deserving of relief, and 
ultimately to clear and close the centres altogether. 

This was the oiigin, and these tlio objects of the light labour 
system, and the method of it was this. All persons capable of a full 
day's work were excluded from light labour altogether, and were drafted 
onto works under the Public W orks Department or under the East 
Indian In igation Company. All men, women, and youths, capable of 
light out-door labour, were put into gangs, were housed iu the nearest 
centre, or in portable camps, were put to work of some kind or other, 
say earth -work under the Public "Works Department. The work was 
done on the piece-work system. Overseers superintended the gangs, 
receiving a peLcentage after measurements of work done. The Relief 
Committee contracted to do the work at so much per 1,000 cubic feet; 
but the workmen did not do a full day's work, and were yet paid per 
man rather more than the ordinary full day's pay (the pay, that is to 
say, given by the Public Works Department and the East India Irriga- 
tion Company) , cither in money or in rice. The loss apparent upon this 
system, the details of which will be found in the Rules, Appendix XI Y, 
was the loss of the Committee. <* 

No doubt the system was open to much abuse. There was a 
difficulty in getting persons from the centres into the light labour gangs 
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at all. In one instanco they refused to work in them, and returned 
clamouring and threatening to tho centre whence they had been 
drafted. In another instance they fled the centres where the system 
was being introduced, and flocked to other centres where it had not 
yet been introduced. Then, when they once were drafted into the light 
labour gangs, it was as well their object as the object of thoir overseers 
to keep them there, and thus many able-bodied labourers, whose services 
would have been available and valuable for full day's work to the Public 
Works Department or the East India Irrigation Company, wore kept 
in comparative idleness and uselessness, and at higher rates on the light 
labor gangs; as for instance, on one occasion, at Bonomalipore, where 
in one day no less than 850 persons were found in the light labour 
gangs, capable of doing a full day's work. And again on another occa- 
sion, when in the breaking up of a light labor gang, no less than 3,000 
persons were said to have sought employment on the Government 
embankment. 

But on the other hand, even light labour was found, in one instance 
at least, to have been too much for the emaciated physical condition 
of the labourers ; and even so early as the beginning of May, daily inspec- 
tions were made by trustworthy persons of the light labour gangs, and 
all those persons capable of full labour were carefully weeded out and 
drafted into the Public Works Dcpartmout or to the East India 
Irrigation Company's works. 

And the system, as a whole, worked well; many persons in tho 
centres were obviously and for a long period quite unfit for a full day's 
work. It was better, morally and physically, to give them light work 
rather than no work at all. As they became capable of light work, 
they were drafted out of the centres, and the centres were to this 
extent temporarily, and at last perm an ently, thinned. In the light labour 
gangs they to some extent paid their own way, resumed their former 
habits of industry, and gradually regained health and strength. When 
capable of full day's work, notice to quit was given : and they either 
disappeared of their own accord, or wero drafted into regular labour ; 
and so became merged once again naturally into the population. 

The following abstract shows the financial resnlt of the light labour 
system, and the number of persons relieved thereby, viz. 


District. 

Total 

numhor of 
persona 
rolieved. 

i 

Total coat. 

Receipts. 

Net 

expenditure. 

AtQ’ORO cost 
of each per- 
son per 
month. 


pn 

Rb. As. P. 

Es. As. P. 

Us. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Cuttack 


1,12,340 11 5 

68,754 0 2 

68,692 11 3 

13 4 

POOTCO 


12,621 16 1 

0,887 7 0 

6,334 8 1 

17 3 

Bolasofe 

i 

20,847 0 8 

0,286 11 8 

14,000 6 0 

1 6 10 

tfotal 

• 

67,910 

1,46,216 U a 

71,928 2 10 

i- 

73,387 8 4 

1 5 10 


Considering the novelty of the system, the abuses to which it was 
opSn, tile large number of persons to supervise, the comparatively small 
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agency for supervision, the unreliable character of a part of that agency, 
and tho necessarily uuropaying value of a part of the system, the 
Committee trust that the system as a whole mny financially be consi- 
dered to be as small a loss as was possible, aud tho Committee at least 
think that Mr. Kirkwood, the originator of the system iu Orissa, is 
entitled to every praise, as well for the conception of it, as for the 
energotic, zealous, and, for the purposes of tho system, effective, mode 
in which it was carried out. 


Light labour gangs (task-work) in Cuttack, 1867. 

Mr. Kirkwood, Belief Manager. 


This relief held a most important plnoo in the general scheme. It 
took its stand intermediate between gratuitous 
ig a or lew . relief on the one hemd, and labour on the regular 

departmental works on the other. Several gangs were formed of people 
(mostly women) unable to procure a livelihood by work on the regular 
department works, yet not fit candidates for admission into the unno- 
cJiutten , or to the benefits of the village relief. Each gang numbered 
from 1,500 to £,000, Remuneration was given on the task-work system 
at a rate considerably above the current departmental rates, and hutting 
accommodation was provided. The people prospered, and with tho cheap- 
ening of rice, eifclior wont off home, betook themselves to work in the 
fields, or had recourse to regular departmental work, lly the middle of 
November this relief had been olosud. 

The Establishment for each Light Labour Gang comprised an over- 
seer (first of all appointed on commission only, and subsequently on 
commission and fixed pay of Its, £0 per mensem), 10 sub-overseers (on 
commission), subsequently changed to khailasees ou Its. G per mensem, 
1 mohurrir on Us, 15, and two peons on Us. 5. 


Works executed by light labourers. 

The works executed by the light labourers were almost urgently 
required. It was far from being a case of having to make work for 
them. The following were some of the works executed, * * * 

It is probable that but a very small portion of the extra labour We 
secured under our light labour system would have been utilized under the 
regular departmental rates. The people that found a refuge in our 
gangs would mostly have starved at those rates and have finally come 
on our gratuitous lists. 


The light labour and the full labour gangs. 

It has been found in the late Orissa Famine to be a most healthy 
and beneficial arrangement to provide work other than earth-work for 
such as those who, by reason of caste or custom, decline to engage iu 
labour of that nature. These works for light labours gangs ought to be 
administered by a Relief Department and entirely separated from the 
full labour woiks carried on by the Public Works Department, With 
regard to departmental works, they Bhould form a field for the employ- 
ment of all able-bodied male workers and of such women as prefer to 
frequent them. Women, as a rule, are unaccustomed to earthwork, and, 
therefore, I would not drive them, though able-bodied, from tne relief 
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gangs; any tiling that they may save by the higher rate there obtainable 
will have been well expended, for, as a rule, they would be those who 
have become widows or have been deserted by their husbands. Those 
women having husbands or male relations on regular work would prefer 
to go and labour with such at the regular departmental works rather than 
betake themselves to the light labour gangs and obtain a higher remuner- 
ation. When in a time of famine tho rate of food rises to an abnormal 
height, the rates for regular work should also be increased. The Public 
Works Department in Orissa during the year 1SG7 increased its rate by 
about one-third with immense advantage to those whom it supported. 
We should thus have (1) the regular department providing for the able- 
bodied males and such females as choose to frequent their works, paying 
them at slightly enhanced rates ; and (2) the special relief works under 
an entirely distinct establishment of officers. 

Hutting for ligM labour gangs. 

The fit candidates for this latter sort of employment would be nil 
females from the strongest to the weakest, all children, and such males 
as may be unfit for regular work. These should be hutted on the work* 
The huts should, both for sanitary reasons, and to prevent the necessity 
of constantly moving" them, be placed not in groups, but in a straggling 
fashion along a considerable length of work. I would not have big 
sheds but would secure greater privacy by smaller huts. These should 
be light, water-tight, and capable of holding some 8 or 10 persons; in 
fact, in all respects similar to the huts already advocated for housing tho 
recipients of gratuitous relief. Those living in each hut should form a 
small and separate gang ; and some 200 of such small gangs should form 
a distinct large gang, to be supervised by a separate staff of officers. 
The gangs would have to be as frequent as circumstances may require, 
so as to enable all who may desire work to find it at no great distance 
from their homes. 

Extent of payment to beginners. 

Colonel Baird Smith expresses an opinion that (1) the wages given 
should be calculated at the lowest rate needful for subsistence, and (2) 
that on special relief works no specifio rates can possibly be fixed. On 
the first point I would remark that such a course, as tending to keep the 
recipient of charity in a weak and emaciated state, and to preclude tho 
possibility of his making any attempt to save, only prolongs the period 
over which relief has to extend, whereas a more liberal rate enables the 
recipient to gain in strength, to purchase clothing, and, may be, to lay 
by a few pice with which to start again in life. When they have achieved 
this much experience, they will, as shown in the greater number of cases, 
return to their former homes, if there is a possibility of their obtaining 
some more congenial employment. A> liberal rate becomes aotually the 
cheaper policy, shortening the time during which it is necessary to con- 
tinue the relief. 

Specific rates of payment. 

*With regard to the 2nd point, we have in the Cuttack District 
succeeded singularly well in the working of our light labor system, and 
hav£, wiilf one or two unimportant exceptions, always given specific rates 
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payment. When a person in a very weakly state joins a gang, lve has 
generally been given food or monoy sufficient to enable him to support 
himself for a few days. During this interval he does some work, little 
it may be, and earns something ; this saving holps him to oke out the 
earnings of the next week. During the fortnight thus got through he 
has probably gained sufficient strength to enable him to subsist on our 
rate without any extraneous aid, The rates were fixed so as to he capable 
of sustaining the weakest ; the weakest have invariably improved after 
a short time, and any other class than the weakest have been able to earn 
sufficient, in proportion to their strength, to subsist well, to buy clothing, 
and even to save. This effected, they, as I have said, generally leave 
their gangs for their homes. 

Cheering influence of this light labour relief contrasted with 
the extreme depression of gratuitous relief without labour. 

With reference to the necessity of weeding out from the recipients 
of gratuitous relief all able to do any work, Colonel Smith remarks, Part 
II, Para, 6, in speaking of the light labour gangs s — “ Generally, however, 
the people seemed willing to work and cheerful in spirit, I saw no cases 
of the mournful moral prostration so common among the helpless paupers 
of the relief houses.” This fact cannot be too strongly asserted, especially 
where the system of relief houses and cooked food obtains. No matter 
what form gratuitous relief takes, it has in all but the worst cases some- 
what of an enervating effect, or rather has not the tendency to raise the 
spirits, and increase the strength that nmnual work of some nature so em- 
phatically has. The very effect of work does a wonderful amount of good* 
I think I may safely say that it has Leon found that when once a person 
gets into a light labour gang improvement begins; when into a relief house 
(as often as not), deterioration. This remark, though losing much of its 
force by the abolition of relief houses, would still in some way apply 
generally to all gratuitous relief in return for which no labor is exacted. 

Task- work preferable to daily wage system, 

I * cannot agree with Oolonel Baird Smith in the advantage of a 
daily payment, irrespective of the amount of work done. Such a course 
is, I think, open to grave objections ) it offers no incitement to work, and 
diiectly fosters idleness. Task work, I think, should be the only system 
adopted; a man earns more, it may be, but be requires more ; a woman 
less, but she requires less to maintain and increase her strength. The 
importance of maintaining the reliance of the people on their own efforts 
cannot be over-rated, A money wage is undoubtedly preferable to a food 
wage { vide Colonel Smithes para, 23), but then food must be made 
procurable. Even though earthwork bo more actually remunerative, 
the people of India will never, not even, as appears from Colonel 
Smith's report, under the influence of high pay and little or no work 
required, desert their fields when the time has come for cultivation or 
harvestings 


* Mr. Kirkwood, c.s., Relief Manager, Cuttack. * 

t Compare page 85 the opinion espi cased by the Orissa Famine Enquiry Commissioners, that in 
India with judicious tests at relief works there ia little danger of labour being unduly divoited from 
ftgricultuie or other occupations. The same opinion is expressed in other reports J.„0r. 
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Rates of light labour payment adopted in Outtaok district. 

Comparing the financial result of our light labour system by task 
work with the result shown by Colonel Smith, in Part II, Para. 9, our 
system would appear to have a deoided superiority. With the price of 
rice at 12 Calcutta seers per rupee, we fixed our rates at Rs. 3-4-0 
per 1,000 cubic feet of earthwork, and this rate was increased to Rs* 5-2 
in the worst months of the rains. The average rate from March to 
December may be put down at Rs. 4-3 per 1,000 cubic feet. 

The work was of the nature of excavating canals, constructing em- 
bankments, roads, and such like. Allowing half a seer of rice to bo 
sufficient to support a woman, we find that, with rice selling at 12 seers, 
if she could earn a daily wage of 3 pice she could subsist. To earn this 
at the rate of Rs. 3-13-6 she would have to do 12 cubic feet of earth- 
work. The weakest may in some cases have been unable to complete 
more than this : but the average work of the woman employed was much 
nearer 20 feet, and this gave room for the purchase of salt and other 
necessaries. Subsequently the price of rice fell to 1G seers and 20 seers 
per rupee, and more than mere subsistence became not only possible 
(it was possible before) but probable. I do not tako into calculation 
the increased rate we gave during the rains, as that was merely a 
set off against the days on whioh work was impossible and idleness 
compulsory. 

Comparison with D. P. W, rates. 

The ordinary Department Public Works rate (not that prevail- 
ing during the year 1867) is Rs. 2-4 per 1,000 cubic feet; with 
our average rate then at Rs. 4-3, a loss of Re. 1-15 on every 1,000 
feet of work done was incurred. Add to this 5 annas per 1,000 feet 
for excess measurements, and 6 annas per 1,000 foot for earth thrown 
out of alignment, &o., and we have the loss augmented to Rs. 2-10; 
add again 2| annas per 1,000 feet for hutting, tools, and such 
like expenses, and 1^ anna for extra establishment, and wo lmvc a 
total loss of Rs. 2-14-0. In other woycLs, the cost of the work executed 
has been slightly more than double of what it would have been under 
ordinary ciroumstances ; it has been almost exactly 127 per cent, in 
excess of what the cost of the work would have been in an ordinary year. 
But the work executed by our light labour gang — all work of a most 
urgent nature—- had 'it been undertaken by the regular Department 
during the year 1867 would have cost not Rs. 2-4 but Rs. 3 per 1,000 
cubic feet. The actual difference then between the cost of the works 
executed by us and those of the regular department was only Re. 2-2-0 
per 1,000 cubic feet, or 73 per cent, on their current rate. 

Influence on the health and morale of the labourers. 

Under such an arrangement the people prospered wondei fully. 
There was always a certain percentage of them in hospital incapacitated 
from work by ulcers generally on their feet and legs arising from 
abrasions which neglect and an unhealthy state of blood converted into 
festering sores. But with this exception I know of no sickness that 
has prevailed extensively in our camps, and, such as it was, it can 
scarcely he said to have exceeded that generally to be found in a large 
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concourse of ordinary labourers. On the other hand, Colonel Baird 
Smith's description of the relief gangs (Part II, paragraph 0,) on 
which payment was made by a daily wage irrespective of the quantity 
of work done, " Lho general aspect o£ the poople, I am constrained to 
say, was very wretched. They looked wasted away, and wore quite 
incapable of any really hard work" does not convey a notion of very 
marked or rapid improvement. In paragraph 9 he states that finan- 
cially the loss on the special works had been very great, the cost of 
the works having been quadruple that incurred in ordinary times ; and 
this estimate would appear to be exclusive of any allowance for defective 
measurements, cost of hutting, &o. 

light labour gangs (task-work) in Cuttack, 1807. 

Summary. 

As has been already stated, the course to be pursued by the autho- 
rities on arriving at the conclusion that a famine 
Light labour system. ^ imminent is, first of all, a speedy commence- 
ment of special relief works under an agency entirely separate and 
distinct from the ordinary departmental establishment. 

Who are to be admitted to this relief. 

The officer entrusted with the conduct of relief operations in the 
district becomes, as far as special relief works are concerned, a contrac- 
tor, and receives from tho department for which the work is executed remu- 
neration at the rates then current. It lies with him to p>ay his labourers 
at such an enhanced rate as to enable them to purchase a sufficiency of 
food not only to maintain but to increase their strength. Under such 
circumstances the first imperative condition is that he receive into his 
employ none but those deserving of a greater measure of relief than 
that extended by the regular department. His labourers will be women 
and children, and such men only as by reason of age or other infirmity, 
or from being reduced by starvation, are unable to execute such an 
amount of work as would at the departmental rates enable them to earn 
a sufficiency for their support. 

I do not think that in any severe crisis it would be advisable to 
reject women from special relief works on account 
Women, otoh tbougR 0 f mere physical ability. Women do not as a 
Seexduc^a, ^ S ° U *° ru ^ e em ploy themselves on earthwork j the 
exceptions are those who work along with male 
relatives, and such would never, I think, desert their friends, nor, even 
under the inducement of higher wages, go to the special works where they 
would frequently have to live at a distance from their homes and apart 
from their families ; nor indeed would their male relatives permit them 
to act thus, for women when working in company with men generally 
perform the more tedious part of the work. While the men occupy 
themselves in digging, women*have to carry off the earth and that often 
to the special relief works would be almost invariably those whose male 
relatives had either deserted them or died. They are a deserving class, 
often having to support not only themselves but young children, and any 
extra remuneration they may obtain would be well expended. Male 
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children, up to the age of 12 or 13, should be allowed on the works; 
when older than that they should, if physically able* bo rejected. 

I would remark that the system of daily payment, irrespestivo of 
the amonnt of work done, as recommended by 
tJ^ temaPPTOVOd ° f Colonel Baird Smith, was attempted in Orissa at 
the commencement of the year 1867, but its finan- 
cial results were so unfavourable, and the habits of laziness and reckless- 
ness it engendered so palpable, that it was speedily given up for a 
system which, taking into consideration the entire want of experience 
that every officer connected with the operations laboured under at their 
commencement, has been worked with gratifying success as regards the 
objects of the relief and the financial results. Rules for tho conduct of 
this relief are discussed and laid down in the sequel. [See below.] 

Mr. Kirkwood’s rules for light labour gangs (task-work). 

(Cuttaok 1867). 

The employment to bo earthwork of the nature of road or bund- 
making or repairing, inclusive of dressing and tuifing where neoessary, 

2. Not more than 2,000 people to work under any ovorseor. 

3. The stall required for the superintendence of their work is as 
follows : — 

1 Overseer. 

5 Khallasees. 

1 Mohurrir. 

2 Peons. 

4. The overseer to receive monthly a percentage on the amount of 
work done, at the rate of (1) one anna for every 1,000 cubic feet of 
earthwork done; (3) three pie (one pice) for every 1,000 superficial feet 
of dressing done; (6) six pie (2 pice) per every 1,000 superficial feofc 
of turfing done, and also a fixed monthly pay of Us. (20) twenty. The 
mohurrir to receive a fixed monthly pay of Its. (16) fifteen. The khal- 
lassoes (who should be selected with considerable care, and with reference 
to their previous good character) should receive a monthly fixed pay of 
Kb, (6) six or (7) seven. The peons to receive Ks. (5) five a month. 

5. The establishment to be paid regulaily every month, and any 
deduction from the overseer's commission that the D. P. W. measure- 
ment may show to* be necessary should be made from his uext month's 
pay and commission. 

6. The Overseer to give security for Rupees on his 

appointment, as security against any defalcations. 

7. An equal proportion of the number in the entire gang should 
be placed under each khallassee* Those under each khallasse should 
be allowed generally to arrange themselves in gangs of 5 to 10 each, 

8. Huts of suitable description should be provided for those 
who are at a distance from their homes ; these should, as well for 
eanitajy reasons as for the convenience of the people, not be grouped 
together, but scattered over the whole length of the work. 

9. The light laborers should be paid in cash at the rate of one 
pice*for every 4 oubic feet of earthwork done or Rs. 3-14-6 per 1,006 
cubic feet^ Re. 1 for every 1,000 superficial feet of dressing, and 
Re.. 1-13 for every 1,000 superficial feet of turfing, provided that 
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grain is obtainable at a rale* which would enable a daily wage of 8 pico 
to ensure subsistence. 

10. The duties of the Overseer are to be constantly on the work, 
lo see that the work is properly executed, to see that none who are 
nob fit recipients of relief are employed on the works, and lo admit 
to the work all such applicants as are deserving of relief. He will 
himself measure up the work, entering with his own hand, in a book 
provided for the purpose, the measurement- of each excavation, the 
amount paid for it, and to whom paid. He will pay the money with 
his own hand to those who have executed the work at the time of 
measuring it. He will also exercise a general supervision over the 
hutting arrangements, and the health and condition of the labourers. 
He will have to keep up Register B (and, if necessary, Register A) ,* 
and also submit Returns G and E regularly on the 1st and 16th of 
each month: the Register B for the preceding month must always 
he despatched on the 1st of each month to the District or Relief 
Manager. The Mohurrir will help the Overseer in his accounts, &c. ; 
each kballasBee will be constantly present on the work, and Bhould 
have a hut provided for him on that portion of the work which may 
he under his superintendence. The khaWassees will have to see that 
the work is regularly and properly executed in accordance with in- 
structions given him; that no unfit recipients of relief are employed 
on the works; that the labourers’ huts are kept in a good state of repair ; 
that the people are cleanly in their habits. He will also have to report all 
cases of serious sickness to the nearest relief hospital. Ho will be in 
charge of the tools issued to those working under him, and will give them 
out every morning, and will have them returned into his custody every 
evening before dark. He must take great cave that the tools are all given 
in at night, and must he ready to issue them in the morning afc dawn. 

11. If the measurement of the work (as returned by the D. P. W. 
every month) is either unaccountably less than that of the relief Over- 
seer, or if the work is reported as so badly executed as to be evidently 
the result of culpable negligence, a just deduction should be made from 
the Overseer’s commission ancLpay. If the commission and pay should not 
suffice for the deduction, the balance should be taken from his deposit. 

12. The work of half the people working under him should every 
day be measured up and paid for by the Overseer. Every person 
employed- on the works should get paid once in (2) two days. 

18. Payment will he made to each sub-gang for the work done by 
it ; the members of a sub-gang (probably consisting of B to 10 persons) 
will select one of their number to whom payment should ordinarily be 
made for distribution. 

14j. The people should, as a rule, be allowed to form themselves 
into sub-gangs. A new arrival, however, should be placed by the Overseer 
or khallassees in charge in gangs with those of the same caste, and if 
possible, of the same village. 

15. The greatest care must he taken that no able-bodied men are 
admitted to the works ; women will not ordinarily be rejected ; male 
children up to the age of 12 or 18 should be allowed on the works, * 


« 

r r 


* Elsewhere stated at 12 seers per rupee. 
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[Here four rules about tickets are Dow omitted Mr. Kirkwood says. 
Though good theoretically, they are, I believe, practically . impossible. 
The tickets get lost or destroyed, the trouble and annoyance in replacing 
them are great; the notion is distasteful to the people and tends to keep 
away from the gangs many deserving of relief. If the enforcement of 
any such measure be attempted, a sepavate officer on aay Us. (20) twenty 
per mensem must be added to the establishment of each gang solely for 
the purpose of carrying it out.} 

16. On the 1st and 16th of each month all men able to do a fair 
day's work, should be carefully picked out, and, in charge of a peon pro- 
vided with a ohellau of their number and names, sent to the nearest 
D. P. W. works. 

17. When Government has undertaken the importation of grain, 
if the works are not being carried on in the neighbourhood of a sale 
dep6l, rice should be sent oh to the works on two fixed days in the week, 
or oftener, and should be sold at the Relief Committee's rates. When 
circumstances arc not such as to necessitate Government undertaking the 
importation of grain, the demand caused by the labourers will generally 
attract a corresponding supply; in any case where it does not, it will be 
the duty of the Relief Agency to provide a grain shop near the works. 

18. The Department (D r P. W. or other) whose work is being 
executed should pay to the Relief Fund the value at thoir current ralos of 
the work done. This payment should be made immediately after the 
monthly measurement. 

19. Somo agent of the Department, on whoso works the light 
laborers are employed, D„ P- W v &c., should visit the work occasionally 
.and approve or disapprove of the way in which it is being executed; ho 
should also measure up the work done during the month on the last day 
of each month (if it is completed during the month) on the date of its 
completion. Adherence to regularity in the monthly departmental 
measurements is most necessary, as without it the reliof overseor's 
measurements and payments must go in a great measure unchecked. 

20. The overseer to get his percentage on the work as measured 
up by the D. P. W. 

, 21. On the 1st of every month a Return in Form D. should be 

submitted by the Department for which the work has bccnexeoutcd. 

22. All Inspecting Relief Officers must, on visiting any relief 
work, call for Return C, and see that it is entered up to date ; lie must 
also inspect Register B. (and A. if kept up) ; see that each page beard 
the signature of the overseer, and, by measuring two or three excava- 
tions here and there, test the accuracy of the overseer's measurements, 
and by questioning the labourers, test the correctness of the overseer's 
payments. In any oase where cheating is apparent, the circumstances 
must be at once reported, and the necessary documents sent to the 
District Relief Office. 

23. The people will provide their own .baskets — tools will be pro- 
vided for them. 

24». All returns and reports to be submitted to the District Relief 
Manager. 

Returns A. and B. referred to a system of tickets which Mr. Kirk- 
wood has deprecated, and they are therefore omitted. 


13 
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Return 0.* 

(Fortnightly : to be despatched on lstf and 1 5th of each month.) 

Column 1. —Place and dale. 2.— Number of people at -work at 
end of last fortnight. 8.— Number of men. 4.— Of woraou. 5.— Of 
childron. 6. — Number dismissed (daily) during tlie fortnight. 7.— Num- 
ber admitted (daily) during tbe fortnight. 8. — Number of people at 
Work at close of each day, viz. 9, menj 10, women j 11, children. 

12,— Description of work. 13.— Amount of work done during the 
fortnight. 14.— Average daily work of each person (obtained by divid- 
jng column 8). 

15 , — .Amount of money in hand at end of last fortnight. 
16. — Amount of money received during tlie fortnight. 17. — Total re- 
ceipts. 18. — Expended in payment of light labourers. 19. — Other ex- 
penditure exclusive of pay, commission, &c. , 20. — Total expenditure* 
21 ,. — Amount left in hand, 22*~Remarks. 


Return D. 

(Monthly). 

Column 1.— Place. 2. — Amount of work executed during the month 
as per D. P, W. measurement. 3.— Description of work, 4*. — Rate per 
1,000 cubic feet. 6. — Amouut due to the relief fund. 6. — Remarks. 

Return E. 


(Fortnightly). 

l.~Place, 2. — Number of tools in hand and description of tools. 
S— Received during the fortnight, 4,— Number of tools missing or 
number broken, aud number worn out during the fortnight. 5, — Number 
of tools fit for U6e, 6. — Number of tools required. 7. — Remarks. 

Mr. Kirkwood's notes on the above rules (abridged). 

Rule 4. — The percentage originally fixed (2 pice per 1,000 cubic 
feet of earthwork done, and no other pay) was found to be too low. 
The -gangs in many cases did not number 2,000, so that the commis- 
sion seldom exceeded Rs. 20 per mensem. A great advantage would be 
secured by obtaining trustworthy and able overseers. Peculations and 
false measurements by overseers, during the relief operations of 1867, 
added about 6 per cent., and work thrown out of alignment about 46 
per cent,, to the cost of the work done i at a much lower percentage 
than this a really trustworthy agency might he obtained. Duriug the 
latter part of the year a fixed monthly pay of Rs. 20 was given to tlie 
overseer in addition to tbe percentage stated in Rule 4. This was found 
to work well, but even this did not make the pay sufficient. I have 
therefore altered the rule to : the overseer to receive a percentage on the 
amount of work done monthly at the rate of one anna per 1,000 cubic 
feet of earthwork done, and also a fixed monthly pay of Rs. 20. This 

* Note by compiler.— I extraot tbe various headings recommended by Mr. Kirkwood, because 
they will serve to indicate the points to be noted for control. But tbe return seems too l£igtliy, 
aud Mr, Kirkwood in another passage says his forms might be improved. The portions relating to 
1st, number of labourers*, 2nd, outturn of work j 3rd, money transactions j which I have distinguished 
above m separate paragraphs, might be deulfc with in separate returns,— J. &. * 
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would make the appointment a valuable one, as the remuneration would 
be Ks. CO or more, per mensem. Nor would this be too high a rate of 
pay considering the amount of money that has to pass through the over- 
seer's hands, and the responsible position he holds* The greatest care 
should be taken to pay him and his establishment regularly* The 
fixed monthly pay should be regularly paid at the beginning of the next 
month, and the commission paid on the overscei's returns when 
received* Any deduction which it may appear advisable to make when 
Statement D f has been received, should be made from the next month's 
pay. 

Rules 7, 8. — The gangs should be allowed to arrange themselves in 
sub-gangs of 5 to 10 in each. It was found practically impossible to keep 
them to any fixed numbers, and they work much better when allowed to 
work in families or with friends. If the number in the gang is 2,000, 
then one khallassee should be attached to each 400 persons, and so on. 
Huts should be provided for those labourers who are at a distance from 
their homes. These should, as well for sanitary reasons as for the conve- 
nience of the people, not to be grouped together, but scattered over 
the whole length of the work. Each hut should nccom modal e about 
ten persons. It should, however, be borne in mind that in no case 
would it be necessary to provide hutting accommodation for the whole 
gang, as many would have homes of their own in the neighbourhood. 

Rule 9. — The original rate, 2 pice for every 10 cubic feet, was 
found too low, and was early raised to 1 pice for every 4 feet, or 
Rs. 3-14*6 per 1,000 cubic foot. This latter rate continued from April 
1867 to the close of the operations, with the exception of the month 
of July, when, owing to the heavy rains, the rate was raised to 1 pice 
for 3 feet. It must be remembered that it is as injurious to the reci- 
pients of the relief as to the funds provided for general relief opera- 
tions to increase the rate above that which will afford subsistence, and, 
enable a slight paving to be made. Any higher rate will probably 
only meet with increased laziness on the part of the workers, and, as 
experience has shown, a diminished outturn of work* This remark 
may, perhaps, not apply with the same force to other people as it does 
to the Ooriyas. The rate (1 pice) for every 4 feet was found a very 
suitable one with rice selling at Rs. 3-4 per Calcutta maund, or 12 
seers of clean rice per rupee. At an average of 20 feet per diem, this 
would provide half a seer of rice for three pice, one pice for other 
necessaries, and one pice might be saved. Any excess over 15 feet per 
diem would probably, in the case of an adult, represent the amount 
saved for purchase of clothing, baskets, &c. Any lowering in the 
price of food would effect an increase in this saving. When the price 
of food should fall to a rate approximate to that obtaining in ordinary 
years, there would probably be no continued necessity for special works. 
In any case, where the people may appear exoessively emaciated, the 
rate may, with advantage, be temporarily increased to 1 pice for 
every 3 feet, or Rs. 5-3-4 per 1,000 cubic feet. For dressing Re. 1, 
and for turfing Re, 1-12 per 1,000 superficial feet, were found suitable 
rates. I may here compare the relief extended by our works and those 
of the regular department. The D. P. W* nominal rate had been 
raked fco^s. 3, while ours were Rs 3-1 4-G per 1,000 cubic feet, But 
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of tho Rs. 3 ariveu by the D. P, W., the authorized deductions made by 
the contractors £or baskets, & c,, would loave only about Rs, 2-12 for 
the laborer. With us, then, the amount reaching the laborer would be 
about 4-0 per oent, iu excess of the remuneration obtainable under the 
D. P. W. 

Rolb 10. — It cannot be too strongly insisted on that the overseer 
ghould himself measure up the work, and. in his own hand* enter in a 
book the name of the head of the gang, the amount of work executed 
£*mce the last measurement, and the amount paid. For this purpose 
be should be provided with ten books of a shape easy to carry, each con, 
taiuing 100 leaves. Of this book each leaf should bear the signature 
of the District Relief Officer, and each book should be fastened with his 
seal, the cover bearing a certificate as to the number of leaves contained 
in the book. This book should be forwarded at the end of eaoh month 
to the head district office, and a new book should be opened. Of the 
two peons given to the overseer, one should always accompany him on the 
works, for the purpose of throwing the measuring rod; tho overseer 
will then record the measurement, make out the sum drib to the gang, 
and pay it then and there to the head of the gang. The other peon 
should be employed in carrying money on to the works, &o. The 
measuring rod, with which the measurements are made, should first of 
all have been tested by the District Relief Officer, and if found correct, 
should bear some mark to that effect. No other measuring rods than 
those so tested and approved should bo allowed on the works. Any 
Relief Officer visiting the works should oxamine the measuring rod, 
ascertain that it is a passed one, then take the overseer's boob, and, by 
measuring two or three excavations here and there, check tho measurement 
of the overseer, making a note in the book in any case whore incorrect* 
ness may be detected, and reporting the same to the District Relief 
Office. He should also investigate as to whether the amount entered has 
actually been received by the gangs. A method of cheating, which was 
discovered owing to a disputo in the division of the booty, was the 
following The correct measurements were entered, and the amount 
pf money entered as given away was the amount that should have been 
disbursed for the work executed. Rut the amount so entered did not 
Agree with the amount actually received by the labourers. On this dis-* 
covery a heavy fine was inflicted. Foiled in this, another device was 
adopted by the same man, and this time a somewhat more ingenious one. 
The entries on first sight appeared correct, that is, the amount entered 
as given away to the labourers was the amount actually received by the 
gang. On measuring the woik, the measurements entered, though 
slightly less than the actual amount of work done, did not appear wiU 
fully false, owing to the work being somewhat irregular, and the over* 
seer being liable for any amount he might pay away for woik in excess 
of that actually done, but then a sheet of paper was discovered wherein 
the difference between the less measurements entered and the actual 
,work done wa^ calculated to a nicety* And this was the modtts operands 
When the work of, say some 500 labourers had been measured up, a total 
was made of all the differences between the actual amount of workefona 
And the ineusnroments entered, and one or two entries made of^fictitioua 
excavations, the measuremento of which being added, brought up the 
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total to the actual amount of work done, A fictitious name was entered 
against these excavations, and the amount due for thorn was oaloulatod 
correctly and entered. This then represented the sum daily; misappro- 
priated by the overseer and his confederates, and it was obtained not by 
cheating their employers, but the labourers employed under them. I 
believe that in no other instance than the one now mentioned were the 
laborers defrauded to any considerable extent. 

The khallassees should be in charge of the tools, &a, eaoh of them 
should have a separate hut near those working under him, and every 
morning at dawn he should issue the tools to the heads of the gangs, 
and every evening before dark the heads of the gangs should give baok 
the tools into his charge. The overseer will be held responsible for the 
tools, and he will, in his turn, have to hold the khallassees responsible. 

The necessity for having the tools returned at night is the oppor- 
tunity that would otherwise be afforded to the male relatives of those 
working in the gangs, and others of the neighbouring villages coming 
on the works at night and executing the work for the light labourers, 
exacting from them in payment for such work somewhat less than the 
full remuneration, but still a rate considerably above that given on the 
regular works. 

In addition to having the custody of tools, the khallassee will be 
charged with the duty of seeing that the work is regularly and carefully 
executed ; that no unfit recipients of relief are employed on the works, 
that the laborer’s huts are kept in a state of repair, that the people are 
cleanly in their habits. He should live on the work ; all oases of 
serious sickness should be reported by him through the overseer to the 
nearest relief hospital. In any case where unfit recipients of relief are 
found on the works, the khallassee should be severely punished, as he 
will most probably have taken a bribe to admit such persons to the 
works. If huts are judiciously scattered along the whole length of 
work instead of being crowded together, there will be no necessity for 
any special conservancy arrangements. 

The mohurrir should be employed by the overseer in the way most 
Useful to him, as in keeping accounts, making up returns, and suoh like. 

Rule 11. — If the work (as returned by the departmental agency 
every month) is either unaccountably, less than the relief overseer’s 
measurements, or noted as having been badly executed, a just deduction 
Bhould be made from the overseer’s commission and pay, and if this 
should not suffice for the deduction, the balance should be made up 
from his deposit. 

If any concession is subsequently made by the department a corre- 
sponding concession should he made to the overseer. 

Rtjlb 12. — The work of half his gang should be measured up 
and paid for by the overseer every day. 

Rule 19 should be striotly adhered to. In the Oattack district 
the delay by the departments in measuring up the work done for them 
has, through the partial filling up of excavations during the rains, and 
the washings from embankments, been productive of much confusion, 
and The measurements of the relief overseer have consequently gone 
practically unchecked till check was no longer of any utility. 

• Ruii28. — Baskets should be provided by the people themselves, 
This^is the only way to make them careful, I£ baskets are given them 
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they will be broken up for firewood, lost, or thrown away within a few 
days. They, moreover, present the overseer with an opportunity for 
making false and unoheckable charges. If the pooplo find them for 
thomselves the cost is very trilling, probably \ an anna per mensem for 
each person. 


Light labour gangs in Balasore, 1867.— Daily -wage and 

task-work. 

[Mr. Rampini, c.s., Relief Manager.] 


I now advert to the employment of the paupers in light labour * 
, , _ gangs. This, I think, with the exception of 

ig t a our gangs. sales q £ r j ee ^ J} as [j een fc] ie mos ^ efficient of 

all the means of relief in operation this year. During the month of 
March, the paupers were principally employed in uuremunerative and 
unimportant works, such as trifling roads about the towns and useless 
river bunds. Towards the end of that month, however, and chiefly 
through the exertions of Mr. Irwin, the sub-divisional officer, better 
arrangements were made, and gradually the paupers were told off in 
gangs to work on the Rooknadaipore, the Agurparab, and the Dham- 
nagger roads. All these were works of importance, which it would bo 
a boon to the sub-division to complete, and they ran through the part 
of the oountry where distress was most severe, and therefore gave 
extended employment whore it was most needed, further, as for the 
construction or repairs of these roads, special grants had been either 
allowed by Government, or provision had boon made in the usual District 
Road Budget, the value of the paupers* labour could be recovered from the 
Collector. The people were at first found bo utterly disorganized and 
unaccustomed to restraint that it was impossible to introduce a strict 
task-work system. The system of daily payments at the rate of anna 
for men, 1 J for women, and one anna or £ anna for children, was retained 
for some time. Latterly, as a more efficient establishment was obtained, 
and as the paupers became more accustomed to labor and discipline, 
payment by task-work was introduced, but as the gangs were weekly 
replenished by draftings from the relief centres, (poor-houses) there was 
always a considerable number from whom only a very nominal work 
could be expected. 

The Rooknadaipore road is a line of about 10 miles long running 
from Bhuddruck direct to Rooknadaipore. the port, so to speak, 
of Bhuddruck. It is an important road, from the Government rice 
import golah being at Rooknadaipore, and because it is the principal line 
of road by which the large manufactures of salt find their way from the 
coast inland. By the time the light labour gangs ceased working on 
this road, in the end of October,' 7 miles and 3 furlongs of a road, IB 
* feet broad and 3 feet high had been thrown up and dressed, rammed 
and sodded. The cubic extent of the earthwork thrown up amounted 
to 8,73,398 feet. The total expenditure on this road came to 
Rs. 4,960-8-8, and the value recovered from the Ferry Fund Department 
to Rs. 2 3 69 0-3-4. 

The Agurparah road runs from Bhuddruck to Agurnarah at * the 
foot of the Nelgiri Hills, and is important as opening up this tract of 
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country. The light labour gangs constructed 2 miles and 1 96 feet of the 
road, the amount of earthwork thrown up coming to 871,169 feet, the 
expense to Rs. 2,799-6*2^, and the value to Rs* 1,185-12-6. Early in 
July, a light labor gang was started on the Kolah and Motah road, 
running through Killah Kunika, parallel with the coast. By the end of 
October, when the gangs ceased working, 2 miles and 4 furlongs of road 
had been completed, 188,108 feet of earthwork thrown up, at a cost of 
Rs. 115-8-4, the value recoverable from the Ferry Fund Department 
coining to Rs. 501-1-9. 

The light labour gangs were still working on the Dhamnuggur 
road when the year closed, but this was chiefly on account of the 
exhaustion of the Ferry Fund Department funds, which prevented that 
Department taking over the pauper laborers to their work. On this 
road, by the 81st December, nearly 2 miles of road had been com- 
pleted, 4,72,304 feet of earthwork thrown up, the value of the work 
done amounting to Rs. 1,221-1-1 and the cost to Rs. 2,422. 

One of the principal reasons of the costliness of the work of 
these light labor gangs has been that the laborers have been almost 
entirely females— unaccustomed and averse to the use of the kodali — and 
most unwilling to cut the earth in chowkas , in which way alone the 
amount of their work could be tested. This difficulty, however, lessened 
in time, and latterly the women have worked with as good a will, if 
not with equal energy and skill, as their male co-workmen. 

Ajmere, 1809“ Contract system with subsidies to contractors 
according to percentage of infirm labourers on the works. 

(Colonel Brooke, Governor-General's Agent.) 

The poor-houses at Ajmere, Nyanuggur, and other places in the 
district had been opened before the end of 1868, and were thronged 
with the helpless and starving. The people attending them were, of 
course, unable to work on the Public Works, as they were only fit to be 
tended and nursed and not to labour. Many who went to find work fell 
down and died before they had commenced, a"nd others expired with the 
first exertion of lifting a spade or mattock. When in this condition, 
they were taken care of till they could be sent to the poor-houses. 

The District Civil Officers were anxious to procure some light 
work for those who gradually regained strength ; 
fl^° T oor for application was made to the Lieutenant-Governor, 

p * North-Western Provinces, ahd readily aoceded to 

by him, for an advance of Rs. 50,000 for this purpose. All the Civil 
Officers and gentlemen available affurded their superintendence, and 
light earthwork was given to those deemed capable of exertion. The 
work was only roughly marked out, so that the result of the labour 
could not be shown, and the grant became a charitable donation on the 
part of Government, no adequate return being received for it. The 
work was chiefly digging a little earth out of the Ajmere and other 
lakes and a little earthwork near the poor-houses. The full sum expended 
amounted eventually to Rs. 73,170-14 -6, besides the cost of grain 
procured from Agra, which was given to the poor in place of corn [sio 9 
money The grant of the grain and money without an adequate return 
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drew off numbers from the Public Works so long as the plan lasted. The 
rations Wore full rations, larger than what was given at the relief works, 
whilst the labour was nominal. The rations furnished numbered DSD, 042* 
The cost of Government grain (4,810 maumls) was He. 27,010-0-10, 
making altogether an outlay of Rs. 1,00,180-15-4. The Deputy Com- 
missioner stated that the rates reported were subsistence, and the daily 
work by no means commensurate with the actual value at those rates. 
About nine miles of road were superficially executed, and a couple of 
passes were put into excellent order, besides the excavation of earth in two 
reservoirs at Ajmere. The average cost of each ration was If annas. 

After the wheat crop of 1870 was reaped, all special, famine labour 
was brought to a close. The total number fed by the volief works under 
Government orders and the cost may be stated as follows 


Number of people employed on famine relief works during the continuance 
of the famine , and the cost 


Months. 

No, of labourers em- 
ployed daily. 

Cost. 

Months. 

No. of labonrors em- 
ployed dolly. 

Cost, 

.September ISOS') 

0,600 

R8, 

2,00,000 

Soptombor 1809 

0,1 OQr 

Bs. 

18,600 

Mnroli 1800 ) 

April „ .. 

20,700 

HMI 

October „ 

Novombor „ 


HQSI 

May ,i 

20,000 


Doeombor : 

M. 


Juno ,i 

17,000 


January 3870 

85,000 

14,600 

July , .. 

"August „ *. 

1M0 

H$Mfl 

Fobrimiy „ 


12,000 

48,0UO 

March „ 


7,600 




Total oHO months ... 

10,000 

7,HOOO 


( During the whole of the 19 months that tbo famine lasted, the officers 
of the Public Works Department were indefatigable in their duties. 
The poor had to be fed on Sundays as well as on other days, The 
works were all regularly planned and supervised, and the result has 
been an admirable system of roads, which the Ajmcro and Mhairwarra 
districts so much needed. 

The amount paid to each person only supplied him with ft 

Amount paid to poor at scailt y mea *- £he coat of grain was so high that 
famine relief wke. women ana children could only get 10 to 14 

ounces of dry grain, and able men 16 to 18 ounces 
for their day’s labour, hardly sufficient to keep them alive, but yet so 
great was the pressure that the poor crowded to the works. When 
more favorable times came, the above low rates did not offer inducement 
enough for them to remain. ' 

The allowance made to the contractors for the labor of the feehlft 
* poor varied according to the work done. The 

trSfoflorSteo P 1,aoticfll reeult was, that the earth work cost 
labour. n per cent, more than it would otherwise have 

done. This was more than covered by the 5 pet 
cent, for contingencies, whioh it is customary to allow on the gross total 
of every Public Works estimate. Moreover, as the works progressed* 
the feeble poor who had become strong came upon the ff able” list and 

did nob affect the schedule rates so much. The extra cosfc paid to 

v * 
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contractors by Government foreiceouting tbe works as famine relief works 
was as follows : — 



Rs. 

September 1868 

... 1,200 

October „ 

... 1,800 

November „ 

... 2,600 

December „ 

... 2,300 

January 1869 

... 3,000 

February „ 

... 4,400 

March „ 

... 3,600 

April „ 

... 3,700 

May „ 

... 900 

J une „ 

900 


J uly 1869 

Rs. 

600 

August „ 

600 

September „ 

... 900 

October 9 , 

.. 1,600 

November „ 

... 2,000 

December „ 

200 

January 1870 

... 400 

February „ 

... 1,200 

March „ 

... 1,300 


Grand Total 88,100 


Government by the energy and skill with which the works were carried 
on thus saved the lives of a large body of people at an extra cost to 
themselves of only Rs. 33,100, exclusive of the enormous benefit con- 
ferred on the country by opening up several useful lines of road. 


Amritsar, 1869.— Daily wage system.— Rates of payment and 

outturn of work. 


(Fbok reeobt by Mb. Cobdbteeam, oidbd by Mb. Lbpei* Gbotin in memoir on tub 

Punjab Famine.) 


The rate of wages has been on the chief works 1^ annas to adults, 
male and female ; 1 anna to children over ten years of age ; and 6 pie 
to children under 10. These rates vary from those stated by Government 
of India in its < memoranda of measures approved* to be used, in 
making no distinction between the pay of adult men and adult women 
and in giving children over 10 one anna instead of 6 pies. The rates 
adopted commend themselves, as, for this part of India at least, more 
fair and equitable. The city ditch work at Amritsar was started at a two 
anna rate for men and women, but this was obviously excessive, as new 
applicants, in crowds, continued to throng the work after the rates had 
been lowered. The wages of women, however, were reduced about the 
beginning of April to 1 anna, and then raised to 1^ anna. The reduction 
in wages did not lessen the attendance at the works. 

Towards the close of the operations, and with a view to bringing 
the work to a conclusion, a one anna rate for adult men was adopted. 

The immediate effect was a reduction in the average per head of work 

done and a large decrease in attendance. 

I have been careful to go into these facts regarding the rate of 
wages on our principal works, because a fair estimate of the proper rate 
wages during such a crisis may be formed from them ; and your 

of Committee deem that the rates adopted were those under the 

circumstances most suitable, viz.— 

As. P. 


Adults — male and female 
CWldren above 10, 

•Do, under 10, 


1 

1 

0 


6 

0 

6 


• • 


14 
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The average cubic foot per head for all famine works was 19 ; and 
ibis is nearly double wlmt was accomplished at the Amritsar works, 
where the average was only 10 cubic feet. This rate ia unquestionably 
low. At such work, under favourable circumstances an able-bodied man 
ought to accomplish his 100 cubic feet per diem. Nevertheless, the 
causes of this small amount of work done are oasily found. 

The proportion of women and children was more than 50 per cent. 
Women with children in arms were allowed to earn their mite, and' 
children of tender years carried their tiny loads to swell the household 
earnings. 

Though there was a fair proportion of able-bodied labourers, yet 
undoubtedly the old and feeble were numerous ; and charity forbade the 
rejection of any one able to work at all. 

The season was a very trying one to work in. The fierce summer 
sun prevented anything like active work during a great portion of the 
day. 

The burning heat had the effect of hardening the ground near the 
surface to such an extent as to render it very difficult to break. This 
was particularly the case at Sarioli where the ground was so baked 
that 10 strokes of a mattock lxavdly cut one inch into the ground. At 
the same time, when the work was closely supervised by a European 
officer, the daily average of work rose greatly. Thus, in his report for 
the week ending 13th February, Mr, Maophcrson states that he spent 
one day at the works, and under the direct supervision, of himself and 
Mr. Nickoll the work-people did move than usual ; tha average per 
head being 22 cubic feet; but this rosult, says Mr, Macpherson, cannot 
always be obtained, as personal superintendence oannob be given daily. 
X think it may fairly be concluded that had strict supervision been 
employed a considerably larger amount of work would have been done 
by the gangs ; and bad the committee, at the commencement, antici- 
pated the dimensions to which these operations would attain, they 
might wisely have arranged for more effective superintendence. 

The following account of the organization of the working parties 
on the Amritsar city ditch works has been supplied by Mr, Vaughan 

The proportion of men, women and children employed on the work, 
from a detail in Mr. Vaughan’s report for the week ending the 20fch 
March, appear to have been as follows : — 

Men, about ,,, six-thirteenths. 

Women, „ ... ,,, four-thirteenths. 

Children, „ ... ... three-thirteenths. 

On the Amritsar ditch works, 11s. 12,819-8-9 had been spent, 

giving day’s a warjes to 1,19,381 persons, of whom 50 per cent, were 

men and the remainder women and ohildren. 

The Hariki road works started for the relief of the population 
of the Manjha employed 96,840 people. The work performed was 
22,54,003 oubic feet, an average of 23 cubic feet per head, a high, 
average compared with Amritsar, and accounted for by the faet^thafc 
the work consisted principally in dressing embankments and not in 
excavation. The class of people employed was, moreover*, agricultural/ 
more accustomed to out-of-door labor than, the Amritsar paupers. 
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Results in Salem and North Aroot, 1866. 

(From report by Me, Ellis, o.s., Sanitary Commissioner, Madras, on special duty,) 

The special relief works which have been organised in both the 
Salem and North Areot districts* consist in : — (a) the construction of a few 
useful cross-roads* and short feeding roads to railway stations; (A) the 
repair of roads already in existence ; ( c ) the repair of irrigation works* 
such as tanks and channels ; ( d ) the deepening and repair of wells and 
tanks used for drinking water ; (e) planting trees by road sides* and 
inclosing and trenching spaces of jungle* with a view to the protection 
of trees most useful for fuel* 

Works already in progress under the Public Works Department 
for which estimates had been made and sanction obtained* gave on 
the first occurrence of the distress considerable occupation to the poor* 
and before the funds allotted to these works were exhaustod, the special 
relief works were commenced. 

In both districts there were looal funds available* and these 
have been judiciously expended in those parts of the district where dis- 
tress was most prevalent. 

The wages in the Salem and North Arcot districts have varied 
from two annas to two annas six pie for men coolies; for women* 
the wages have been from one anna to one anna, six pie; and for children 
from six pie to one anna. 

It has been possible to bring the works within tolerable easy 
reach of the suffering villagers, and it has not been necessary to hut the 
gangs of workmen. 

The congregation of great numbers of workmen together during 
a time when epidemic cholera was more or less prevalent* has* 
been wisely avoided. Many of the works* such as the repairs of tanks 
and channels* will be dirrctly remunerative, and will bring an increased 
area of land into cultivation. The number employed on the works has 
been subject to considerable fluctuation. Whenever rain has fallen* 
numbers have left the works to resume* as far as possible* the ordinary- 
agricultural operations of ploughing, sowing, and weeding; these oper- 
ations concluded, a considerable number return to the road or other 
works; this causes little inconvenience to the works which have been 
purposely designed, not as being emergent* but as affording relief to the 
agricultural classes who are thrown out of work by the adverse season* 
and the great loss of cattle which has so greatly circumscribed the area 
of cultivation in these districts. 

The cost of the special relief works in the North Arcot district 
is estimated at one lakh of rupees* which will provide labor until 
the end of December. In the Salem district 50,000 rupees have been 
specially sanctioned by the Government for relief works, and a large 
proportion of this sum has been devoted to small irrigation works* such 
as^lhe r^airs of tanks and channel, A considerable extension of relief 
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works is, I thinly required in the Salem district., where prices are rising 
and distress increasing 1 , I venture to suggest that the Collector should 
be assured of the support of the Government in the energetic extension 
of all useful works which can fur the next few months afford employ- 
ment to unskilled labour. 

As statod above, I cannot pretond in this report to give any 
very accurate estimate of tlie probable total cost of the relief works in 
either of these two districts. 

Favorable weather wbioh would give an impulse to the ordinary 
agricultural labour, may cause the works to be partially deserted ; an 
adverse season would, on the other hand, cause an influx of persons 
seeking employment. 

In these districts, as in others, where special relief works have 
been organised, there has been considerable uncertainty as to the prin- 
ciples to be observed. 

The true principles have, some years ago, been very clearly 
laid down by Colonel Baird Smith, in his admirable report on the famine 
of 1860-61. As it may, perhaps, be necessary to continue employing 
large numbers of the able-bodied poor for some months, I beg to quote 
what Colonel Baird Smith has Baid upon ibis subject, which will, per- 
haps, prove useful to those engaged in organising labour under the 
present peculiar circumstances : — 

u The primary condition of admission on relief works is, that 
applicants shall not bo so helpless as to bo unfit for ordinary labour in 
digging, carrying, and the like ; if they arc so holpless, they properly fall 
under charge of the agents for the relief of the helpless poor, but they 
would be improperly placed on special relief works.” 

# ^ # 

tff All people then willing to givo labor in exchange for wages are 
admitted on these works. The wages given arc calculated at the lowest 
Tate needful for subsistence, and for that only. Profit on labor that is 
not wanted, but is a mere drug in the market, is wholly out of the ques- 
tion. It is, in a pecuniary sense even, at least a very expensive method 
of working, for the average capacity of the workers is much below that 
of ordinary laborers, and the cost of work so exeouted must always be 
high ; but no middle course exists between employing those people and 
maintaining them. They certainly cannot support themselves, and it is 
better far to accept the high rates of work consequent on their employ- 
ment, than to let them subside into the class of helpless poor, or die. 
It is clear that on special relief works no specific rates can possibly be 
fixed j they must range from very nearly the entire cost of subsistence 
to the rates due for ordinary labour, according to the comparative working 
capacity of the people employed, and may, at any time, show fluctuations 
dependent on this tapacity alone, and thus be wholly beyond the 
control of the officer in charge. Some officers have tried to work within 
in limiting rates, but it is only practicable to do so systematically by 
overlooking the fact that wages on special relief works are subsistence 
wages only, and cannot be retrenched for short work without starving 
the work-people. It is remarkable, however, how well and cheaply* 
amid all the difficulties of the case, an energetic officer can execute 
special relief works j but this comparatively satisfactory result cannot be 
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obtained by reducing wages ; it depends on close personal supervision, 
on the careful adjustment of tasks to strength, in the formation of 
working parties, so that the strong and the weak may each have just 
the kind or quantity of work they are best fitted to do. In this way 
the best may be made of the system, but at best it will never be an 
economical one ; it, however, returns in labour a sensible proportion of 
the cost of maintaining the people, and what is perhaps of more import- 
ance, it teaches them to continue reliance on their own capacity to 
work as their best means of subsistence, and maintains their self-respect 
by keeping them above the position of helpless paupers. 1 * 

Jhansie,# 1868-69. “System of daily wage and tickets. 
Labourers (23,000; regimented. 

The work-people are told off into regular gangs of convenient 
number, each having its proportion of exoava- 
Sotmoi“a B tMk?LXftpo™ tor8 » diggers, carriers, &c., and each, under 
two or more mates or superintendents. Each 
gang has its separate flag. In the morning the work-people are 
assembled by sound of a native trumpet, rumtoolla , when they 
fall in regularly in gangs at their several flags, and are mustered, 
each person receiving a ticket upon which the sum he or she is to receive 
is stamped. As the muster of each gang is completed, it marohes off to 
work. In the evening the trumpet gives the signal for ceasing work. 
The people again fall in regularly in their gangs, and are mustered by 
their officers. Seated in regular lines like the companies of a regiment, 
they wait silently while the names arc called over by the xnohurir who 
pays the wages. Each person as called delivers a ticket, receives the 
equivalent in pice, and immediately moves off to a temporary bazar 
established close by, and exchanges the money for grain at the rate of a 
quarter of a Beer higher than the price current in the town for tbe day. 
The number of tickets collected by the mohurrirs are the check upon the 
amount expended. Mr. Finn is present both morning and evening 
and all payments are made in his presence. * * * The people, 

though many of them very wretched, emaciated, and poverty stricken 
creatures, look contented, good humoured, and grateful. 

Jhansie,* 1868-69. 

Mb. J. In glib's Remarks on tub Lvi.i.vtpobb Svtsbm, March: 1800. 

In Lullutpore there are upwards of 23,000 employed on the relief 
works, and 4,200 in the various poor-houses. Of the 23,000 at work, 10,300 
are employed close to the town of Lullutpore. They are divided into 
gangs of 50, each gang haviug its number and flag. Each persons 
receives a ticket in the morning, which has to be given up in the evening 
when pay is distributed. I saw this immense crowd, consisting princi- 
pally of women and children, maroh in, take their places, and receive 
their day’s pay in less than three-quarters of an hour, While the people 


* From Mt. Henvoy'B report, 
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were being paid, Colonel Davidson went through the crowd listening to 
any request or complaint they liad to make. This is clone every evening at 
eaoh of the works by the officer in charge, and as the people have been 
told off to gangs with distinct numbers, any complainant is readily traced 
afterwards. Shops for the sale of grain of all kinds have been setup, at 
the places where the people are paid by two of the leading graindealers, and 
grain is sold there to the poor at a quarter of a seer above the rate ruling 
in the bazaar. The same arrangements regarding the payment of the 
people and their division into gangs arc in force at all the relief 
works in the distriot. On my way to Jhansie, I saw the people 
employed at Bansee, 14 miles from Lullutpore, about 7,000 in number 
being paid, and found them equally orderly and carefully looked after. 
The poor-houses are visited every day by one of the members of the 
Local Committee of the place where the poor-house is situated. As 
the people admitted become fit for labor they are drafted off to some of 
the relief works in the neighbourhood. Those who are not fit to send out 
to work are employed in basket-making and twisting rope. * * * 

About three-fourths of the people employed are women and children, 
the greater number of these having been deserted by the men 
who emigrated to Malwa when the failure of the khureef became certain. 

They have been employed on the works for some months now. 
and will be dependent on their earnings from this source till July or 
August next. The clothes they had at first are nearly worn out now, 
and they are unable to purchase others. Mrs, Davidson has clothed 
750 from a fund raised for the purpose by private subscriptions, but 
there are still many more who require clothes. 

Ajmere, 1869.— Captain Repton’s Light Labour Gangs. 
Tickets and daily wage. 

On every famine work commenced the officer in charge will state 
the number he has employment for. On receipt of this, the tehseel- 
dars will enrol labourers, register tlieir names, ages, and residence, 
and give them each a certificate, and send a copy of tho register to 
the officer in charge, the copies having on the reverse columns for 
attendance on the days of the week : and the work men are divided 
into gangs of 50 each under a headman. At 8 a,m, each headman 
musters his gang, and the time-keeper corrects them, and gives a cor- 
responding number of ticket-vouchers to the headman, striking out 
the names of those absent on the copy of the register. When work 
is over, the gangs are again mustered, and each headman gets tokens 
in exchange for the ticket-vouchers he gives up. This is repealed 
daily till pay is issued, viz., on Sunday, when the copies of the register 
are made over to the pay disburser, who calls up each individual, and 
in return for the tokens given up gives so much money. 
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BELIEF WORKS FOR INFIRM LABOURERS* 
(LIGHT LABOR GANGS.) 

— 4 

Bijnour, 1868-69 —Mr. H. Ross ’ Scheme of Labour Relief. 

The party to be divided into gangs of twenty composed as follows : 
— five men with phowrahs, ten women and five children. Each gang 
to be under a regular heldar on two annae a day, whose duty it is to 
dress off the work, and be responsible for the quantity done. The 
mohurrir in charge of the party has to measure off plots of work for 
each gang of twenty. The quantity varies with the nature of the road, 
&l\, but, as a rule, between 40 and 50 running feet of roadway must 
be completed. The mohurrir must have all names entered in his register 
by 9-30 a.m. ; no names to be entered after that. I am obliged to make 
this rule to enable a check to he kept. Without it, when the Engineer, 
myself, or other officer arrived suddenly on the ground to check the lists, 
and found any names omitted or extra names entered, the mohurrir could 
say, “I have not completed the lists,” or else “the others are coming.” 
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Extract from a lellcr tinted 1 Wt December 1808, cited by Mr, Sonny, 
Btfnour, 1868-60.— Rates of payment and outturn of Work. 
As it many bo interesting to hnvo a record of the prices paid for 

Cost of worka. *“j» w p midor tbo 8tr ^V‘ al l' 0S8 ‘ b !? supervision, a 

table of wages from bebrunry to October, 1369, ia 

given here ; — 


Ratos of Daily Wages at Rijnonr. 



The cost of the district relief works was . . 1,20,877 3 4 j 9 

Add — payments to contractors on district roads.,. 10,053 1 0 


1,30,930 15 9 


As to the out-turn of the work, it is generally agreed that, owing 
chiefly to want of skilled supervision, it bore a 
low proportion to the expense, Mr. Ross wrote 
" The waste ‘ has been fearful ; I mean, if you 
take the actual measurements of work done, the cost is beyond all belief” 
(i But/* he adds — and this is the invariable apology for the expensiveness' 
of operations conducted directly by District Officers— there is no doubt 
but that hundreds of lives have been saved : all the iunniahs and grain- 
sellers say that, if it had not been for these relief works they could not have 
kept their shops open, as any grain exposed would have been Stolen” 
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SUBSIDISED EMPLOYMENTS GENERALLY. 

+ 

Orissa, 1867.~~Mr. Molony, Relief Commissioner. 

For men of classes that cannot accept earth-work, an effort may- 
be made to employ them at their peculiar handicraft. Ordinary artizans, 
as a general rule, do not suffer so much in a famine as weavers; and, as 
they were a very numerous class in Orissa and persistently refused to 
abandon their trade and seek another livelihood, a largo number of 
them perished. For this special relief the thread, woven by the women, 
was given out to be manufactured into cloth. By this means not only 
the men but the women and children were kept at work, and a great 
deal of misery averted. 1 have already expressed my opinion that the 
argument of interference with the ordinary course of trade, or of the 
inadvisability of bolstering up a declining trade are not applicable to 
such a crisis as a famine, and are of no force unless the objectors can 
suggest any better way of relieving a very numerous and suffering 
class* 

Employment for Purdah-nusheen women in spinning. — Village 

(or Home) Relief. 

[Moradabad, 1860-61. — Mr. John Straohey.] 

26. Relief of Pwdah-mshcen women . — It only remains to notioe 
the system that has been adopted for the relief of respectable women, 
who cannot appear in public, and who consequently cannot receive 
food at the poor-house. There are no oases more difficult to deal with 
than these ; not only is there the difficulty of guarding against abuses, 
but there is often the still greater difficulty of oonveying relief in an 
acceptable form to the persons who are known to be in want of it. 
Women of the upper classes will only receive charity when all publicity 
is avoided. 

It is not sufficient that they should not thomselves be expected to 
appear in public. If they believe that tko fact of their receiving 
charity is publicly known and talked about ; that their names are entered 
in publio registers, and their cases publicly inquired into, they will 
often prefer to die at home, rather than ask for relief. When the 
members of an infamous tribe, like the Goojuxs, suspicious of our 
motives, beoause oonscious of them own oriminality, deliberately refuse the 
relief which is offered to them, it may be questioned whether we ought, 
for thei£ benefit, to break through the principles which have been laid 
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down for Iho ndminifltraiion of public oharify. For my part, I see no 
propriety in holding out to a Ivibo, whioli is a ourso to tho country, and 
whoso sole serious occupation orimo, advantages wliioh. wo oannot 
attempt io givo to ihe honest and industrious poor. On this quostiou 
opinions may differ, hut all will agree that thoro are no pooplo more 
deserving of our sympathy than those poor woiuou, who are compelled, 
through no fault of thoirs, to suffer in silonoo at their homes tho priva- 
tions of a time of famino. 

S7. Flan of relief adopted.— Tho managomont of the system of 
relief in these onsos was entrusted by the Committee to Syud Ahmed 
Khan, the Principal Sudder Amoen of Morad abaci, This gentleman, of 
whoso admirable services I shall again speak further on, devoted to this 
duty the utmost care and intelligence. The results have been most 
creditable to him, and the objeots that were arrived at have been 
attained in a manner that appeal’s thoroughly satisfactory, 

Lists were in the first instance prepared from the best procurable 
information, showing all the respectable women who were in urgent 
want of assistance, and who oould not appear in public* TIiobg lists 
were carefully examined and oheoked by Syud Ahmed Khan. In the 
interior of the district, the tohsoeldars and moonsiffs gave their 
assistance. 

28, To guard against abnsos in ll\o administration of out-door 
relief to this class of womon iho utmost vigilanoe is ncoossary. 

Ono of the most usoful ohooks wliioh oan bo adopted is tho application 
of the principle wliioh lias boon found so important in other parts of the 
roliof system, that oharity shall bo, as far as possible), only affordod in 
exohange for labour. It is oonsidorod that a woman is able to spin 
daily, without muoh difficulty, ono ohittaok of cottonwool, and that an 
allowance of ono anna por diom will provido liar with suflioionl food. 
A supply of cotton, onough for oight days’ work, is enclosed in a small 
basket, and this, with eight annas in money, is sent to every woman 
who receives this kind of rolief, After eight days have olapsed, a 
second basket with oight annas more sent to hor, and before delivering 
it, the first basket is taken baok, filled with tho thread into which the 
first supply of cotton, has been spun. It was found impracticable, 
without frustrating some of the chief objeots in view, to distribute daily 
the cotton and the wages for eaoh day’s labour. Thus, each woman 
receives an allowance in advance sufficient to maintain her for eight 
days. Under the oareful supervision of Syud Ahmed Khan, the system 
has worked admirably ; no difficulties have been experienced, and it is 
believed that no abuses of importance can have ooourred. Belief has 
thus been given to a large number of women without any publicity, 
and without the least offence to their feelings, Women whe are con- 
sidered to be incapable of any work, receive an allowance of nine pie 
per diem, _ This sum has been Buffident, at the prioes whioh have 
prevailed since the system was introduced, to afford the means of 
subsistence, and the lower rate of allowance to women who perform no 
work provides a useful check. 

29. Results of operations for relief of piirdah-nushem women .—* On 
the last day of May, out of 1,105 women, 1,020 received relief in ex- 
change for work, and only 85 were unemployed. The residtp in^ an 
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economical point of view have also been vory satisfactory, as will bo 
seen from tlie following statement of the operations carried on in April 
aud May : — 


Month. 

i 

"f 

1 

i 

% 

8 

I 

i. 

if 


Quantity of thread prepared 
during the month. 

U 

■SJ 

II 

1 1 
is 

Q. 

In money allowances 
to women relieved. 

V* 

O 

Til 

11 

Sf-g 

*8* 

Total. 




Ra. Aa. 

P. 

Ra. Aa. P. 

Ra. As. P. 

MAs. S. Ch. 

Rs. As. P. 

April 

12,fi4S 

410 

703 16 

G 

280 12 3 

1,000 11 0 

10 34 4 

433 16 0 

May ... ... 

31.G13 

1.020 

1,010 3 

0 

078 0 0 

2,016 0 0 

41 38 16 

1,108 12 9 


Thus, nearly 43 J per cent, on the expenditure was reoovered in 
April, and nearly 44| per oent. in May. 


Spinning Relief— Orissa, 1867. 

[Mr. Hobixottse’s Report, page xv.] 

This mode of relief had its oi'igin in the desire to find some em- 
ployment suitable to the number of women at tbe centres, aud to the 
still greater number of women with families at home in their villages, 
whom their husbands could not support, and who had not at their 
homes the means of procuring food, or the wherewithal to purchase it. 

When the centres were first taken over by the Committee, it was 
found that the most numerous inmates were women. The husbands 
of these women had deserted them during the famine, in order to 
saving their lives by emigration. The homes of the women had thus 
been broken up; they had lost caste by resorting to the centres; they 
had become little better than prostitutes : their husbands would not, 
even if they were alive, return to reclaim them ; they were without 
occupation; they were a mere burden on the centres, a charge unre- 
munerative and troublesome. 

The object then was, either to draft them out of tbe centres, or, 
at least, to give them occupation, and make them to some extent pay 
their way in the centres. If able-bodied, and otherwise fit objects for 
such labour, they were put to out-door labor in the light labor gangs, 
in carrying earth, in turfing and trimming roads, in laying or metal- 
ling, and so on. If not fit for such labour, they could at least spin 
cotlipn into thread. 

But there was a most numerous and a more deserving class of 
Women still requiring relief as urgently as the women at the centres, 
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and far hotter entitled to it Women who would not loavc their home- 
steads or tlioir families ; women who would, not rosort to the centros to 
risk or encounter shame and degradation ; women who could not appear 
in public at all without, in their oyos, the loss of honour; women who 
would willingly work in any not degrading occupations for their liveli- 
hood if they could get such work; women, who, from their husbands* or 
other male relatives, had just enough to keep life together, but not 
enough to keep that life in health and strength, 

In some cases it Avas necessary, and in all eases of this kind 
it was advisable, and a part of the Committee's aim., to keep these 
women still out of the centres, to support or to help to support them 
at their homes, and to make them pay toAvards the support afforded 
them. 

No measure seemed likely to be so universally applicable, none in 
the result proved so remunerative, simple, and popular, as cotton spin- 
ning. Raw cotton was purchased and stored in large quantities at the 
centres. This was given out to all applicants. These persous took the 
cotton home, returned it in thread, and received money or rice in pay- 
ment for the spinning. 

This measure of relief did not take in Balasore ; it was probably 
not wanted there, but in Cuttack and Pooree it was taken easily ; at 
one centre there were no less than 200 applicants in one clay, and suoh 
Avas the demand for it that at one time tho Committee had it in con- 
templation to import from Calcutta so much of tho raw cotton required 
as the local markets seemed unable to supply. 


Weaving Relief- Orissa, 1867. 

[Mr. Hobiiouse's Report.] 

The famine of 1866 had fallen with the greatest severity on the 
non-agricultural classes. At the Avorst, every male of the agricultural 
classes had his patch of cultivation, and by devouring this as it stood, 
he could just keep life and soul together, He was also an object of 
interest to his zemindar or to his money-lender ; for if he left the land, 
the rents of the one and the gains of the other were gone. He could, 
therefore, generally get some slight advances, advances in the shape of 
rice, the usual shape in those parts. 

But the occupation of the non-agriculturist, when all were strug- 
gling for the means of keeping life together, was gone; and there was 
one to care whether he lived or died. 

Accordingly, this class suffered most during the famine, and was 
suffering most still when the committee began its operations. The 
weaver class suffered prominently; and the thread returned by the 
cotton-spinners suggested a method of relieving this class also. Accord- 
ingly, this thread was sold or distributed gratis from the centres to 
weavers. The weavers, took it home and turned it into cloth j^the 
cloth was brought by them to the centres, and was paid for in rice or 
in money. 
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This method of relief was almost equally popular, effective, and 
economical* with the spinning relief. 

The following Table shews, in the abstract, the financial result of 
these two classes of relief : — 


District. 

Toial 
number of 
persons 
lolloved. 

Total cost. 

Roeoipls. 

Not 

i expenditure. 

Avornao 
cost per 
person per 
month. 



Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. A. 

Rs. As. P. 

Pooree 

13.534 

42,304 3 4 

20,818 0 10 

21,885 12 6 

10 9 

Cuttack 

61,473 

3,02,472 12 4k 

1,00,500 6 B 

51,072 5 Ilk 

13 3 

Balasoro 

8.768 

11,484 9 C 

4,201 12 0 

7,279 13 0 

1 14 10 

Total 

68,773 

2,10,261 0.2k 

1,25,023 9 9 

01,137 15 54 

10 3 


Spinning Relief— Pooree, 1867. 

[Mu. Tovnbee, 0. S., Relief Manager.] 

The help afforded by giving out cotton to poor women to be spun 
into thread has been one of the most successful of all the measures of 
relief. Not only has it, in somo parts, repaid the expenditure incurred, 
hut has also made bread-winners of those who would otherwise have been 
a burden on the male members of their families. Payment was at first 
solely in money (at the rate of 12 annas for each seorof thread given in), 
for it was anticipated that there would be a very large demand for the 
Committee's rice, and it was therefore deemed prudent, until the golahs 
had all been well stocked, to keep in hand as large a reserve as possible 
against the breaking of the rains. As matters improved, however, it 
became evident that this, however safe, had been a needless precaution, 
and payments were made at once in rice alone at the rate of seven seers 
clean and 10 dhanwaf for each seer of thread given in. Prom the date of 
this change the numbers relieved gradually began to fall off, — a fact 
which was regarded as affording conclusive evidence that there was still 
a considerable amount of country rice to be had, and that the condition 
of the people was steadily improving. The thread spun was not gene- 
rally of a good quality, and, naturally enough, showed signs of hasty 
workmanship ; but it was thought better not to give the mohurrirs a 
handle to extortion by allowing them to deduct a portion from the 
wages earned on account of bad workmanship. Besides there were 
many who, not having been previously accustomed to spinning, gave 
in thread coarser than those who, like most of the Musulman women, 
were skilled workers. It would have been manifestly unfair to have 
debarred the former from obtaining equally good earnings with the 
latter. The loss thus sustained is slight when compared with the good 

i S In Nuddea 1860 it was ostimated by the Magistrate, Lord Ulick Browne, that the weaving 
relief paid for itself, and involved no loss. (Orissa Famine Enquiry Commissioners* Report). 

t f Dhantoa , i. e. } partially luiskod rice, the Burmnli rice as distinguished from the clean or 
Bengal rice v ^J.G. | 
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results of the rocasxu’c, Partly on account of the inferior quality of 
i bread, ami partly owing to the impoverished state of the district, aud 
the absence of any large mahajunn, the thread in baud baa mot with 
little or no sale, but has been readily disposed of wlum worked up into 
cloth. 


Spinning Relief— Pooree, 1867. 

[Mr. Toynhee, 0, S., Relief Manager,] 

Tlxo weaviug relief was started simultaneously with the relief by 
spinning. Thread was issued to all weavers who 
Weaving relief. applied for it, payment being made at first solely 

in money, at the rate of three piee and afterwards 
two piee per hath % one long by two broad, and subsequently in rice at 
the rate of six cliittacks per hath . Although this relief only benefited 
a limited class, yet all the members of each family were enabled to 
earn something by assisting in setting up the loom, wetting the thread, 
and so on, and the same family often took cotton to spin and thread to 
weave at one 'and the same time. Tho cloths made have been of 
various qualities, but have all met with a ready sale at prices averaging 
lie. 1-4 per pair of eight haihs long by two broad. The cloths dis- 
tributed by tho Committee to paupers were taken from tho godowns, 
and wore thus obtained choupcr and move conveniently than they would 
have been, if purchased in the local market. Tho amount of cotton 
and thread which has boon misappropriated by spinners and weavers is 
comparatively small. 

To guard against this kind of loss tho mohurrirs were ordered 
to refuso further issues to tho inhabitants of the village in which any 
defaulter lived, until the deficit had boon recovered or made good, and 
of course every defaulter was barred from receiving further relief. 


The Spinning and Weaving Relief, Cuttack, 1867. 

[Mr. Kirkwood, 0. S., Relief Manager.] 

The other measures of relief that should* be inaugurated maybe 
. . fitly styled subsidiary. The two chief systems of 

weaving 8 ^” 0 **” relief, the gratuitous and the light labor, have been 
discussed and have been pointed to as meeting the 
majority of cases. But still there must remain a by no means in- 
considerable number of persons needing relief, able to do some work, 
but prevented either by prejudice or physical inability from engaging 
in earthwork. There may also be a class of persons whose numbers, 
though few, call for attention, who, loath to eat of the bread of charity, 
are willing to accept of some relief if there be but a semblance of 
earning it for themselves, 

In the late Orissa Famine the number of those who, though fit 
objects for relief, were cither not candidates at all, or, if candidates, 
unwilling or unfit candidates for the gratuitous and light labour relief, 
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was perhaps unusually large. In any famine it will, I anticipate, be 
found that those falling into this class will be but few in number as long 
as the famine is not of excessive severity, but very numerous where tho 
famine is severe and of long continuation. Their ranks are comprised 
of those who will bear the utmost amount of privation short of starva- 
tion before appealing for aid; those who hitherto have been well 
enough off to enable them to foster their prejudices in maintaining xhe 
seolusion of tho females and the idleness of the males of their families; 
those whose ordinary trade is the production of the luxuries rather 
than of the primary necessaries of life. In suoh case it would be al- 
ways well, if possible, to enable the skilled workman to support him- 
self by the exercise of his own handicraft, and to provide work of the 
very simplest nature for those who hitherto have lived a life of 
lazinoss. 

In the Cuttack district the class of skilled workmen that notably 
suffered the most was the weaving class, and these were, by the Relief 
agency, supplied with the means of supporting themselves by the 
exercise of their own trade. 

The unskilled class that we had to provido work for were in a 
great measure, in fact almost entirely, comprised of women. In no 
other way was it thought that so extensive and simple employment 
could be provided as by employment in spinning cotton into thread. 
Other additional means of relief for this class of persons wore intro- 
duced in other parts of Orissa, but not in the Cuttack district. In tho 
Pooree district coir-rope was, I believe, made, but from the bulk of the 
material employed and the unsuitability of the work to the limited 
space afforded by a native, such a relief could never meet any but a 
small number of cases. The work of spinning is eminently suited to 
the employment of respectable females; they need never leave their 
homes ; they can carry on the work in the most confined area, the 
work is one which may bo said to be not entirely unknown to 
any native womeD, and which interferes with the caste prejudices of 
none. 


I know of no other material so limited in bulk as cotton, affording 
scope for so much labor as spinniug; and to this advantage must he 
added the fact that the labour is little obnoxious to any class of persons. 
Excellence in spinning is of course only to be expected from those 
whose regular trade it forms, but there are very few women who can- 
not spin well enough for the thread to be of some use. It would seem 
then, from these considerations, that spinning Bhould always take a 
prominent part in the subsidiary relief introduced ; and inasmuch as 
weaving is a trade common to all parts of India, and a trade that 
famine will always seriously affect, it may also be presumed that 
weaving will be a suitable employment in time of famine for a large 
class of very deserving persons. 

The spinning and weaving reliefs as carried on in the Cuttack 
. v * . district were, it may be thought, calculated to inter- 

in anv degree injmo rare with OKiinai'y trade. But such was not the case, 
trader The distress that had so long existed throughout the 

district bad enormously diminished the ordinary 
demand *for olothing. The makajuns could not sell their stocks 
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of cloth in hand, they could give little or no employment to tlio 
weaving classes, ami bonce liitlo or no employment to spinners. The 
'weaving class woro thus entirely thrown out of employ, and I regard 
it aa a most fortunate circumstance that wo ramo to their relief when 
wo did. If extra confirmations wore required of the temporary absence 
of all domain! for cloth, it may be found in the fact, that it was not till the 
gathering in of tho beali (the early rice) and sarud (the late rioc) crops 
placed somo money in tho hands of tho ryots that there was any appre- 
ciable demand for our cloth, though we had all aloug offered it for sale at 
rates lower than tho market rates, Evon if we did call tho occupations of 
weaving and spinning into greater activity than before, it is certain 
that the necessities of the time demanded some such step, and doubt- 
less many who had hitherto led an idle life now first took to the loom 
or spinning wheel. But it is, I think, highly improbable that we 
induced any to quit other trades for these, and my reasons for so 
thinking arc that no trade was equally injuriously affected by the 
famine, that the time during which our relief was in force was too 
short to induce such creatures of habit and custom as the Ooryas to 
forsake an old trade for a new one, and lastly, that I have known of 
no instance where such has been the case. The result has proved 
that tho supply of cloth and thread produced has not boeu greater 
than the population would at onco consumo as soon as they found 
money in their hands. In fact what wo did was simply to supply 
funds that tho mahajuns ordinarily supply, and to remunerate for 
labor at an enhanced rate coramcnsurato with tlic enhanced price of 
food. As soon as times began to bettor, and trade onco more to show 
its head, we withdrew altogether from further interference. 

The good effected by these reliefs has boon immense, and the 
financial results wero far from unsatisfactory. Not 
tiiraQ 0 ioffi! eflbotodl)y only were a largo number of deserving persons 
provided with labour peculiarly adapted to their ordi- 
nary mode of life, and to the inclemency of the season, and thus 
enabled to keep themselves from starvation, and maintain their self- 
respect, but this result was effected at an expenditure by no means 
enormous. 

Had there been the same amount of experience to work these 
systems from the outset as there would be now, were they again 
rendered necessary, it may be safely concluded that the results would 
have been still more favorable. Rules for the conduct of the spin- 
ning and weaving relief are to be found below. 


Mr. Kirkwood’s Rules for the Spinning and Weaving 
Reliefs,— Cuttack. 1867. 

’Spinning Relies 1 , — The principal relief officers in each district 
should arrange for the purchase of large supplies of cotton ; a contract 
should be entered into with certain merchants for a supply monthly at 
a fixed rate. 
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2. A Cotton Superintendent on a salary of Rg. 80 with an 
establishment on about Ks. 100 per mensem, should be appointed 
for the purpose of receiving over the cotton by weight from the 
merchants, storing it, and despatching it into the mofussil. 

3. On receiving, the Cotton Superintendent should grant a 
receipt for the amount, and on that receipt payment should be made 
by the principal relief officer. To onsura the cotton being of good 
quality, and an adherence to the terms of the contract, the merchants, 
should each furnish Rs. 1,000 security. Probably after the mofussil 
golahs had been once supplied, 200 maunds of cotton would be required 
monthly in each district during the height of the famine. 

4. Throughout the district, at distances of from 6 to 10 miles, 
golahs should be erected (on the same plan as the rice golahs, but 
smaller) for the storage of cotton, thread, and cloth. 

5. Each golah should be furnished with an establishment, 
consisting of a darogah on Rs. 20 per mensem, a dandidar or weigh - 
man on Rs. 6, and a peon on Rs. 6. The darogah should furnish 
Rs. 100 as security for good behaviour and the honest perform- 
ance of his duties. If rendered necessary, a mohurir on Rs. 15, 
and a dandidar on Rs. 6 may, in addition, be appointed. 

6. The establishment formed, cotton should be at once des- 
patched from the sudder store to the mofussil. For the purpose of 
obtaining the supply (which should generally be about 20 maunds at 
a time) the mofussil darogah will despatch one of his establishment, 
who will, on arrival at the sudder golah, have the cotton weighed out 
to him, and will grant a receipt for the amount ; he will then convey 
the supply to the mofussil golah and weigh it over to the darogah, 
from whom a receipt should be taken. Any unaccountable deficiency 
that may have occurred in transit will be realized, if possible, jointly 
from the servant escorting the supply, and the carrier of the cotton. 

7. The cotton arrived in the mofussil, and notice of its arrival 
and the remuneration offered to spinners and weavers having been 
circulated, operations will commence. The darogah will have to ascer- 
tain that any person applying for the cotton is in distressed circum- 
stances. The operations of any one golah will seldom have to extend 
beyond a radius of six miles. 

8. The darogah will keep up a register as follows : (1) name 
of person taking out the cotton ; (2) residence ; (S) caste ; (4) quan- 
tity of cotton issued ; (5) date of issue ; (6) quantity of thread given 
back. 

9. To each person no other quantity than one seer (Calcutta 
weight of 80 tolahs) will be given out at a time. Froha this 144 chut- 
•tacks of thread should be returned. The value of any deficiency in 
the thread returned will be deducted from the spinner's remuneration. 
The thread must be returned within a fortnight of the issue of the 
cotton ; no more cotton will be issued till the thread of the previous 
supply is returned. 

• 10. The thread will be separated into four classes, Nos. 1,2, 3, and 

4; Itfo. 1, very fine thread ; No. 4, the very coarse; Nos. 2 and 3 will be 
intermediate qualities. The thread given in by each spinner should be 
■tied, up hf a separate bundle, to which a ticket should be attached, stat- 
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ing the name of the spinner, spinner's number in the register, Quality 
and weight of the thread, and the amount of remuneration given. 

11. The remuneration given to the spinners should be made -in 
cash if food is easily obtainable. If food is not easily obtainable it 
should be made in food. When food is obtainable at about three times 
its ordinary price, a suitable rate of remuneration would be the follow- 
ing For each chuttack (Calcutta weight) of thread given in of— 

No. 1 thread 

No. 2 do. 

No. 3 do. 

No, 4 do. 

If the thread given in is short of 14£ chuttacks, for every chuttack 
short, \ anna, that is, the value of the cotton, should be deducted 
from the remuneration due on the amount of thread paid in. Thus, 
if 13 ckuttaeks No. 1 thread be relumed, the remuneration to be 
given should be 13 annas — 1-J- annas = 8J* annas. 

In case food is not easily obtainable in exchange for money, the 
remuneration shall be in food. In such case the following rate of 
remuneration would be a proper one : — For each chuttack (Calcutta 
weight) of thread given in of— 

No. 1 thread 

No. 2 do. 

No. 3 do. 

No. 4 do. 

If the thread given in is short of 14£ chuttacks, for every chut- 
tack short £ anna's worth of rice, at the current rate, should be 
deducted from the remuneration due on the amount of thread given in, 

N.B> — Few persons spin so badly that it would take them more 
than a week to spin a seer of the coarsest description of thread ; 
and this rate of remuneration would, even if a person should take 
nine days, secure a daily allowance of half seer of rice. A wife who 
performed her household duties, and earned this in addition, would 
at least be no drag npon her husband a widow could subsist on it. 

If, however, 10 days are spent in spinning the No. 1 thread, the 
rate of remuneration will place the recipient considerably above star- 
vation, supplying as it would nearly a seer of rice a day. The daily 
amount of rice furnished in the shape of remuneration would vary 
according to the quality of the thread given in from half a seer 
to one seer. 

12, Weaving Relief. — The thread given in by spinners is to 
be issued to needy weavers for the purpose of being worked up 
into cloth v 

31 ut alls mutandis y Rules 7 and 8 apply to this relief. 

13, To each distressed weaver five seers of thread (Calcutta 
weight) and no other quantity should be issued > 5 to 10 weavers 
should club together and select one of their number as a sirdar, in 
whose name the entry of thread may be made. This man shoulfi be 
in a respectable position, should give in the cloth, and to him the 
remuneration should be paid for distribution, but the attendance of 
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all the weavers should be required at the go! ah, and the name of 
each man entered ; generally, the weavers of any one village should 
in this way work together. 

14. For every seer of thread issued, 18 chuttacbs of cloth must 
he returned. Sarees^ dhoties , and gwnchas should generally be made 
out of the cloth ; for every five seers of thread there should be at 
least one saree . Cloth should be returned within a fortnight of the 
issue of the thread. 

15. If food is obtainable at about three times its ordinary price, 
cash should be given ; if not, food. 

The rate of remuneration should he as follows 

For every chutfcack of cloth given back, £ anna or £ seer of clean 
rice (Calcutta weight). 

If from a seer of thread less than 1 8 chnttacks of cloth are 
given back, a deduction for the deficiency must be made from the 
remuneration to be given at the value of the thread issued, e. g. 9 
16 chuttacbs of cloth are returned from one seer of No. 1 thread, 
the remuneration would be X 4 annas 2-^ annas = 6 annas. Suppos- 
ing that the weaving of a seer of thread is the work of two days, an 
ample remuneration would be found in three seers of rice per diem. 
It must be remembered that not only does the man work, but his 
wife and children assist in the weaving by setting up the loom, 
wetting the thread, &o, This would enable the weaver to maintain his 
family. 

16. The darogah should endeavour to dispose of the thread 
and cloth by sale. The following rates are believed to be fair and 
reasonable *. — 

Rs. 42 for a maund (Calcutta weight) of No. 1 thread. 

„ 38 do. do. No. 2 „ 

,, 34 do. do. No. 3 „ . 

,, SO do, do. No. 4 „ 

If any extra inducement to purchasers is necessary, a discount 
of Rs. 5 may be given on all purchases of thread or cloth to the value 
of Rs. 100 . Cloth of No. 1 thread should be sold at Re. 1-4 per 
Calcutta seer, or Rs. 50 per maund. 

No. 2 do. Re. l-2f or Rs. 46 per maund. 

No, 3 do. „ l-0£ or „ 42 „ 

No, 4 do. » 38 „ 

17. The darogah should submit returns monthly in the form 
given, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

Mr. Kirkwood’s Forms of Cotton Returns (Monthly). 

No. 1. 

Month ; (1) weight of cotton in hand up to end of last month; 
(2) weight of cotton received during this month ; (3) total weight of 
cot!bn ; (4) weight of cotton issued during month; (5) number of 
persons to whom issued ; (6) weight of thread given in during month; 
(7) „weigQfc of cotton corresponding to weight of thread given in; 
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(8) weight of cotton issued and not returned at the end of last month j 

(9) weight of cotton issued and not returned at the end of present 
month ; (10) weight of cotton left in hand ; remarks. 

No. 2. 

(1) Month ; (2) balance in hand from last month ; (3) quantity 
of thread received, sub-headings for the threads Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 ; (4) 
quantity of thread sold, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 j (5) quantity given to 
the weavers, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4; (6) quantity sent to other places or 
otherwise disposed of, Nos. 1, 2, 8 and 4 j (7) total of columns 3, 4 and 6, 
Nos. 1, 2, S and 4 ; (8) balance in hand, Nos. 1 , 2 , 8 and 4. 

fl'B , — Also sub-headings throughout for the four descriptions of 
thread, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


No. 3. 

(1) Month ; (2) balance of cloth ; (3) quantity of cloth received 
from thread, sub-headings Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 ; (4) quantity of cloth sold 
made from thread, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 ; (5) quantity of cloth sent to 
other places, or otherwise disposed of, Nos. 1, 2 , 3 and 4; (6) total of 
columns 3 and 4, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 ; (7) balance in hand. Nos. 1, 2, 8 
and 4. 

H.B , — Also sub-headings throughout for the four descriptions of 
thread. 


No. 4. 

(1) Month ; (2) balance of sale proceeds ; (8) amount of sale proceeds 
of thread ; (4) amount of sale proceeds of cloth ; (5) total of columns 
2 and 3 ; (6) amount remitted to treasury ; (7) balance j remarks. 

No. 5. 

(1) Mouth ; (2) balance of rice ; (8) quantity of rice received 
(or other grain) — description of clean or dhanwa,* number of hags, 
aggregate weight ; (4) quantity given to spinners — description of 
clean or dhanwa, number of hags, aggregate weight ; (6) quantity given 
to weavers — description of clean or dhanwa, number of bags, aggre- 
gate 1 weight j (6) otherwise expended — description of clean or dhanwa, 
number _ of bags, aggregate weight ; (7) total of columns 2 and 4 — 
description of clean or dhanwa, number of bags, aggregate weight ; 
(8) balance in band— description of clean or dhanwa, number bags, 
aggregate weight; (9) remarks. 


No. 0. 

(1) month ; balance in hand ; (3) amount of money received 
other than the sale proceeds of "cloth and thread, &c. j (4) from whence 
received; (5) amount paid to spinners; (6) amount paid to weavers; 
(7) miscellaneous expenses ; (8) total monthly expenditure ; (91 balance 
in hand; (10) remarks. ~ 

(j J partially husked rice fromBarmahtis opposed to the <HJly husked or 
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MISCELLANEOUS RELIEF MEASURES. 

-+ 

Orissa, 1867.— Mr. Hobhcruse’s Report. 


There is no necessity to mention these moans in detail. They 

v lia e tonics &o were J a3 a ru le, suggested by the exigencies of the 
i age on s, o. case j n particular parts of the country. For instance, 

there was no work to be had at one time in a particular locality, and 
it was advisable not to move the population, so the villagers were 
employed in gangs in their villages on local works of improvement. 
These were not remunerative to the Committee, but they made relief 
dependent on, and go hand and hand with, employment. 

Again, houses in a particular locality required repair, and without 
. such repair there was risk of sickness to their 

Ouse repairs, inmates ; there was no money available to buy 
materials for repairs, or there was no thatch-grass to he had near, and 
the people had not the means to buy from a distance. The Committee 
advanced small sums of money to the ryots, or carried thatch-grass to 
the spot and distributed it, or helped the zemindars to carry and 
distribute it, and the ryots repaired their own houses. The Famine 
Inspeotor on tour looked to see that the repairs were needed, and that 
the money advanced, and thatch-grass given, were duly applied ; and the 
special Deputy Collectors reported that this mode of relief was fairly, 
as indeed was to be expected from the nature of the case, availed of, 
and was not abused. 

Again, there were difficulties in certain localities in providing work 
on the spot for paupers ; there were no homes to 
(agricu P ltuv^)! fclem0IltS which the paupers could be sent, and it was not 
advisable to maintain them in idleness. Accord- 


ingly advances were in one place made to certain zemindars to assist 
them to settle paupers on their estates; and in another place a 
Government khas mehal in Khoordah, a pauper settlement was, with 
the aid of the Commissioner, set up ; and in other places (the Chiika 
Lake and the Salt districts) , encouragement was given to emigrate. 
It may be said, however, as a rule, that these methods of giving relief 
did not take or were not successful. 


Again, in certain villages there was a want of seed grain, and in 
80 of these relief was given in this shape at an 

Iot/mu .m3' expense of Ra. 3,000 ; but here again the Committee 
j erry tons muoM. r relief accorded had been 


actually given or had been without filtration. And lastly, there were 
localities where there were ferries to cross, or where ferries were 
wanted, to enable people to reach the relief depots, and it was found 
that* the people could not pay the ferry tolls, much less establish new 
ferries, so the public ferries were for a time set free of toll, and other 
ferries wepe established at the Committees expense as a mode of relief. 
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All tliesc modes of relief wore in themselves trifling, but they are 
mentioned because they shew, the Committee think, that the eyes of 
the local authorities were everywhere, and that uo sooner was an evil 
felt than an attempt was made to remedy it. 
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Centralised relief combined with in-door labour, administered 
by Mr. John Strachey, Moradabad, 1860-61.* 

9. Principles of administration of public charity . — The general 
principles upon which public charity ought to be afforded, aro equally 
applicable to the able-bodied and to the infirm. In both cases, it is a 
great evil that recourse should be had to charity, until no other alter- 
native remains. It is a serious mistake to suppose, as people have 
often done during the present scarcity, that every person, apparently 
unable to work, is a fit object for charity. 

The evils of indiscriminate private charity are universally admitted. 

It has been too commonly forgotten that indiscriminate public 
charity is far worse. The latter has all the evils of the former, in an 
aggravated shape, and it is doubly injurious, because it is a public 
recognition of* a false and mischievous principle, Under the pressure of 
extreme famine, it is true that the difficulty of discrimination may 
become too great to be contended with, and it is possible that in some 
districts this may have occurred already. But such cases must be 
extremely rare, and until distress becomes altogether unmanageable, 
there can be no reason for the disregard of the obvious principles upon 
which public charity ought to be administered. 

The problem, as Mr. J. S, Mill has said, , is, ce how to give the 
greatest amount of needful help, with the smallest encouragement to 
• undue reliance upon, it.” This is equally true, whether relief be given 
to the infirm in the shape of simple charity, or to the able-bodied in 
return for labour pej formed, 

10. The principal originally laid down by the Government, that the 
able-bodied poor should receive relief only in return for labour, was 
evidently the first essential of a reasonable system. But it is often 
difficult in practice to draw the line between those who are, and those 
who are not, able-bodied. Public Works undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, cannot, whatever bo the scale of operations, give relief to all 
that require it. This is especially the case when, as at the present time, 
the chief sufferers belong to the nou-agricultural classes. Many 
are incapable of working on roads or canals, who would be able to perform 
a fair amount of labour if employed in the ordinary occupations to which 
they have been accustomed. Many are physically unfit for out-door 
occupations, who are well able to perform work of a sedentary kind. 
This is the case with great number of women, and especially with those 
who have young children from whom they cannot be separated* 

* It is useless to attempt to make people perform work for which 
they are altogether unfit. Not only is the result failure with respect 

— * ___ . — >■■■ 

* JFrom Selections of Records N,*W. P., 1802, Part XXXVI. 
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to them, but tbev render it impossible to obtain a fair amount of work 
from the others "associated with them, who are really able, and who 
might be willing to work. If, for example, there be a hundred appli, 
cants for relief, all of whom are capable of performing some kind of 
work, and out of this number only fifty are really fib for employment 
in road making, only those fifty should be so employed. The remaining 
fifty must be employed in some other way. Even if the employment be 
unprofitable, the loss will not be so great as it is under the other 
system. 

11 . Necessity of properly organized poor-houses and work-houses . — It 
appeared, therefore, to the Committee, [Moradabad] that to enable them to 
carry out, in a satisfactory manner, the principles which the Government 
had laid down, they must provide the means of meeting such cases as these 
of which I have been speaking. Thus, although the provision of work 
to the able-bodied poor, did not directly fall within the province of the 
Committee, the provision of work, under certain circumstances, became 
a duty which the Committee felt they must accept. 

This duty being accepted, and^ the necessity being admitted of 
providing all possible checks against the relief of the undeserving, it 
appeared to the Committee to be evident, that there was only one effec- 
tual means by which the objects that were aimed at could be attained. 
This was the establishment of a poor-house, which should at the same 
time be, strictly speaking, a work-house, and this the Committee pro- 
ceeded, with the sanction of the Government, to undertake. 

12. One poor-house for the district [ Moradabad ]* considered 
sufficient . — The distribution of food at public kitchens to all comers, in the 
manner that has often been practised, appeared to be open to much objec- 
tion. No enquiry or discrimination is possible under such circumstances. 
The separation of the deserving from the undeserving, at the time of 
the distribution of food, must always be impracticable. The result of 
such a system is, that the persons who are really fit objects of charity, 
obtain a much smaller measure of relief than the professional beggars, 
fakeers, brahmins, and impostors. 

Although the Commitee admit that, under the pressure of great 
distress, it may become absolutely necessary to establish poor-houses 
in the interior of districts, they considered that no such necessity existed 
in Moradabad, and that it was possible to make arrangements under 
which one poor-house for the district would be sufficient. 

At the Sadder Station, real supervision was alone possible, and the 
Committee started with the assumption that such supervision was essen- 
tial, This determination, not to establish kitchens in the interior of the 
district, has been proved by the result to have been a wise one, and that 
sufficient relief has been afforded, is in some degee shewn by the fact, 
that although the pressure of the scarcity has not been so heavy in 
this as in many other districts, more people have been relieved under 
the system which has been followed here, than in almost any district o£ 
these Provinces. 


sou 1 ;H/ 1 tbe weaof Moradabad is set down at 2,461 square miles, the populate at l,Og5 } 3O0 
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13. Arrangements in interior of district . — At each Tehseelee, and at 
ether places where the distress was great, Sub. Committees were appointed. 
These usually consisted of the Tehsildar, Moonsiff, Thannahdar and 
respectable native gentlemen of the place. These Sub-Committees were 
expected to send to the poor-house at Moradabad, all persons who 
appeared to have no other means of support. It was tliair duty to 
supply the means to all such persons of reaching Moradabad, and for 
giving them food until they were received into the poor-house. All per* 
sons unable to walk, were sent by in cart or other conveyance. The 
following table gives the number of persons belonging to each pergun- 
nah of the district, who received relief at the poor-house on SOfch April 
and 8 1st May . — 





Mbs’. 

WOMEN. 

Children. 

Total. 


Peeg-unnah. 


April 

80th. 

May 

31st. 

April 

30th. 

May 

3Ut. 

April 

80th. 

May 

3l8t. 

April 

30th. 

May 

Sisk. 

City Moradabad 


270 

212 

375 

879 

435 

486 

1,080 

1,077 

Pergunnali ditto 


187 

222 

180 

241 

145 

215 

462 

708 

Do. 

Billaree ... 


103 

191 

08 

129 

99 

192 

800 

’513 

Do. 

Sumbliul 


103 

881 

154 

300 

141 

819 

448 

970 

Do. 

HusBunpore ... 


08 

2B0 


279 

109 

281 

284 

706 

Do. 

Amroha , M 


225 

877 

210 

400 

211 

m 

648 

1,285 

Do. 

Tliakoordwara and Ka- 
sheepore 

87 

80 

SO 

41 

27 

61 


141 

Other districts 

... 

150 

197 

149 

127 

■ 

128 

400 

452 


Total 

... 

1,178 

1,845 

1,275 

1,971 

1,263 

2,104 

3.714 

6,920 


This table shows that relief has been afforded to all parts of the dis- 
trict, and it gives a fair comparative re presentation of the amount of dis- 
tress in the several pergunnahs. Thus the people of Amroha and Sum- 
bhul have suffered most, and those of Thakoodwara and Khaseepoor 
the least. The people belonging to other districts come chiefly 
from Bijnore. 

14. No unwillingness of poor to come to the poor-house . — No measure 
that can be adopted can given in such seasons of distress complete relief 
all who require it, and this must be admitted whatever system we 
follow. Some, doubtless, who are apparently in want, refuse to be sent 
to the poor-house at the Sudder Station] but these refusals come, in 
all the rarest cases, from those who are not really starving, and who 
by some means or other manage, although perhaps with difficulty, to 
attain the means of supporting themselves. That such persons should 
refuse to be dependent on the public charity offered to them, is an 
advantage, not an evil. Supposing that there be nothing in the 
arrangements made for the relief of the poor to which they can 
reasonably take exception ; if, in particular, the measures be complete 
for trhe prevention not only of all interference with the prejudices of 
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caste, but of the possibility of all rumour of such interference, the poor 
who * have really no other means of support, will seldom show any 
unwillingness to avail themselves of the relief offered to them. It is 
said that, in some districts, the people of particular tribes have preferred 
to die nt their own homos, rather then accept the relief that has 
been held out to them. Nothing of this kind has been seen in Morada- 
bad. The Goojurs, of whom in particular this is reported to have been 
the case, have suffered little in this district. 

I have stated sufficiently the principles upon which the Committee 
considered that they ought to be guided. I proceed to describe the 
manner in which the poor-house and work-house has been actually 
organized. The system adopted received the general approval of the 
Government in March last, but it was only possible to carry it into 
effeot gradually. 

15. Situation and general admission into poor-house, — The poor- 
house is situated in a mango grove of great extent, about half a mile from 
the city of Moradabad, on the Allygurh road. The accompanying 
plan * will show” the general arrangements that have been adopted. 
Good sheds are provided for the paupers 3 dwellings, workshops, 
hospital, cooking places, store-houses, and for all other necessary pur- 
posts. The internal organization will be understood from the details 
which are given further on. 

16. Chech upon admission into poor-house. — It was necessary at the 
outset of operations, to provide against the admission of persons who 
were not fit objects of charily. The first essential pointy was, the 
observance of the rule kid down by the Government, that relief, should 
ordinarily be given in the shape of cooked food. This rule provides the 
most valuable check that can be obtained, and it may be safely affirmed 
that without it, no proper system is possible. In the next place it was 
insisted upon, that no persons should receive food who had not first 
been examined and passed by the Committee. The only exception 
is made in favor of those who are evidently in actual want of food at 
the time of examination. They are necessarily relieved upon the spot. 
As a general rule, all applicants for relief must appear before the 
Committee the day before they are admitted into the poor-house. 
Three members of the Native Sub-Committee meet daily for the 
purpose of receiving and judging of tbe propriety of all applications. 

[* To reproduce the plan would delay thiB publication. Its chief features are as follow : — 

The place, a retired spot, mostly waste land and mango tope, was about 2,000 fpet longby 
1,600 feet broad. Tbe workhouse consisted of 18 shells besides two rope walks forming the sides 
of a quadrangle 700 feet long by 700 feet broad. Those shedB were allotted to the several occu- 
pations, namely two sheds to spuming, three to string-making, one to storage of paper and string, 
one to no war ; ope and cloth making, one todurreo matmaking, one to storage of grnin, with 
separate compartments for cleaning and grinding the corn. A corner by itself was marked off for 
churoare, Musulman accommodation took up nearly one side of the quadrangle, and inside the 
quadrangle the Muaulman imitates were provided with a cooking place near a puoka well. The 
dwelling place and ouoking place (with a pucka woll close by) for the Hindu inmates was apart by 
itself oufcide* but near tbe quadrangle of work-sbeds. Beyond these and etill ftwther from the 
quadrangle stood tbe hospital sheds and the dispensary (roomy and well apart), tu another 
spot, well aloof from ail, stood the accommodation for lepers. Separate Bets of privies for the 
several elaswes above mentioned were provided* at all the outskirts except that of the principal 
approach. At the principal approach there was accommodation for the native lumbers of the 
Committee, some of whom attended during the day — J. 0,] * 
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After such enquiry as is possible, the names of those persons who appear 
deserving of being admitted into the poor-house are entered in a register 
drawn up in the following form — 


General Register of persons admitted into the poorJiouee* 


1 ' 

2 

a 

4 i 

5 

C 

*1 

8 

i 

}§ 

Name. 

Fathor'B 


Residence. 

Age. 

Rate at 
which food 
is given. 

Man. 

Woman. 

Child. 

Name, 

1 

Zillah. 

Pergunnali. 



A wooden ticket is given to every person admitted, bearing a 
number corresponding with that in column 2 of the register, and signed 
by a member of the committee. No one can receive food at the poor- 
house until he presents this ticket. 

The next step is to separate those who are fit for light work, from 
those who are utterly helpless. Every one is expected to work who 
is not physically incapable. 

So long as the allowance of food is kept at a reasonable rate, that 
is, at an amount not more than sufficient to preserve health, and while 
the rule is insisted upon that every one shall work who is able to do so, 
there is little inducement held out to persons to enter the poor-house 
who have other means of support. The application for relief, afforded 
upon such conditions, is the best evidence of want. 

On the 31st May, out of 5,920 persons in the Moradabad Poor- 
house, 2,372 were employed in various occupations. 

It is not insisted upon that every one who receives relief shall live 
permanently in the poor-house. The other checks upon admission that 
have been established have been found sufficient, and on sanitary 
grounds it would have been unwise to lay this down as a necessary 
condition. The greater number, however, of the paupers are permanent 
inmates, It is only those who belong to the town of Moradabad who 
return in any numbers to their own homes. Since the working paupers 
arc obliged to be present at the poor-house during the whole of the day, 
and since every one is employed who is capable of working, abuses can 
hardly result from this indulgence, 

17. Poor^houee arrangements* — Good huts are provided for all the 
inmates of the poor-house. Every person has assigned to him his 
proper dwelling place. Near each series of huts, a space of ground is 
marked off with bamboos, and within it the food is distributed. For 
each workshop there in also a separate enclosure, with the necessary 
sheds, within which the work is carried on. At the entrance to every 
enclosure is placed a board, showing the purpose to which it is devoted. 
A separate* range of huts is provided for lepers. 
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18, Preparation of food . Scale of diet , — The management of all 
arrangements connected with the preparation of food is left to the native 
members of the committee. Cooked food is alone distributed and at 
the following rates : — 


To adults of both sexes 
„ Children above 10 years 


93 


Do. 

Do. 


below ditto 
in arms 


Flour. 

8 ch it tacks. 
6 

4 „ 

a 


DhftL 

1£ chittack, 

H 

l 

1 


The above are ordinary rates for all non-workers, but to working 
paupers, who may be considered to require a larger allowance of food, 
10 chifctacke of flour, and 2 ohifctacks of db^l, are allowed. 

The cooking arrangements are of two kinds. For Mahomedans, 
and for all persons who make no objections, on the ground of caste— and 
these form the larger proportion of the whole — the cooking is done by 
contract. This is found to he the least troublesome and most econo- 
mical plan. Large ovens are built at convenient spots, and the flour 
is baked into chupatties, each containing two chittacks. Tne whole of 
the food is examined and weighed before it is distributed, and it is 
assumed that every seer of flour ought to produce one and a half seer 
weight of cooked food [sic in original]. Every possible precaution is 
taken, and with proper supervision very little fraud is possible. The 
contract charge for cooking one maund of flour, together with whatever 
quantity of dh&l is required to be distributed with it, is 4£ annas. This 
includes all charges, except that for water, which is supplied by bheesties, 
who are paid servants. 

For preparing the food of those classes of Hindoos, whose prejudices 
of caste have to be considered, Brahmin cooks and kuhars are enter- 
tained. 

19. Distribution of food , — No arrangements are more essential than 
those for ensuring the regular and orderly distribution of food after it 
has been cooked. The non-working paupers are divided into parties 
of five hundred, To each of these parties a separate enclosure is allotted 
and the arrangements for each are under the supervision of a paid 
servant. The working paupers are similarly divided into parties of two 
hundred.. For each party a register is maintained. This is a copy of 
the general register mentioned above, with the addition of columns, 
showing for every day in the month whether each person was present 
or not at the distribution of food. 

The food is distributed between 10 and 12 a.m. The paupers sit 
down, according to the order of their numbers, in the places assigned 
to them, each person showing his ticket. They soon learn to take their 
places without confusion. The man in charge of the register, then goes 
down the line, comparing each person with the entries in the register, 
and after this examination, the food is distributed. 

Small carts, drawn by hand, are provided. In these are carried 
off, at one time, from the cooking place, all the food' required for the 
paupers belonging to each enclosure. In this manner the food for each 
party is kept separate ; the exact quantity required is delivered at each 
enclosure ; confusion is avoided, and a useful additional check is obtained. 
It is almost impossible, with this system, that any one should receive 
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more than his proper shave. At tho commencement of operations, 
fraudulent attempts were sometimes made to obtain food, but they were 
always discovered, nud it is believed that they can hardly over be successful. 

The registers show the number of persons present overy day, and 
the quantity of food distributed in each enclosure. These registers are 
made up daily, and tho totals of the whole, show tho results for the 
poor-house generally. 

Pood is given only once in tho twenty-four hours. The general good 
health of tho paupers has shown that there is no necessity for more 
frequent meals. Hitherto, there has been no variation in the diet, ex- 
cept that different kinds of db&L have, from time to time, been supplied. 
Persons for whom other food is necessary can obtain ib from the hospital. 
Nearly the whole of the wheat consumed in the poor-house is ground 
by the working paupers. 

20. Employment of working paupers . — On the 31st May, 2,732 per- 
sons were employed in the poor-house in various simple occupations. The 
working paupers, as already mentioned, arc divided into parties, each 
containing two hundred persons, and each having its separate enclosure 
and sheds. One or more paid servants superintend the operation of each 
party, and instruct the paupers in their work. Much of the work of 
superinlen deuce is, however, done by inmates of the poor-house itself. 
All working paupers are expected to be present in the places assigned 
to them at 6 o'clock every morning. They work till 11 a.m. They 
then rest for about two hours, and during this time they receive their 
food. They then again work till 4 p.m., when the employment for 
the day is ended. In the morning, each person has a certain task 
allotted to him. Thus, in the rope manufactory, a certain quantity 
of babur is given to each person, sufficient for the day's work. Each 
woman employed in spinning receives, in the same way, a basket 
containing cob ton- wool, which she is expected to return in the evening 
spun into thread. 

21. Nature of work performed . — The following statement shows the 
nature of the work carried on in the poor-hou&e on the 31st> May, and 
the numbers employed in each occupation 


NATiraE or Woztx. 

Hen. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Cotton spinning 

Cloth and nit war manufacture 

28 

411 

16 

...... b 


Durr Co ditto 

0 

15 



Ropo-mriking 

44.5 

302 

213 

liKpfl 

Grinding corn 

1 

303 



Rond* making 

Building blieda and occupations connected with 

287 

33 

47 

KJ 

poor-huuse ... 

270 

23 


SO ft 

Total 

000 

1,UL 

205 

3,372 


22. Results of worh-hotise operations . — These operations were under- 
taken without any idea of profit, and even if they had been carried on at a 
loss, they would not the less have been expedient. Hut in a merely 
economical point of view, the results have been very satisfactory. It is 
not possible for me, at present, to give detailed accounts of expenditure 
aud receipts, but the following statement is believed to he approximately 
correct. It will serve to give an idea of the results of the operations 

18 
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carried on during the month of May, It must be understood that this 
statement shows only the expenditure incurred in the workshops. The 
whole of the charges for feeding the paupers employed, and f or the 
ordinary expenses of the poor-house are separate. It would equally 
have been necessary to maintain these paupers, had no work been per- 
formed 5 consequently, the last column of the following statement repre- 
sents areal, and not an imaginary profit. As, however,, a considerably 
part o£ the articles prepared were not actually sold during the month, 
but were in store on the 31st May, the entries in columns 5 and 6 are 
subject to future correction. There is no reason for supposing that the 
receipts will be less than the amount given in the statement, but should 
they fall below the estimate, it will not the lass have been shown, that 
even on purely economical grounds, the employment of the pauper is 
desirable. We may consider that, during the month of May, the expenses 
of the poor-houses were less by Us. 712-1-8, than they would have been 
if no work had been carried on. 


Statement showing the Expenditure and Estimated Receipts on account 
of the Moradabad Work~house for May 1861. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

C 

8 

Nature of employment. 

Articles prepared 
or work per- 
formed. 

Quantity of 
articles 
prepared. 

Expended on 
account ol 
Work-house 
for raw mate- 
rials, &c. 

Estimated 
value of arti- 
cles prepared. 

Estimated 

proflt. 

Rope-making 

Cotton-spi ailing ... 

Ihirree-maklng 

NAwar-iimking 

Cloth-making 

Grinding com 

Road-making, &e 

Total 

Rope 

Cotton thread ... 

'Durrces 

No war 

Coarse cotton 
cloth. 

Flour 

Repairs to roads 
and earth- work. 

mas. s. c. 

476 9 12 
28 38 G* 
43 in No. 

0 21 7 
76 pieces. 

Rs. A. P. 
49 fa 15 2 
390 1 0 
32 14 8 
10 1 10 
43 8 8 

8 12 5 

4 12 0 

Rs. A. P. 

70S 2 8 
481 2 fi 
48 8 0 
10 O 0 
4/7 3 8 

148 4 2 
199 0 0 

Rs. A. P. 

273 8 1 
85 1 0 
15 0 9 

0 7 2 

4 0 0 

189 7 9 
101 4 0 

690 11 11 

1,702 13 2 

712 1 8 


80. General results of relief operations in district . — During, the 
four months ending on the 31st May, the total number of persons 
relived was 3,30,203. The total expenditure incurred during same 
period was Us. 19,185-13-9 ; the receipts from total subscriptions and 
donations amounted to Rs. 10,704-14-0; a corresponding sum was 
contributed by Government ; Rs. 1,141-11-6 was received from the 
sale of articles manufactured in the work-house, and the sum of 
11s. 5,000 was granted by the Central Committee at Agra, The 
detailed accounts have already been submitted to Government, 


N. W, Provinces, 1800-61,— Colonel Baird Smith. 

21. The methods of relief adopted within the famine tract for the 
mitigation of the sufferings of the people form the next part of the 
subject to which attention may be given. * 

In all countries, and in tbeir best conditions, there is ever a large 
mass of permanent pauperism which the oqmmunity iB bouu^d to sus- 
tain either by moral or by legal obligations. The helpless from disease. 
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age, infirmity, or other causes, make up for the most part this painful 
aggregate, and on the oocurrenoe of any such calamity as the present, 
these paupers give the earliest signs of its existence. Living precari- 
ously at all times, the general pressure contracts even their very un- 
certain means of support, and they are thG first claimants for relief. 
Their numbers are soon Bwelled, however, as the pressure grows more 
intense, by those whose strength has failed them ; women, possibly 
deserted by their husbands, and left with infant children ; children simi- 
larly deserted by their parents, ov left orphans, and many others who 
from different causes are reduced to helplessness. These, then, the 
helpless poor, form the first great section of the sufferers to whom 
attention is imperative. In speaking of them as helpless, it ia not 
meant that they are absolutely incompetent to any personal efforts, but 
only that they are not fit for out-door labour. 

The other great class is the able-bodied poor, meaning thereby all 
those men, women and children who are competent to out-door labour 
and can be employed on works. The able-bodied, however, are no more 
capable of full work than the helpless are incapable of any, the grada- 
tions of strength in both being of course many. The systems of relief 
for those two great classes having distinctive features may he described 
separately. 

22. The helpless poor were rightly made the special charge of the 
European and native community, and the organisations for their relief 
were formed exclusively on the basis of voluntary and non-official 
efforts. The local Government laid down certain broad general rules 
for guidance, and supported its right of interference by contributing 
donations equal to the amount of private subscriptions. But consider- 
able freedom had been left to local action, and as the natural result, 
general rules had been variously interpreted. 

It may be proper to state here that I shall describe the system 
of relief for the helpless poor, not as it may appear in printed papers, 
but from general observation of it, as I saw it in aotual work in about 
20 separate localities scattered throughout the three seotions of the 
famine tract. 

Belief with cooked food strongly recommended. Distribution 
of uncooked food deprecated by Colonel Baird Smith- 

Belief from hunger by the supply o£ cooked food is the main 
characteristic of the system, and I saw but one or two instances of its 
being departed from in the course of my inspection. At Futtehglrur, 
rations of uncooked food were being issued, and at Delhi I formd 
money was distributed at one of the places of relief, paupers coming 
twioe weekly and receiving a sum, graduated according to the number 
of the family, for their support during the intermediate time. 
Unhappily the latter plan is so provocative of abuses, notwithstanding 
the most anxious care to prevent them, that I do not think it ought 
ever to be resorted to. In fact, it is as a corrective of or a preventive 
to ajbuses, that the supply of cooked food works so well, and excepting 
in very special oases, and under very peculiar circumstances, I am 
satisfied it^should be rigidly ^adhered to ; I found an absolute unanimity 
on this point among native committees, and as all personal details 
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connected ‘mill the food are loft exclusively lo them, tlie plan has not 
in my experience been tho subject of a single complaint* 

Committee Members presiding in turn. 

A district committee supervises the details of distribution, members 
taking it in turn lo ho present when food* is given out. . The task is 
laborious, and not wholly free from danger, as infectious diseases, such 
as small-pox, are very common. The time occupied, is never less than 
about two hours, and is sometimes twice as much in large stations. 
.Nothing could surpass the hearty zeal and earnestness with wkiok 
these supervising duties were generally performed and carried on as 
they have been through the whole of the hot season, the strain has 
been most cheerfully accepted by the European community, while 
some of the very best local plans for relief I have seen, have owed 
their efficiency, I am happy to he able to record, to the intelligence, 
personal interest, and unwearied industry of the native members of 
committees. This was specially the case at Moradabad, where the 
host organised relief house I saw during my inspection exists, and I do 
but echo the judgment of the Magistrate, Mr, J. Straohey, in saying, 
that the practical working out of the whole soheme, of which he supplied 
the leading principles, was due exclusively to the native committee, 
and pre-eminently among* them to the chief native Judgo, Syud 
Ahmud Khan, a gentleman whose devotion to this work has been 
admirable, and whose knowledge of the politioal economy of famines 
was singularly exact and sound. 

There was, of course, an infinite variety in matters of detail in tho 
systems practiced in different districts. At the time I saw most of the 
relief houses they were only taking form, and mistakes were occasion- 
ally noted. These were pointed out wherever the opportunity was 
given in kindly consultation with the oommittees or their executive 
members, and the recommendations generally made by me, oan he 
judged of by reference to Appendix No. 2,t in whiok they will be found 
thrown into specific form. 

Colonel Baird Smith's Rules. 

It need only be said here, that the characteristics of a safe and 
effective system of relief for the helpless poor, seem to me to be mainly 
those : — 

1st . — Relief by cooked food only ; the nature of the food, however, 
being cautiously adapted to tho physical strength of the paupers. 

2nd . — Eithor a careful system of selection by the tho personal 
enquiries of competent sub -committees or permanent residence within 
tho relief house, should bo conditions of continuous relief. No condi- 
tions need be attached to casual relief, excepting ovidonce of suffering 
from hunger, about which there is rarely any risk o-f error. 


* Rations vary, but the following are averages ■ 

Ki r men ami women with infants, 18 oz. bread, 4 oz. vegetables. 

Fi v women nnd l.uk, 12 oz. bread, 4 oz. vegetables. 

I'oi children above ten, 12 oz. bread, 2 oz. vegetables. • 

Vov cbildrtn below ten, 8 oz. bread, 2 oz. vegetables, 

f lliescmks wtre rc-.nlopted in 1888-69 with a Blight modification. They aw reprinted in 
another passage of this volume. See page 166.— J.G* • 
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8rtf. — Tho principle, that all who oan work, shall work in ways 
suited to their capaoily, should be carried out as muoh as possiblo with 
permanent paupers. A relief house gradually developed into a true 
work-houso, where the totally helpless are oared for and supported, 
while the partially helploss are occupied iu such light work as they are 
accustomed to, or are fit for, is the most satisfactory form the relief of 
this olass of paupers can assume. I have seen it in aotion only at two 
places, Mbradabad and Roorkee, but I have reason to believe that the 
principle is now adopted in other stations also, and should the necessity for 
continuous relief be protracted, the plan will probably beoome general. 

4^.— Relief should be interpreted liberally, and be made to 
include relief from nakedness as well as hunger, and from disease by 
medical treatment and hospital comforts. 

5 th , — Cautious extension of out- door relief in the oases of female 
paupers of respectable position, by whom appearance in publio would 
be felt as an intolerable degradation. When practicable, appropriate 
labour may be required in oxohange for food. 

5th , — The extension of relief houses throughout the interiors of 
districts, especially in the sections of greatest intensity wherever Euro- 
pean or reliable Native supervision can be seoured. Without such 
supervision, the action of detached places of relief is liable to much 
abuse, and involves groat waste of moans. Respeolablo native super- 
vision, with only occasional European control, may liowover be trusted, 
and the relaxation of the first orders of Government, making the 
continuous prosonoo of Europeans indispensable, has no doubt been 
benefioial. 

Relief with Cooked Food at Relief Centres, or Poor-Houses. 

Onisbi, 1800 (Famine E»q,eiet Commission, Paet I, paeab. 811-31d.) 

In the management of the feeding centres it may be said that 
there were three main difficulties — First, the test of admission. So 
sudden were tho arrangements, so overwhelming the orisis, and so small 
the official staff, that it is to be feared that, with a consideration for sex 
and age, the only general test applied was that of extreme emaciation ; 
and of those sufficiently emaoiated to obtain admittance, too many 
never recovered. For those not so bad, the attempt was generally 
made to provide some kind of labor, veal or nominal, and food was 
given in return for labor. But when rioe was short at the moro distant 
oeutres, those who seemed tolerably able-bodied wore turned out of 
these gangs and told to go elsewhere. The works of the Irrigation 
Company were nearly stopped during the rains, and the returns of 
expenditure show that the numbers employed by the Publio Works 
Department at that season were small. It was almost impossible to 
carry on works then. Second, it was seldom possible to establish the 
centros within such a moderate distanoe of one another, that the 
recipients of food could come daily for it from their houses, the more 
bo it was the season of the rains. The centres became, therefore, 
tile temporary homes of crowds of houseless mendicants, and the reci- 
pients of Relief lived in a manner which must have been demoralising 
and’debasing in the extreme. Third, there was much caste prejudice, 
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and many wore deterrod by that most insuperable ^ of native feelings 
from seeking food till it was too la to ; some died without seeking 

it at all. ^ 

There can be no doubt that all these causes exercised a very 
deterrent effect, and that of those who eventually sought and obtained 
relief, a very large proportion unhappily died. Every sort of bowel 
complaint carried off great numbers. Dr. Jackson, who was at the 
time Civil Surgeon of Balasore, and who honorably distinguished 
himself by his humane exertions, describes, in his examination 
(pages lxxxv-vi), the effeot of extreme omaoiation, even where food is 
obtained before death actually results from direct starvation. We are 
told on all hands of many who, ravenous with hunger, ate food 
uncooked and very rapidly suooumbed. Of those who survived for a 
time, the intestines of very many have been found to swarm with 
parasitical oreatures to a degree which prevented their recovery — no 
doubt a result of unwholesome food. 

It seems to us that a too oomplete prominence is given to the third 
of the causes whioh we have mentioned as deterring people from ooroing 
for food, caste prejudice to the exclusion of the other two, and still 
more to the exclusion of the fact that the relief came too late. To say 
nothing of that which our former observations will have shown, that 
if much larger numbers had oome to the oentres, either they could not 
have been fed at all or could only have been fed by stopping the sales 
and starving the better Glasses, it is abundantly clear that the harm 
had, for the most part, been done before feeding places wore within 
reach of the mass of the population. And that, in truth, it was not 
caste or prejudice that was the main cause of mortality, is, we think, 
very evident from the fact that it is stated on all hands that by far the 
greatest loss of life has fallen on those lower castes who had least caste 
prejudice, whose manner of life least unfitted them to avail themselves 
of public relief, and who were most accustomed to labor. 

The system followed at almost all the centres was that of giving 
food ready-Qooked to the crowds assembled at meal-time. The quanti- 
ties allowed were various, as were the details of the diet. Every effort 
was made to introduce good and uniform system, but the exigencies 
were such that it was impossible in practice to do so completely. There 
was, therefore, no doubt some variety. The scarcity of rioe was so great, 
the demand so enormous, and the fear of abuse so constant, that the 
general tendency necessarily was to make the allowance somewhat 
scant, but on the whole great good was done by much praiseworthy 
exertion. 

Centralised relief versus Village relief. 

(Orissa Pamine Commissioners. Part III, taras. 85, 86,) 

85. As respects again gratuitous relief, the first great question is 
between the two inodes which would be called in England in-door and 
out-door relief, although in this country the terms might be reversed. 
If abuses could be prevented, there is no doubt that in times of Jfhe 
greatest distress when the labor test is little more than nominal, and at 
all times as respects the helpless poor, there would be the greatest possible 
advantage in giving relief to the people, either in money or food, at 
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intervals of a few days, aud allowing them to take it to their own homes. 
Probably they would make the same quantity go farther; certainly it 
would do them infinitely more good, and all the evils of the feeding 
centres would he avoided. But again, in ease of a partial famine., such 
a system would probably present too many temptations, and unless there 
were the means of obtaining a real personal knowledge of all applicants, 
great abuses might result ; while in more universal famines, the means of 
managing such a system on the largest scale could scarcely be found in 
most districts. It can only be said, still, that all must depend on the 
circumstances of the particular famine and the particular locality. 
Sometimes relief may best be given to the people at their own homes, 
sometimes, and perhaps more frequently, the feeding centres areanecessary 
evil. If these centres can be established at so many places that the 
people can daily resort to them without sleeping away from their homes 
most of the evil is avoided. 

When that is the system, the distribution of cooked food is the 
method which is followed at Native charities, and seems on the whole 
the best and the least liable to abuse. Care should be taken to provide 
cooks who will not interfere with caste perjudices. The provision of 
some sort of labour for those capable of working must always be the best 
check on unnecessary applications for food. But effort should be made 
to provide labour suited to them for those who are really unfit for rude 
out-door work. 

Scale of Diet. 

86. The scale of diet has been a subject of much discussion. And 
on this subject there is more room for general rule. Even here, however, 
a good deal must depend upon circumstances. When the degree 
of famine is doubtful and it is an object to guard against too free a resort 
to the feeding places, it may be proper to give only so much as may 
support life when eked out by any thing that the people can pick up; 
but when unhappy creatures are reduced by long suffering, a liberal diet 
is necessary to restore them, provided it is not given in large quantities too 
suddenly, for then, as we have seen, it does harm. We must also consider 
this question to be one requiring more medical knowledge than we possess, 
for the difference in the scale of different dietaries a good deal puzzles 
us. Throughout the famine [Orissa, 1806] opinions seem to have varied 
between 4 aud 8 chittacks, that is between and 1H), of rice for an 
adult, and the Board of Revenue appear to have favored the scale of fib. 
But we fiud that the Bengal Jail Dietary prescribes 14 chittacks of solid 
food For a non-labouring Native prisoner, and 16 chittacks for a laboring 
prisoner, that is lflbs and £Ibs. We should imagine the jail scale to 
be excessively liberal, the more so since we find the scale prescribed for a 
European prisoner in Bengal to be— 

M@8it t . • • a « « • 1 lb* 

Bread . • .. . . 1^ 

Vegetables ♦. .. , . 1 „ 

*• . 

Total . . 8p5s. solid food. 
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besides butter, sugar, tea, milk, and condiments ; whereas the regulations 
for Relief Committees under Act X, Vic, Cap. 7, appear to prescribe for 
a starving Irishman only 1^ lb. of bread, or lib. of biscuit. 

We believe that rice is quite nutritious, saving that one chemical 
element is wanting in it. In Orissa the nitrogeuous clement was, we 
understand, a good deal supplied by snails and such creatures j but every 
effort should always be made to add to rice either the nitrogenous grain 
called dhdl or fi&h, or ghee, i.e., clarified butter. The food being 
thus composed, we should say that lib. or 8 chittaoks would always be 
sufficient for people receiving gratuitous relief without hard labour, but 
an additional allowance might be made when substantial labour is 
exacted. 

In those far reduced by starvation, quality of food is more im- 
portant than quantity, and care more so than either. Good hospital 
accommodation is therefore a very essential part of all famine arragementB. 

Orissa, 1867 —From report by Mr. Hobhouse, President 
of Calcutta Relief Committee, pp. X— XII, 

Belief Centres . — The mode in whioh these centres sprung up was 
on this wise. The first class of persons to feel the effects of the famine 
of 1866 was that olass whioh was made up of the old, the infirm, the 
incurably diseased, the insane, the widows, the lame, the blind, 
and the like, — a class existing in considerable numbers in every village 
community, and supported gratuitously by individuals or collectively 
by such oommunity. When things oame to such a pass, that all in 
the village or family oould not be fed, the olass of persons in question 
■was the first to suffer, and, accordingly, the first signs of llie severity 
of the famine was the appearance of this class of persons begging food 
everywhere. So formed^ these persons, who may be aptly called the 
Pauper class , were collected together in one, or more oontral localities, 
and were there, by the Government authorities fed gratuitously with 
rice. 

This was the origin of the system of relief centres ; and as the 
famine increased in severity, the persons congregated, or receiving relief 
at these centres, were not composed only of the pauper class, but of all 
persons of the community who had strength to drag themselves to the 
centres, and over whom the pangs of hunger exercised a stronger in- 
fluence than the fear of loss of caste. But, perhaps, it may be said 
that the persons actually residing at the oontres were mostly persons 
of the pauper class, and that individuals of other classes only resorted 
to the centres from time to time as necessity compelled them. 

The pauper class described is at all times, and in whatover numbers 
congregated, a olass of persons the most debased of native communities, 
and seeing that such persons were congregated at, and receiving 
relief from, the centres, it was long before any persons, from the 
more Tespcetable classes of the community resorted to these oentres. 
By such presons, and by the community generally, such resort was 
invariably regarded as a loss of caste ; but when the pangs of hunger 
conquered the fear of shame, and when resort was once made to the 
centres, the xesorfcers, to whatever class of the oommunity t^ey might 
have belonged, became all equally demoralized. * 
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The women hecaino prostitutes ; the ablo-bodiod men would not 
work; the clothing delivered out was stolon or sold. In ono oontre 
(at a later period of operations) some 9,000 or 10,000 persons, at another 
some 3,000 persons, were found receiving food in idleness, and yet 
capable of more or less labor. At another centre no less than upwards 
of 500 Bi’ahmins were discovorod in the recoipt of full rations, yet 
doing nothing. At anothor centre persons drafted, as capable of work, 
into the light labor gangs, wore found reducing therusolves again to 
that state of physioal weakness at which it became nocossary again, 
to receive them into the centres. On another occasion, when the light 
labor system was introduced in Outtaok, persons were found leaving 
the oentres there, and demanding admittance at the centres in Poovee, 
where the light labor systom had not then been introduced. On 
another occasion, persons drafted from tho centres into the light labor 
gangs steadily refused to work, and oollectod in a body at tho oontro, 
whence they liad been discharged, demanding their* usual rations, and 
threatening to force their way in, and tako thorn. 

These faots will make sufficiently evident some of the abuses to 
which the system of relief at certain fixed central places was open* 
and it became one of the first objects of the Committee to abolish 
this system. 

But this oould not be done at once, or in any wise other than 
by degrees and with groat caution. 

The contras had sprung up under the foroe of circumstances ; 
persons who actually required reliof were congregated at the centres or 
resorted to them. Tho people generally knew that these oentres were 
tho places at which they oould obtain relief if they so desired it. 
Even the able-bodied at the oentres could not at once be discharged, 
beoause there was not, at once to be had, labor sufficient or suitable. 
Tbe residents at the centres wore mostly women with children, whose 
husbands, having emigrated to esoape the famino, had no desire to 
return only to find their wives disgraoed, and who had, thereforo, no 
homes. Most of the residents were ill olad and much omaciated, and 
many wore suffering from cutaneous diseases, and many again were 
helpless and infirm, and not fit to move or to ho moved. 

For these and like reasons it was found impossible to break up 
the oentres at once and abruptly, but measures wore immediately 
adopted for breaking them up by degrees ; and by these measures, 
aided by the gradual restoration of the Province to its normal state, 
the centres were from time to time .abandoned, either absolutely or 
by amalgamation, until, at last, by the end of November 1807, not 
one was in oxislenoe anywhere.* 

In tho meantime every effort was made to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the centres, to systematize and improve the relief adminis- 
tered at them, and to reduoe the numbers resident at, or resorting to, 
them. 

Cook-rooms, sleeping-rooms (separate for men and women), 
hospitals, separate wards for oontagious diseases, rooms for storing 
cotton and other materials, yards for the distribution of rice, and other 

[* Tho ma-^mx ua niimtcr of centres that Iiud been open in Oiibja, 1867, liad been 66 ; see 
page IASI— J. G.j 
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buildings necessary for the purposes in view, were either erected or put 
in good repair. 

In-door and out door occupations were provided for such of the 
inmates of the centres as were capable of work, and yet could not he 
provided with, suitable work elsewhere , such as husking rico, twisting 
coir-rope, spinning cotton, trimming and turfing roads and laying on 
metal on the same. 

And the cotton spinning, the weaving, the light labor, and village 
relief systems were introduced in order at once to thin the number of 
residents at the confcres, to prevent the influx of more residents to 
decrease the number of those resorting to tho centres, and gradually to 
suporsede the system of relief at centres by a system of relief at the 
people’s homes, and so insensibly to lead the people back to their 
homes and their ordinary avocations. 

Tho Committee may be said to have token the relief centres into 
tlioir oharge from the 1st of March 1867, and they were finally broken 
up by the end of November following. The Table in Appendix I, 
page 22, will show tho numbers resident at, or resorting to those centres 
within the above interval ; and Table III, page 24, will show the 
expenses thereof. 

The expenditure was as follows : — 


District. 

No. of personB 
rolievod. 

Cost. 

e 

Average cost pov 
person per month. 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A, P. 

Cuttack 

101,125 

2,50,8G5 9 7? 

2 7 8 

Pooreo 

40,200 

01,173 14 7} 

2 4 3 

Balasore ... 

15,108 

41,793 12 8i 

112 1 

Total 

150,508 

3,83,827 5 0 

2 7 0 


^ These figures speak for themselves ; and taking into account the 
ordinary rate of wages in the Province, and the facts that most of 
the people at the centres had to be supported wholly and often with extra 
food, and without giving any return for the support given, and that 
tho value of rice expended was calculated at rates far above those 
at which rice was procurable, we hopo it may be considered that the 
rate of expenditure per person at tho centres has not, on the whole, 
been extravagant. 


Cuttack, 1867. — Mr. Kirkwood, Relief Manager, part II. 

86. Grata it am relief ! — hi limine , it must be laid down that in po 

Gratuitous relief. ° a9 ° B hould suoh be administered, except where 

, w w work cannot be demanded, owing either to the 
physical inability of the recipients, or the existonce of suoh strong pre- 
judices as make death preferable to employment on earthwork. In many 
such cakes tho spinning and weaving relief will be of considerable advan- 
tage in subjecting the recipients of relief to some tost. But still in many 
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eases the necessity for entirely gratuitous relief must exist. I have 
already assorted my preference for this relief taking the form of village 
distribution in money or food rather than that of the institution of 
Unnochutters (relief centres). I have also shown how wo were in '180(5 
driven to adopt the latter course ; firstly, in that, when famine be- 
came reoognisod, we were already surrounded with thousands absolutely 
dying of hunger, and it was imperative that all other considerations 
should yield to the pressing neoessity of putting food in a digestible 
form before the starving ; secondly, through tho absenoe of any such 
establishment as the village rolief system necessitates, and without 
which it oannoh he efficiently carried out. So circumstanced we had 
to commence by establishing throughout the district Uimoehutters * 
to whioh the neighbouring population might flock for food. As many 
of these were houseless we had to provide shelter for them ; large 
sheds were erected, but it is almost certain that tho indiscriminate 
crowding together of porsons of both the sexes led to the utmost 

demoralization. 

87. This is but one of the objections I have to the chnilev 

system, whioh lias, during the late famine, been 
Objections to cooted tried in every shape and form, and, it may be 
f 00 ^ ftnd t0 said, during the year 18G7, under very favor- 

ftrser L 1 * able circumstances- That the distribution should 

take the shape of cooked food is another objection, sinoo it is a mode 
of relief which consciously degrades tho recipients. It certainly acts 
as a chock in preventing many from applying for relief; but, while 
some of those kopt away may be no proper objects, I believe the ' 
greater portion would be those whose caste prejudice and not un- 
commendable pride would rather meet death than degradation. It 
was such that were often seen searching for their scanty meal amongst 
the wild herbs growing in the field, and whose emaciated forms told 
of the suffering they must have undergone rather than accept the 
relief that was offered in so hateful a form. To make suoh persons 
suffer because there are others who ore mere impostors is a course 
that cannot, I think, be upheld. With a trustworthy establishment 
the duty of discrimination should by no means be ignored ; and, that 
duty being recognized, the line drawn, by the willingness to accept 
of degradation in order to preserve life should be removed. 

88. The view I take then of gratuitous relief is this, — the distri- 

Bummaj , bution should be made in money if food is easily 

u obtainable ; if not, it should be made in raw food, 

suoh being purchased for the purpose by the relieving offioers. 

89. If the famine ia foreseen, by the timely conveyance of this 
Keeping the poopia at relief to the people they would be enabled to 

home ia possible if the remain in their homes. The expense that would 
famine be foreseen. incurred by the relief officers in repairing their 

habitations would be trifling compared with the cost of providing them 
with shelter elsewhere. This, the village relief, it appears to me, is the 
best form gratuitous relief oan take. The advantages that have 
aocmied from its adoption during the year 1867 have, in the Cuttack 
district, been most marked and fully warrant suoh an opinion. Tiie 


* Chuttor or XJmock»U$r t poor-house or relief -centre* 
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relief is offered in a form much more accept nblo to tho recipients ; the 
danger of imposition is provided against by trustworthy and efficient 
distributors ; the cost is muoh less, for the people in their homes could 
make their supplies go twico as far, and iho cheating and waste that 
will inevitably take placo under the tumochiriter system are almost 
entirely avoided. 

90. When, however, a famine is not recognized until it has made 
f considerable advance, many will havo become 

some pXwum muTbo houseless, and for those _ at central localities it 
maite fo¥ ibe bouseioas at yy[\\ necessary to provide shelter. This should 
centra oca lhos b e done by substituting small huts for the large 

sheds that havo hitherto been erocted for the purpose. Privacy is 
thereby scoured and demoralization provouted at a cost hut insignifloant 
when compared with the result at stake. 

With the view of making easy the consideration of the various 
measures to be adopted iu administering relief gratuitously, I will take 
them as far as they wore essayed in tho late famine in the chronological 
order of thoir introduction. First of all oame the relief by cooked food 
at minochutters, and then the village system by which people obtained 
relief by food or money in then 1 own housos. To this must be added 
the method now advocated in supersession of cooked food distribution 
at unnocftiitfers, ric., raw food or money distribution in relief villages, 

A full consideration of the first mentioned, the cooked food system, 
will leave little to be said with regard to the other two systems, as it 
will merely remain to note wherein the arrangements they necessitate 
differ from those required by the cooked food system. I then take first 
of all for consideration tho cooked food system. 

91. When the cooked food system is adopted (as it has been 
T>uiitiin q f..r a reiirf the late famine), the unnochuitm Bhould 

cen he.' 1 A^cUibter "ofTints be situated so that no place bo more than six to 
5** t(J huge eight miles distant from at least one suoh refuge.* 

11 !i ' Tho map appended to Part I. shows the oxtent of 

relief operations in Orissa in 18G7, and may bo taken as a fair repre- 
sentation ot the way in which these refuges should be soattared. The 
number of people at eaoh will of course muoh depend on the frequency 
of such institutions, and this again will in a groat measure depend on 
tlio severity of tho distress in any partioidar locality. The numbers 
fed daily at each chut lor will probably average from 500 to 1,000 ; a 
groat proportion of these will always bo found to bo housoless and to 
hove come not lor food only but for shelter. I would at once discord 
the idea of again adopting for this purpose the system of largo shods 
in which people of both soxes must be huddled together to the ex- 
termination of all fooling of shame, and would substitute small lints 
fiuch as I havo already proposed. It will be found necessary to have at 
least 50 of these huts erocted at each place, of which the oost would he 
about Us, 800 to 1,000. This appears a large sum, but in any famine 
large sums will have to be dealt with ; tho saving effected by the ereo- 
tion of large sheds would be found to be merely Rs. 100 or Rs. 200 iu 
each case, or, for a distressed tract of the extent of the Cuttack district, 


[* * numfer of rtiipf tenlrt'9 in Onswi dunug 1807 fluctuated. The in awmum number 

at air) one time Cd mmaly \l*in Harare, 30 in Cuttaek, 20 in Puorce, in all 00.— d. (i-1 
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aL the very ontmclo Tig. 6,000 — suroly a Rum not to bo weighed in the 
balance again si anything liko tho demoralization of a people. Further, 

X would suggest that any such congeries of houses as is here con- 
templated should bo erected in an orderly fashion, so that the houses 
may in reality form a small oompaot village with the necessary road 
and pathway? The famine over, the utility of such an arrangement 
would, probably, become apparent, inasmuch as the village might 
remain intact. 

92. Wherever possible tho banks of a river should bo selected as 

Si to for relief centre, of the buildings, and if possible the 

«6onthorn bank. I say the southern bank since, 
the prevailing wind being from tho south * noxious vapours that must 
always emanate from a collection of diseased persons would bo swept 
away without coming in contact with tho lungs of their follow men. 
No matter what caro is taken of the peoplo tlioir weak and emaciated 
state makes them listless and helpless ; and tho trouble of bathing, of 
washing their clothes, or of attending to the simplest arrangements for 
oonservanoy beoomes too much for thorn. Under such circumstances 
the groatest care can hardly keep the atmosphere pure ; all that can 
reasonably be expected is to prevent its beooming actually pestilential. 
A river in such oases forms the best and most efficient means of conser- 
vancy, a matter in which efficiency is of the most vital importance not 
only to tho recipient of the relief but also to the nieghbourliood at 
large. 

93. Whenever Government imports grain, the nnnochutters should 

bo situated in closo proximity to the sale golahs 
r0acl1 ° f ertV ' U e ^her of Government or of the relief depart- 
ep * meat. If of the latter, thero will be no necessity 

for a separate grain store ; if the former, the store need be but a small 
one of, say, 200 maunds. 

94. In the rains (and this remark must also apply to sale golahs) 

_ t . . iii it will probably be neoeesary to place boats on the 

to\tainedmthovRina. au rivers in the neighbourhood of the iiiwocniitte)' 
fvny tolls to be abolished or golah on a pay of soma 10 to 20 rupees each 
dmmg lebcf inoasuios. per mensem to ferry across free of charge every 
one socking for relief in any form. There must be notice boards placed 
at the ghdts setting forth that no remuneration is to be given to tho 
boatmen. This measure of chartering boats at the expense of the relief 
department was adopted with considerable advantage during the late 
famine, and it was found that the people as a rule did not attempt to 
give any fee. The boats should be placed on the strength of the 
nearest relief establishment, and should be under the supervision of the 
nearest rolief darogah. When tho district is intersected with innumer- 
able waterways, wliioh in the rains become deep and Tapid rivers, the 
additional relief afforded in this way was of a most salutary nature. 
In the case of regular ferries, the farmers of which cannot be robbed of 
their right to passengers, an arrangement should be entered into by 
which for a small subsidy they should undertake to cross all those 
Bearing relief without making any demand fox payment, and above all 

without any delay. It is that delay, that long shivering on the river 

— ■ ^ - — — - — . — - — - * - 

If, ns usually happens, tho severest distress foil dming tho sottth-Trest monsoon.— J. GJ 
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bank in tlie pouring rain, winch in Ibe rains of 180G oausod toho death 
of many of those seeking reliof. 

95. In addition to the buildings already mentioned under the 

_ .. . , cooked food system, a cook-room, ashed fox atorintr 

u • muses urn ospita . W()QC j^ all< t a shed for oloaniug tho grain will be 

required. A. hospital also will have to form an invaluable annex to 
every relief village. 

96. The following has been found to a fair and proper daily ration 

for adults and ohildren. It was in force from. l B t 
oaieo diet. Ootober 1866, up to tbe close of tho operations:— 

* (Calcutta weight,) 

Bice.* 


Adult, per diem at two meals 
Child, do. do. 

Oil. 

Adult or child, per diem at 
two meals 

Salt. 


Chi tt ticks, 

... 13 

... 8 




Adult or child 0£ 

To every maund of cooked rice 8 seers of cooked dhftl were allowed ; 
li or 14 seers of raw rice will make a maund of cooked rice, and 1 or 1£ 
seer of dhftl will make 8 seers of oooked dhal. Whenever dhftl was 
discontinued vegetables or fish, were given. Extra luxuries were 
allowed in the hospitals as the Hodioal Inspector saw fit io direct 
During the rains of 1866, when the famine was at its height, two 
cheroots per diem were served out to eaoh adult. This was found of 
use in keeping up their spirits, and in some way fortifying them 
against the cold and damp of tho rainy season. 

Ghee was also originally given, but was discontinued when tho 
famine assumed a milder form. 


51. The objections that may be urged against relief houses are 
„ . , „ . (1) the demoralization that inevitably ensues 

ho^eB. Dtl ° ni! ftea,nBfc M 10 from crowds of both sexes being huddled together ; 

(2-) the unhealthy tendency there always must be 
in crowds of such a nature to depression of spirits owing to surrounding 
sights and offensive smells ; and (3) the feeling of degradation that 
nuu»t wherever degradation is possible, accompany such an unaccus- 
tomed way of living. The second objection is touohed on by Colonel 
Smith in his Tart II., Tara. 6, as M that mournful prostration so com- 
mon among the helpless paupers of the relief housos.” The objection 
I have to cooked food, even when cooked by Brahmins, is, that relief 
iu suet a form is not acceptable to many deserving of it, and that, in all 
other cases than where the system of large relief houses is adopted, it 
is practically inconvenient. Indeed, such a method of distribution lays 
down that it is the duty of the relieving officers to relieve only ihe 




* TV rice allowance in slightly excessive, but this is almost unavoidable because 
the Unmchuiter subordinates. 


of pilfering 
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actually starving, or to oompel a relinquishment of prejudice, rather 
thau that it is their duty find out the deserving objeots and administer 
relief to them in tho most acceptable way at their disposal. I need 
hardly say that where such ideas are entertained, efficient administra- 
tion of relief is impracticable. Participation in relief by cooked food 
lays tho axe to the root of a certain independence of feeling which the 
acceptance of raw food would only slightly affect; and doing so 
inevitably degrades the recipient. 

62. In Orissa, with, up to April [1867] an utterly insufficient staff 
of officers and establishment, it was impossible by 
I" °/ i9Sft substituting other means of relief at once to 

the crowd ^cyiicct cd . ° dissipate the crowds assembled at the relief houses. 

Time and tho introduction of other subsidiary 
measures of relief have at length suooeeded in gradually effecting their 
dispersion. 

53, I would substitute raw food for cooked food ; and for relief 
houses, huts. The number of huts necessary 
Rn^v food to- bo aubstx- he diminished in proportion to the early 

huts for large relief houses, appreciation oi the approaolnng oalamity, For 
if the oalamity be anticipated tho mass of the 
people might he kept at home and their houses either repaired for them 
or they provided with money to enable them to do so ; in either oase 
they would not beoome houseless. But in any extreme famine it is 
certain that many will beoome so, both from their eagerness to hasten 
where they suppose food to be more obtainable, or else, from being 
ejeoted by those members of tbeir families with whom they have hitherto 
lived, but whose narrowed means have now oompelled them to regard 
self-preservation as them first object. For these, at distances of about 
10 or 15 miles, villages should be built, small first of all and increas- 
ing in size as the people flock in, just as in the oase of the camps for 
light labour gangs. If the famine be appreciated in time, and 
simultaneous action be taken in various parts of the distressed localities 
no exoessive pressure attending one point, need he apprehended. The 
sites for such villages Bhould bo soleoted with reference to their salu- 
brity and accessibility. 

In short, tho difference from the relief house system would be, 
first of all, an effort to keep the people at home by repairing their 
houses, and when that may in some cases fail, the erection of several 
small huts in the place of the large relief house. That this latter 
oourse would ho muoh more acceptable to those obtaining roliof, would 
tend to obviate the danger of demoralization, and be but slightly more 
expensive, is evident. The huts should be of such a size as to house 10 
persons, and of a somewhat permanent nature ; the people should he 
allowed to solect their own companions; this coutbo would, I am 
confident, muoh diminish the evil necessarily attendant on the collec- 
tion of crowds in large roliof houses, and would, at the Bame time, 
keep up an independent spirit, and help to preserve what many a 
Hindu prizes more than life, his oaBte. On sanitary 1 grounds also it 
wduld be preferable, 

An estimate of the cost of a hut with description of materials is 

appended 
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j Estimate of cost of a hut toith description of materials . 

18 Feet Lb sain. | 15 Feud Cuea-dth. 

Rs. A. P. 

4 8 0 

4 8 0 

0 12 0 

2 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 9 0 

2 0 0 

0 8 0 ’ 

10 0 

0 16 0 

3 12 0 

0 8 0 

Total ... 21 8 0 

This estimate is rather over than under the mark. The walls are 
tolerably substantial, beiug what is generally denominated €t wattle and 
dab” 

54. To each village so formed should bo attached a hospital for 
the side, i.e, such as requiro modicnl attendance 
vil ^[” e n 8 nsouierifc ftt rolief and care. Each village should be frequently 
inspected, and tlioso who have become able-bodied 
should be sent to the nearest light labour encampment. For those not 
sufficiently strong to be turned out, but equal to doing some light 
work, spinning and such like work should be provided. The remainder 
should bo relieved gratuitously. The relief of theso villages should 
take the form of a weekly or monthly distribution of food, the clothing 
neocssary, and perhaps, a money gratuity oalculatod at a pice a head 
per diem to enable the people to purchase suoh neoessaries as salt, 
dh&ll, &g. With rico-eatiDg populations efficient measures should be 
taken to provide a plentiful supply of salt, as this condiment is of 
groat importance in keeping the people in a healthy state of body — 
such a method of relief would he agreeable to all — many would pro- 
bably leave for their homes when they had obtained their first or 
second supply of food. 

Rules of admittance and registration at Relief Centres, draw 
up by Mr. Kirkwood, Relief Manager, Cuttack, 

The mohuxrir at eaoh centre will, on the [ date ] [ ] 

at the morning meal, enter in the two books, whioh will be sent to 
him, the name of every kungatted* fed iu the chatter, f 

% Ho will record against tho name the residence, caste, age, 
husband dead or not, father or mother dead or not, the dale of admis- 
sion, whether clothes should be given or not, date on whioh any 
clothes may have been given, or other spooial gift may have been made, 


Giasa % 700 bundles per lie. 1 trnd cart hire 
300 Holingee bamboos @ He, 1-8 

Caithiio foi conveying abovo 

6 conjee bnirnbatty © Ans- 6 each 

Cavt Lire tor ditto ... 

3 stumoej each A ns. 3 ... ... ... 

Gnyals for w.ills ... ... 

Caifc hire for goynls ... 

Nutho (or hi nail wood tics) 

Carpenter's hire for 3 days © Ana. 6 por day 

20 Coolies @ 3 each 

Bulbil wood 


* Knugalhe or Jcanga2 } pauper, 
t Chut ter or nHUQuhutter, poor -lioase or relief centre. 
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date of death or leaving the chuttei\ condition at time of leaving, 
departure from chuttcr voluntarily or not ; and any other remarks. 

8. All well able to work must be excluded from the chut l or . 
Bach ohutter will have tiokets of a different colour, or shape furnished 
to it by the Relief Manager, and on the ticket the name of the chuttcr , 
and the Belief Manager’s name will be stamped. 

4. To every htngallee snoh a ticket will be given and tied round 
hiB neck, ox otherwise attached to his person, and on it Mb name will 
be written, 

5. The tickets to be all numbered, and to be issued according to 
the number they bear. The number of the ticket will correspond with 
the number in the register of hung allocs. Inspecting Officers will 
compare on their periodical visits the number entered in the register 
with the number reoordod on the ticket, and will call the lungallee * 
according to the names entered in the register and see that the parti- 
culars agree. 

6. Eaoh kungallce must show his ticket beforo he sits down to Ins 
meal, and, if the ticket belongs to any other chuttcr , the kmyullcc 
having such ticket must be forthwith expelled, and he warned to go 
back to his own chuttcr . If no ticket is found with any lungallee 9 
the mohurrir must see whether he is able to work or not, and if 
physioally incapable of labor, he is to bo admitted to the chatter , and 
his name entered in the book. 

[It was the duty of the Darogah in charge of the centre, and all 
Inspecting Officers to send off either to light labor gangs or to regular 
work all those who were no longer deserving of gratuitous relief. 
These might, of course, go home in preference, and obtain relief as 
spinners and weavers, or in any other way that might be more congenial 
to them, A peon was in general sent with those ejected to the nearest 
light labor gangs, so as to leave no opening for a complaint that 
they had no knowledge of where to get a living. It is necessary in 
all such oases that the refusal of admission to the imnochutter {should 
be continuous ; it is the chance of now and then getting in that can 
alone induce the indolent and vagabond to hang on in the vicinity 
till they become really fit objeots for relief.] 

7. When any kungallee is discharged, his ticket is lo bo taken 
back and destroyed. If tickets are wanting, an indent with a report 
is to be made. 

[The tickets being of paper were found to be qniokly destroyed and 
for the effectual working of these rules in future tin tickets, bearing the 
name of the centre, and numbered consecutively, should be used. The 
tiokets should not be destroyed, but kept for fresh admissions.] 

[Of those fed in the centres many may bo found able to do some 
very slight work ; these should be made to spin, and spinning machines 
should be provided for them. They may be remunerated for the work 
done at some low rate in addition to their daily supply of food. Borne 
slight stimulus will thereby be given to healthy exertion, and any 
extra gutlay incurred will be far more than re-paid. With the view 
to some suoh healthy exertion, gardens were attached to eaoh unnorhntter^ 
but this plan did not answer owing to the work being in some measure 
a work - of still and as suoh eminently unsni table to those for whom 

20 
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it was intended ; practioally, paid coolies always had to he entertained, 
and the garden produce in no way reimbursed the outlay made.] 

Control over Belief Centres (Cuttaek ). — The darogah or mohurir of 
eaoh Centre should be provided with a fixed advance to meet the 
necessary expenditure. Thus, supposing that Its. 200 or 300 are given 
him to start with, as soon as his first month’s acoounts are passed, he 
will he reimbursed to the extent of the amount passed, and so the 
advanoe will remain permanent. To this end it is very important that 
the office establishments should have been already formed and ready 
for work before the relief operations have actually oommenced, and that 
the accounts should never, afterwords, be nllowocl to get into arrears. 

With regard to cash expenditure by daxogahs in charge of relief 
centres, the following was the scale adopted in Outtaok district during 
the greater part of 1867 : *— 


Quantity. 


Cuttack seer of 106 tolahs 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
2 Qund as 
2 Ditto 
Seer 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Per 100 
Ditto 

300 Bundles 
Seer 
Ditto 

Per 100 square feet 
Each 
Ditto 
Ditto 

If charges were made under the above they remained unaltered, if 
over the above they were cut down to it. I am aware that any tariff 
of this nature oannot hold for general use ; but I have given it with the 
view of conveying some sort of idea of the artioles required, and of 
their price in a time of scaroity. The numbers entered in the Darog.th’s 
Book E, wore cliockod by every Inspecting Relief Offioer, and if the 
entries were not up to date, or were proved falso, the Darogah was 
fined and the ciroumstanees reported to the Relief Manager for his 
information and for confirmation of the flue. 

Forms of Relief Accounts recommended by Mr. Kirkwood. 

I* — Return . A. of Rice Stock: (Weekly). 

(U6) — Receipt. 

, ^Tonth and date ; (2), whence received; (3), quantity enterod 

mehellan; (4), quantity of short weight; (5), net amount received 
by aarogak; (6), total. w 


Amount* 


Re. A. P. 

0 

6 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

I 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

3 

0 

0 

4 12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 


Names of Articles. 


Mustard oil ... ... 

HaUlai ,,i ... 

Salt 

Brinjals ... ... 

Haw plantains 
Drumstick (Soojna dmita) 

Moong dal (Green dal) 

Bui'i „ (Black ditto) 

Arur „ (Red ditto) 

Soormgai bumboos ... , , 

Kuntft b,\ mboo (tl lorn) ... 

Thatching grass 
Milk 

Chunam ... 

Tulyuttas tattces (without bamboo) 
Handles for tools ... 

Cane baskets 
Bamboo baskets 
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(7) — Expenditure. 

(7) , Quantity expended during the day. 

(8) — Balance. 

(8) , Balance remaining in store at the end of the day. 

(9-18) — Disbursement. 

(9) , Quantity sold; (10), quantity cooked for hmgallees ; (11), 
quantity given to the hospital ; (12), quantity handed over to the 
cotton mohurrir ; (13), quantity of raw rice expended in house relief 
(14), any extraordinary rice expenditure; (15), quantity of Mood * 
(16), quantity of loonda* (17), weight of bags; (18), total expenditure. 

II. — Return B, oe Money Transactions (Weekly). 

(1-2) — Receipt. 

(1), Month and date; (2), particulars of rooeipt. 

(3-1 0) — Expenditure. 

(3), Amount ; (4), daily total ; (5), month, and date ; (0), particulars 
of disbursement ; (7), statement of the head in No. 5 under which it 
falls; (8), amount; (9), daily total ; (10), balance. 

III. — Return 0. or Rice Sales (Weekly), 

Sale of Rice , Koonda , fyc . 

(1-5) — Receipt. 

(1), Month and date; (2), amount sold (without bags); (3), clean 
or dhanwar ; (4), rate of sale; (5), price realized. 

(6-9) — Disbursement. 

(6), Particulars of disbursement; (7), amount disbursed; (8) 
balance in hand ; (9) , remarks. 

IV. — Statement D. eor whole district (Monthly). 
STATEMENT showing Stock of Rice received and issued by the Relief 
Centres of District for 186 . 

(1), Names of Centre; (2), Quantity of rice in hand by tale and 
weight; (3), roceived during the month; (4) , total ; (5), distributed 
gratuitously; (6), sold; (7), handed over to the cotton mohuirir ; (8), 
rice made over to the Deputy Collector ; (11), empty bags by tale [and 
weight] per month; (12), total disbursed; (13), balance in hand; (14), 
value of rioe handed over to the cotton mohurrir ; (15), (16), (17), 
amount realized by sale ; — of rice ; of other articles — khoonda, khood, 
&o.; "(20), remarks. 


aiuPfocmda are tlie broken rice and husk that ru&ult from thp operation of cleaning 

the nco. 
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‘ V.— Statement E.* (Monthly.) 

Return of Relieving Operations at the Centre of for the 

month of viz. from the to the 1 86 . 

(1) Name of relief centre; (2) number of persons relieved capable of 
performing some light labor from ^ whom some work was required, — 
(a) adults and (5) children; (3), physically incapable of labor, («) adults 
and [b) children; (4, 5,6) expended in relieving the persons enumerated 
in columns 2 and 3 (a) rice ; ( b ) money given in cash to kungallees ; (c) 
all expenditure in feeding, 

(7 to 13) — Other money expenditure. 

(7) In payment of ordinary establishment ; (8) in erection of build- 
ing ; (9) in purchase of clothing ; (10) in transport of rice ; (11) in pay- 
ment of hospital establishment ; (12) in payment of medicines for hospi- 
tal use ; (13) other items of expenditure. 

(14) total of columns 5 to 13 ; (15) number of deaths; (1G) 
remarks. 

Relief at Poor-Houses with uncooked grain. 

[Mr. Kirkwood. — Cuttack, 1867.] 

If the distribution takes the shape of raw food or money at oertain 
-rv l (. * f nf central localities tho only difference would he 

Distribution of grain at J , 

centiai localities. Preuau- that no cooks or watermen would be required on 
the regular ehutter establishment, though on the 
hospital establishment they must still remain. In such oase too I 
would recommend that the distribution be a fortnightly one. If this is 
done, the rules regarding the keeping up of the registers, &o., must be 
most strictly attended to, in order to obviate the danger of the recipients 
moving to other plaoes and receiving relief two or three times over. 

Under suoh an arrangement one Darogah would he able to con- 
duct the work of four or five centres, paying a fortnightly visit of two 
days to each for the purpose of making the distribution. A considerable 
expense in establishment would thereby he saved ; the relief would he 
given in a form much more acceptable to tho recipients, and very pro- 
bably many would, when provided with their supply, loave the relief 
houses and go off to their homes, or where their homes had been. In 
no place can relief he so effectually administered as in the recipient’s 
own house, and when added to this the preservation of position and 
name, and tho rescue from gross demoralization is taken into aoooimt 
tho advantages of such a means of lelief are most obvious. This 
introduces the system next for consideration, the village relief, or relief 
to people still dwelling in their own homesteads. 

Ganjam, 1866 , Admission and exclusion,— cooking, distri- 
bution, and cost. 

[Mr. Gordon Forbes, c.s.. Collector.] 

The plan which was found to succeed best was to enclose the open 
space round the chutimm , fwith a fence, and to admit within the en- 

* In this aa in oth^r «ws I reproduce Mr, Kirk^wdN statements, rwlnditK tliem to latter press 
lnsti* ul ol rulutiiilfomi, tttul aiului s » Minus explanaturj woids. r Ihe> me useful nh showimr the points of 
control to w itctif 4i ( out the stihMnuits thrwiM»lvw soom too lougthv This mixing up of stock 
sow if! in mu ^ivl the Mima uHum would '■muotnnos mrmueinent influence.— JM*. 

Ni»ue^o;d «ii efntftn'i nn*io-chutUr t poor house. 
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closure all comers. Then to arrange the people into rows of men, 
women, and children, who were all made to sit down on the ground* 
Some person of authority then went round and ordered all who seemed 
undeserving of relief to leave the enclosure. After this the distribution 
began. The children and mothers were fed first, then the women, and 
lastly the men. A responsible person accompanied the distributors, as 
they went along the rows with their large baskets of cooked rice, pots of 
umbly or ragi porridge, and saw that the quantity given to each was 
proportioned to the need of the receiver, though this proportion was 
small enough, and at first only given once a day. Afterwards, when the 
funds at the disposal of the committee were large, the quantity of the dole 
was increased, and the very weak were allowed a second meal in the morn- 
ing, the main distribution being at about 4 p. M. At most places there 
was only one house of relief, but when the numbers exceeded 600 or 700, 
it was found convenient to divide the people and have separate kitchens. 

There were nine relief houses maintained out of the funds of the 
Famine Committee. The cost of these houses may be stated at 60,000 
rupees up to the end of the present year, at (with all the outlay in 
carriage, buildings, servants, &c., included) a cost per head of Rs. 1-8. 
This mode of relief was more expensive than that of the distribution 
of uucooked food, owing to expenses incurred in buildings for shelter 
and cooking, servants* wages, and utensils ; but the people usually fed 
here could not be relieved in the other way, as there were large numbers 
of strangers and beggars who had come from distant places. Besides, 
it was necessary to check the number of applicants, which would have 
been unlimited had merely a distribution of uncooked rice been adopted. 
Few of the labouring classes who could obtain work would degrade 
themselves by feeding at these chnltrums. 

We have already remarked the method of distribution ; but with 
regard to servants, we may add, that there was usually some responsible 
man who had the general supervision of the relief house In some eases 
he was paid j in the others he wns not, being a subordinate official or 
peon. For a house feeding about 500 people, three or four cooks were 
retained on a monthly salary of from three to six rupees each. They 
were assisted at the time of distribution by village servants and the police, 
the former receiving some small remuneration. It was carefully 
ascertained how many persons a certain quantity of rice and ragi was 
oapable of supplying with a good meal, A£ the time of distribution, 
some person of good authority, being a member of the local committee, 
was present to see that all received a proper allowance. Occasionally 
the boiled rice was measured, and thus a check was kept upon cooks 
and other servants. A bag of rice, cotaining on an average 90 uddas or 
70 seers, together with half a bag of ragi containing rather more, was 
usually found sufficient to feed from 200 fo 250 people, varying according 
to the proportion of children to adults and the physical condition of the 
recipients. As many of those who fed at the ojmttnms came from distant 
villages and from other districts, it was found necessary to provide 
shelter for them during the rains ) consequently, as already stated, sheds 
were built usually within the clmitnm enclosure. The construction was 
simple and inexpensive ; a long bamboo shed about eight feet high and 
ten feet Vide (the length varjing according to circumstances), thatched 
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with straw, and partly walled with bamboos covered over with mud, 
afforded sufficient shelter* Many of the people, however, preferred 
sleeping upon some friendly jpial in the villages. One or more such 
sheds were constructed at each relief house. 

• In addition to the houses already mentioned, are the relief houses 
maintained by the Court of Wards at Kimedi, Barwa, Jahratra, and 
Beridi, at a total cost to the estates of 8,500 rupees. Between 600 
and 700 people were fed at these houses on an average. Six zemindars 
also maintained houses, but at what ooat and what the number of people 
was who were relieved cannot be exactly given. About 4,000 may bo 
sot down os the average number of those who were thus maintained 
during the worst months. The total cost may have been 80,000 rupees \ 
consequently, the money expended on this species of relief throughout 
the whole district [GanjamJ may be roughly estimated at a lakh. 

Shevagunga Zemindari, in MADURA, 1866,— Admission by 
ticket.— Distribution of cooked food. 

(From Mr. Dalyell’s memoir on the Madras Famine, 18CG.) 

In Madura, the lauded proprietors had also assisted their tenants, 
and the Lessee and Manager of the Shavagunnah Zemindary had been 
especially active in the good work. In addition to numerous liberal 
measures connected with the revenue administratiou of the estate, the 
Lessee contributed Us. 5,000 towards the formation of a Famine 
Relief Fund, and subscriptions amounting to Rs. 3,000 had been 
received up to November. Four Relief Houses had been opened, at which 
an average number of 1,000 persons were fed daily, on a system almost 
precisely the same as that laid down by the Madras Committee. It is 
thus described by the Agent and Manager of the estate : — 

** The system under which each poor-house is conducted, is as fol- 
lows : — Having secured a sufficiently commodious building at each 
place, a strongencloaure, large enough to accommodate about 800 or 1,000 
people, is erected on its front, with one door-way only for the purpose 
of egress and ingress. On. the ground within this enclosure, f are a 
number of shallow . trenches, about nine inches deep, and six feet apart 
from each other. The building before which the enclosure is erected, is 
for the purposes of storing and cleaning the grain and, for the purposes 
of cooking. The hour at which the poor are fed is 3 r. m, Previous 
to this, the food for the day has «been cooked, and brought into the 
centre of the enclosure ready for distribution. 

“ Each poor-house is managed hy a Committee consisting of six 
working members. The duty of the first and second is to determine 
who are really fit objects of relief ; all who, in their opinion, arc not 
proper objects of charity, are peremptorily excluded. Relief is confined 
to the blind, lame, aged, sick, and others of both sexes, who from star- 
vation, or any physical infirmity, are unable to work. To each is given 
a pi luted ticket, which insures his admission into the poor-house. Pre- 
cisely at 3 o'clock the first bell rings ; all who hold tickets immediately 
present themselvos at the door of the enclosure* for admission. A 
member of the Committee, who stands at this door, admits only euch as 
h.dd tickets. As each ticket-holder is admitted, he takes up hi§ place, 
uud sits down in a line with the trenches on the ground in regufar 
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order, the vessels which the poor bring with them they place into tho 
trenches, by # the side of which they sit. The men sit apart from the 
women, and silence and order is persistently maintained. 

<f When all have sat down, and the tickets have been examined, 
and it is seen that no unworthy object o£ relief has been admitted, the 
second bell rings, and the cooked food is at once carefully distributed ; 
as much is given to each person as he can reasonably require. With 
each dole of food is also given a small ball of chutney , consisting of 
various digestive condiments. After half an hour, when all have been 
fully supplied with food and water, the third bell rings, and at this 
signal, the poor at once quit the premises. The three bells regulate tho 
admission and dismissal of the poor, and the distribution of the food, 
and prevent confusion, which there would otherwise be. The rules for 
the management of each poor-house are strictly carried out. The food 
is, rice on Sundays, and ckolum and ragi } on all other days, made into 
a palatable conjee . It must be eaten on the spot j none is allowed, 
excopt by special permission, to leave the premises. Belief is extended 
to all who are fit objects of charity, irrespective of caste and creed, and 
they are treated with pity and compassion. The grain purchased for the 
poor is the best procurable, and is carefully cleaned and cooked, the 
provisioning and cooking departments being under the immediate super- 
vision and orders of the third and fourth Members of the Committee. 
Each poor-house, with its enclosure, and all the cooking and other ves- 
sels, are always kept scrupulously clean. Any respectable person is at 
liberty to visit a poor-house, and to make whatever remarks he pleases 
as to how it is conducted, &c., in the visitors book, which will be 
expressly handed to him for the purpose by the sixth Member of the 
Committee, who generally resides on the premises. 

In view to relieving the tightness of the grain market, the agent 
of the estate had also established fairs at the chief towns aud larger 
villages, for he found that though many persons had money to buy 
grain, they had the greatest difficulty in obtaining it. 

Madras Town, I860.— Cooked food (also money payments 

by ticket.) 

[From note by Mr, Daxyeix, c. s., cited in Parliamentary 
Blue 13ooh: on Madras Famine, I860.] 

Cooked food . 

The arrangements made for the alleviation of distress in the 
town of Madras must now be noticed. The town committee's proposals 
to establish poor relief houses for the issue of cooked food to those unable 
to labour, aud to issue small sums of money to those unable to attend at 
the relief houses were approved by the general committee at their second 
meeting, and the following statement exhibits the number of relief houses 
opened, with the number of persons relieved at each by the i^sue of food 
os money, and the total expenditure from the Town Belief Eund on this 
account, up to the 31st August. 

„ [Statement omitted. It shows an average number of 1,37& persona 
fed daily.] 
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Money payments. 

The sub-committee in charge of each relief house issues ^tickets 
to applicants after an inquiry into their circumstances, and no tickets 
are given to persons who are able to obtain their livelihood by labour, 
the relief being thus limited to the old, the young, and the infirm. The 
money payments made by each relief house sub-committee are restricted 
as much as possible, and are only given to those who by caste, or by 
extreme age or infirmity, are not able to attend at the relief house. 
They are limited to a payment of Rs. 2 per mensem, or (in the case 
of a family) of not less than Rs. 4 to Rs. 3-8 per mensem, payable 
at the discretion of the sub-committee either weekly or monthly. As 
shown in the stutemenfc, however, a sum of Rs. 485 has been expended 
by the Rev. Dr. S. Fennelly and 3Vlr. J. G. Coleman, in giving money 
relief to those of the European and Eurasian population on whom the 
liigh prices press with peculiar severity. A grant of Rs. 600 *has been 
made from the Town Relief Fund to the Madras Friend-in- Need Society, 
which has likewise been expended in assisting these classeB. 

Salem and North Arcot, 1866, 

[From memorandum by Me. Ellis, Cited in Pabmamehtary 
Blub Book on tub Madeab Famine, 1860, J 

Cooked food. — Casual relief — in certain cases uncooked food and money. 
One of the first and most immediate effects of the violent rise 

Relief houses ^ ie P L ^ ce food- grains, accompanied by a 

rapid decrease in the demand ft>r agricultural labor, 
was to leave entirely without means of support the large mass of permanent 
pauperism which, in ordinary times, is sustained by the charity of the 
community. To these, as disease became more or less prevalent, were 
added the children who had lost their parents, women who had been de- 
serted by or lost their husbands, and others who, by caste prejudice, 
were unable to avail themselves of the labor offered at the public works. 
To meet the wants of the helpless poor, relief houses have been 
opened in both districts. No large town in the distressed tract is 
without its relief house, where hundreds are daily fed. Other relief houses 
have been opened in centrally situated villages, and to these the aged and 
infirm from the neighbouring villages resort for their daily meal. 

Twelve thousand rupees have been already granted by the Madras 
General Relief Committee to the Collectors of North Arcot and 
Salem, and subscriptions have been raised in the principal towns in 
both districts. It will be necessary still further to supplement the 
funds of the relief houses in the Salem district \ but in North Arcot 
this will not be required, for, in addition to the grants made from the 
relief fund and local subscriptions, there are the accumulations of the 
endowment known as the u Lungerkhana Fund/* which are available 
for the support of the poor at the relief houses. 

In both districts it will probably be necessary to keep the relief 
houses open ^ for some months, for, until prices are considerably 
reduced, it is not probable that the charity of the community will be 
available for the support of even the ordinary pauperism of the^country 
which, fiom various causes, has been considerably increased* 
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I personally visited a large number of these relief houses. 
"When I commenced my tour of inspection, they had only been recently 
opened, and there was, as might be naturally expected, great variety of 
system and occasional mistakes. The system, which is at present 
general in both districts, seems well calculated to relieve the helpless 
poor without affording encouragement to mendicancy. 

The relief is almost entirely of cooked food ; when the relief is 
continuous, tickets are issued, after inquiry, to the recipients. Casual 
relief is given to persons evidently suffering hunger, who may be 
present at the time of the distribution of food. 

The rule is, that the cooked food is to be consumed at the relief 
house, and not carried away. In exceptional cases, such as the Maho- 
medan women who cannot appear in publio, but who are in great distress, 
the food is sent to them by their male relatives. In rare instances small 
doles of money have been given to sustain the aged and infirm persons 
of respectability, who are suffering severely from the present high prices. 

The superintendence of these relief houses has thrown great 
additional labor upon the public officers of all grades. This work has 
been most cheerfully done by all, and the natives of respectability in 
both districts have willingly assisted. 

In the Salem district there are SR relief houses. I have not 
yet received an exact return of the large numbers who are being relieved 
at these houses, and which are subject to great fluctuations ; but some 
idea may be formed from the return received from North Arcot, in 
which district are 17 relief houses, where 6,000 persons are fed daily. 

I heard Natives of all classes speaking in terms of approba- 
tion of the system pursued in affording relief to the aged and infirm, 
and I concur in the opinion unanimously expressed in these districts, 
that these houses of relief have been the means of saving many lives. 

Difficulty of maintaining order— Hissar, 1809. 

[Mr. Purser, Deputy Commissioner, cited by Mr. Lepel Griffin.] 

Placed as Hissar is, as the frontier post between the British and 
Native territories, it is only to be expected that it will be first affected 
by the influx of the starving population of the latter; who being uncared 
for by their own rulers, seek refuge in the former, where some attempt, 
however imperfect, is made to relieve the wants of the needy. During 
the last few days there has been a stream of people coining in from 
the surrounding Native States. The returns do not show this, because 
they are not kept up in such a way as to show the daily number of persons 
receiving relief. These are divided into two classes, — those with tickets, 
and those without. The former get bread ; the latter grain. No 
new arrivals ever get tickets, and those without tickets are only 
counted once a week, I do not see the object of the distinction, and 
the sooner it is discontinued the better. The difficulties in the 
way of properly distributing relief are enormous, and can only be met 
by proper supervision, which at present is not available. 

The people are so reduced by starvation and want that their bodies 
are almost" rotten ; the least blow brings on a festering sore. To use 
physical force to such is impossible. Many of them are so wild -with 

21 
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hunger, and others wish to get more than their share by scrambling, 
that orders to quiet and to wait till the turn of each person comes are 
quite unheeded, and as soon as the food is brought a general rush 
takes place, and the people shove and scramble like so many wild beasts. 
It may be possible to stop this. The distribution of food now takes 
place outside the town instead of inside. Six rows of stables have been 
placed at the disposal of the Relief Committee, which afford admirable 
shelter to the foreign poor. They prefer in fine weather loafing 
about and sleeping on the banks of the canal; but when it rains they 
Heek the shelter of those buildings, where every arrangement has been 
made to supply them with water and everything else required. Even 
if there be more rain, and that all over the district, it must be expected 
that distress will grow more and more intense for the next two or 
three months. The number of able-bodied poor seeking work will 
probably diminish, as many will be employed in agricultural operations; 
but the number of infirm seeking relief will increase. 

Difficulty from excessive timidity in accepting relief. 

(Prom Allaharad Central Committee’s Report f. 25.) 

Allahabad , 1869. — The relief operations in this district, though of 
long duration, extending from 24th January to 15th Deoember 1869, 
were mainly confined to those poor paralyzed persons in the Barah and 
Khyragurh Tehseels, whose disease is attributed to the use of kesareo 
dhfil. The average number of those receiving assistance was never 
higher than 417 daily ; and when in other districts the recipients of 
relief were numbered by thousands, in Allahabad they did not exceed 
200 per diem. 87,576 individuals were relieved at a cost of Rs. 10,546. 
By far the largest portion of those relieved consisted of men, the women 
numbering 22,773 and the children 4,133, against 60,670 men. The 
cost per head was nearly 2 annas, being a fraction over 1 anna 11 pies. 
This is excessively high and is not to be accounted for by prices being 
muoh higher than in other districts, as the average rate for wheat has not 
beeu lower than in Jhansie or Moradahad, Shabjehanpore and Muttra, 
while prices have never ranged so high as in Bijnour and Lullutpore. 

In addition to those relieved at the poor-houses, assistance, but on 
Difficulty from excessive a very limited Boale, was given to purdah-nmheens 
timidity in accepting relief, ana other respectable persons who would rather 
have died than have gone to the poor-houses ; and 
the Rev. T. Evans in the oity, and Colonel Wright and the Officers 
of the 11th Lancers at Papamow, further exerted themselves to relieve 
the destitute. Colonel Wright mentioned an instance of the want of 
confidence in Europeans which finds not infrequent praotioal expression 
among the uneducated poor of the country — a feeling which is at the 
bottom of those baseless rumours about sacrifices of children, and the 
like, which are sometimes aired. Some tiny children, deserted by 
their parents, were found about the stables of the oavalry, pioking the 
undigested com out of the stable-litter. Colonel Wright had these 
little fellows fed at his expense by the regimental grain -dealer ; and 
as he wished to see that they were really looked after, he geve orders 
that they should be present when he came down in the morning for 
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stable inspection. To have good meals given them daily ‘without any 
ostensible reason, and then to find that they were to be paraded before 
the “ Sahib/’ were matters pregnant with mystery — a mystery wliioh 
the elder boys solved by deoiding that all this ceremony portended 
their own sacrifice by the “ (Sahib,” otherwise why should he ash if they 
were getting fat ? The result of these deliberations was that the major- 
ity of the ohildren disappeared, their anticipations being too terrible 
to allow of their continuing in such a dangerous neighbourhood. 

The relief given at the poor-houses could have made but little 
impression on the distress which was, doubtless, provalent in the dis- 
trict. But an immense amount of private charity was distributed by 
the wealthier merchants in the oity, and there were no conspicuous 
tokens that further measures of relief than those organized were required 
for the Allahabad diatriot 


Scale of diet at Ajmere Relief House, 1809, 

[From Colonel Brooke’s Report on Rajputana Famine, 1869.] 
The diet at Ajmere was unground wheat and gram boiled, and 
kichree (bajra and dhSI) on alternative days, and 
mSity* ^ subsequently cliuppatteea and dh&l, and rice and 

dh&L The quantities were 20 ounces to adults of 
both sexes, 12 ounces to youths, and 4 ounces to children below five 
years of age. Extra allowance of 4 ounces a day were also given to 
those whom the Doctor pointed out as requiring it. The scale, it will 
be seen, was aotually higher in the case of adults than what the wages of 
a day laborer at the relief works could purchase. Notwithstanding this 
liberal allowance, many died from the emaciated condition in which 


Mortality in Ajmere poor-house 
Ditto Beawr ” 

Ditto Todgurh ” 

Ditto Nusseerabad ” 

.. 1,387 

■ • . . 669 

. . . . 276 

, . . . 241 


Total 2,573 


North-West Provinces, 1808-69. 


(From Mr. Henvev’s Report.) 

In the poor-houses, as before remarked, the two principles care- 
fully observed were — first, that none but the belp- 
Prmciplea observed. j egg g ] 10U j ( j re ]i eve d gratuitously ; second, that as 

a rule those gratuitously relieved should be forced to reside as inmates until 
discharged. The first is essential to famine operations in this country. 
The second is necessary to exclude professional beggars, who would follow 
tbeir trade during the day and seek refuge in the poor-house at night. But 
though the second principle was generally observed, it was necessary to 
make exceptions in favour of purda/i^us/ieens f w/cd* 
classes^ ° f v€8p6otoW0 poshes , and the like. These are women or other persons 
of the higher olasses, who either never go abroad in 
public, or would feel themselves degraded by tbe receipt of alms in a 

* For table showing the extent to which relief was adminaterect on this sj stem throughout the 1 
N. W. \\ 180* see under « STATISTICS : Famine Finanoe of N, W. P. 1889.” J. <k 
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poor-house. Such people are often in miserable plight, and it is 
extremely difficult to discover them. But when found, humanity forbids 
that they should be allowed to starve. The Central 
retails of suoh relief. gives the following details of special 

classes* to whom relief was thus afforded 


Districts. 

SPEOIAI. CEAB3BS. 

Pensioners. 

Purdah- 

nusheens. 

Sufed- 

poehes. 

Traveller's, 

Men and 
boyB. 

Womon 
and girls. 




144,280 

. 8,877 

4,713 

3,282 

Jiuliulporo ... *n ... 

t eel 

... 

11,512 

87,782 

01,889 

30,067 

Iluraoerpoie * 

... 

... 

2,370 

... 

... 

... 

Bareilly 

lladdon ... ... 

... 

... 

781 

1,070 

9 

1*879 

‘"708 

Jhansie ... ... ... 


135 

11,709 

14,096 

2,097 

1,699 

Allahabad ... 


25 

700 

003 

101 

40 

Funuckabad ... ... ... 


25 


... 

4,080 

1,096 

Moradabad ... 


... 

24,930 

7,711 

6,056 

2,299 

Mynpoovio ... ... 

Jjhjyelmupore 

... 

*205 

8,090 

14 

109 

6,859 

87 

7,136 

Meet ut ... ... ... 


... 

683 

42 

19 

... 

Muttra * 


... 

... 


13,176 

13,288 

Azimgurli ... ... ... 


160 

48 

46 

482 

646 

Etawah ... ... 


... 

75 

3 

6,687 

8,596 

Banda ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

140 

105 

Mirz&pore ... ... ... 

... 

... 

1,262 

107 

68 

46 



030 

207,003 

65,310 

05,033 

05,482 


It will be observed that nearly 70 per cent, of purdah-nushe&ns , 
or women living in seclusion, were relieved in 
111 Bijnor, while Moradabad contributed 24,930, and 
Bijnouc and other Shajehanpore over 8,000. The preponderance in 
districts of Rohilkhund. these Rohilkhund districts is perhaps to be accounted 
for by the large number of respectable Mussulman families whose 
property was forfeited in the rebellion. Such families, while maintain- 
ing all their pride, and preferring death (in the case of women) to 
exposure to the public gaze, would be often in 
MUoTofUravenoiB. thB destitute circumstances. The figures showing the 
travellers relieved accord with what is known of the 
line taken by emigrants, or their usual destination. The numbers arc 
high in Rohilkhund, whither crowds of men and cattle flocked across 
the Ganges towards the end of 1868 and early months of 1869. 
Again Muttra, the whole length of which district lay across the tide 
of emigrants from Rajpootana and Elawah, which intervened between 
the Gwalior people and the Upper Doab, are marked by compara* 
tively large figures. Imllutpore, where the number (30,957) was 
highest of all, was the route of emigrants from Gwalior and Dutteah 
Saugor. 

* There weroatsoa considerable number of pttrdah+nushsetw relieved in Ajmare, and xaor& 
than Rs. 4,700 were expended on this object} bub the numbers aro not stated; Tho Agfa 
Commit too report the relief of 36,000 respectable women. 
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Difficulty of defiling 
with paupers of res- 
pectable classes. 

System adopted in 
Jtnmpore of working 
til rough bond men of 
villages. [Village or 
Home Relief*] 


la dealing with paupersof the respectable classes there is a diffi- 
culty arising from the fact that such people will nob 
apply for relief; they must be sought for and relief 
brought to them. In this respect the system 
pursued in the Native State of Rampore has advan- 
tages. Instead of collecting the poor into relief- 
bouses, alms in food and money were entrusted to 
the headmen of villages, who would of course be 
acquainted with the most deserving cases; and the 
measure is said to have been successful in preventing deaths from 
starvation. Such a system might be worked beneficially on a small 
scale, and with ihp large establishment at command in Native States, 
but it implies great confidence in the agenoy employed. 

A suggestion was made by the late Mr. R. Manderson, Collector 
Manderson of that view of the impossibility of 

securing European supervision for all the poor-houses, 
small sums should be entrusted to private individuals 
who were known to distribute considerable amounts 
in charity. Two advantages were contemplated by 
this suggestion : first, that natives would be more 
extensively employed in the application of charity 
to which they so liberally subscribed ; and secondly, that by such agency 
benevolence would be most sure to reach those classes who are too 'often 
overlooked in the administration of relief. And it was thought that 
the submission of nominal rolls, with an occasional visit from a res- 
ponsible person, would be a sufficient check against malversation. No 
doubt Mr. Manderson's idea was taken from the method actually 
mi „ . . adopted in the neighbouring territory of Rampore; 

tnittea objected bocauso The Central Lommiijtce, however, though they 
they distruBted the encouraged the formation of native sub-committees; 
tlBency, were not prepared to assent to Mr. Manderson’s 

proposal probably because they distrusted the agenoy. The plan might 
be worth a trial on a future occasion. 


Mr. E. 
suggested something 
of the same hind at 
Morudabad. 


Advantages expected 
from this suggestion. 


RELIEF RULES and ACCOUNTS’ prescribed by the Allahabad 
Central Committee for N.-W. P., 1860-61 and 1868-69. 

I. — No able-bodied person [belonging to the labouring class]., 
whether man, woman, or child'of age to carry a basket of earth, or per- 
form other such light work, will receive relief from the committee. All 
such will be sent off* to a labouring gang. * 

II, — All who are helpless from age or physical infirmity, and who, 
being destitute and without the means of procuring food, may apply 
to the committee for relief, shall receive it in the form of food. 


* Thcso rules are the flame as those issued in 1800-01 with one exception. The firflt rul^ 
tuns—' “ No able-bodied person will receive relief from the Committee. All such will be aont off to 

ft labouring gang ” The Allahabad Central Committee represented [1889] that these words would 
exclude respectable persons, who, though in distress, would not rosort to manual labour. Audit 
finally determined that the words, ** belonging to the labouring class" should bo inserted after the 
words <f no able-bodied person,? 
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III. — The food so distributed shall be cooked by persons to be 
engaged for the purpose, care of course being taken that these persons 
shall be such as that none may object on the ground of caste prejudices 
to xeoeive food from their hands. 

IV. — The purchase, preparation, and distribution of food, may be 
conveniently entrusted to a Sub-Committee, composed of respeatable 
members of the Native community, with some trustworthy officer of 
Government* as — a Native Deputy Collector, or Tebseeldar, as their 
President. 

V. — There shall be but one distribution of food, to be made in the 
presence of two or more members of the Sub- Committee at a fixed time 
and at a fixed place, due notice being given of both. 

VL — A full ration shall he given to eaoh man, woman, and child 
relieved, and the rations of all of each class shall be uniform. 

VII. - — The Sub-Committee shall receive from the Committee period- 
ical advances to enable them to purchase grain, to pay the wages of the 
cooks and ofchor servants that may be required, and to meet any inci- 
dental expenses. 

VIII. - — These advances shall be accounted for by the Sub-Com- 
mittee, who shall be required to keep up — 

(1) A daily register. 

(2) A cash-book, showing daily disbursements. 

(3) A monthly debtor and creditor account exhibiting all ad- 
vances received from the Committee, and per contra all dis- 
bursements made during the month, and the balance in hand 
at its close. 

IX. — The daily register, signed at the close of each day, by two 
ox more members of the Sub-Committee, or by the President on their 
behalf, shall he laid daily before some member, selected for the purpose, 
of the Local or Central Committee, who will examine and countersign 
it. An extract from the cash-book for each day will be sent at its close 
to the 6ame member, and at the end of the month the debtor and 
creditor account will be laid before the Committee at large, who will 
submit a copy thereof to this Government, together with a general 
account showing the receipts during the month : — 

By donations .. .. Rs, 0 0 0 

By monthly subscriptions ' . . „ 0 0 0 

By Government contributions . . „ 0 0 0 

And the disbursements per contra under appropriate headings, with the 
balance of funds in their hands* 

X, — The accounts so to be submitted shall be accompanied by the 
briefest report, showing the numbers received during the month, the 
state of distress, whether increasing or decreasing, and the expectations 
of the Committee as to the stability and adequacy of their funds, toge- 
ther with any suggestions they may wish to offer. These accounts 
and reports should be in the hands of Government on or before the 15th 
of the month, following that to which they relate. 

XL — The entries in the daily register above "prescribed will # be 
checked by the visit of some member of the Committee daily, four or five 
days in the week, to the place of distribution of the rations. # 
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Jhansie, 1869.— In-door occupations* Rates allowed. 

The people (are got) to do as much as possible of the work 
themselves, and thereby a large saving has been obtained. The people 
assist in erecting their sheds, in bringing in wood and grain for con- 
sumption, in grinding corn — higher caBtes in cooking and distributing 
it — and the weaver caste * * * in spinning and weaving cloth 
for those who come in an almost naked state. Gross idleness is 
punished either by a slight reduction of food or expulsion. This system 
has been strictly enforced to prevent imposition from the large pauper 
warren of professional beggars belonging to the city of Jhansie. A mate 
system for each gang of paupers has been introduced ; the mate is 
answerable for the well-behaviour of his gang 3 besides his rations he 
gets one pice a day extra : hitherto the plan has answered very well. 

The earnings were— grinders 12 chifctacks of flour per diem, self- 
supporting 3 spinners in seven days, 10 chittacks of thread, or 8 annas, 
sufficient to support self and a child. Weavers were not self-supporting 
owing to the great depreciation of their manufactures. 

Including people fed at the police-stations, 

tJortea^andToBf 0 aup " au number of 1,098,948 received relief, 

* ’ and the cost was Rs. 77,883-11-1; — 

Rs. A. P. 

Central Committee sent ... ... 69,924 7 7 

Subscriptions retained were ... ... 8,634 15 8 

Sale-proceeds of materials were ... 1,739 4 2 

Government equivalent drawn prior to 
January, 1860, was ... ... 2,584 15 8 

Total ... 77,833 11 1 


Besides the above expenditure, Rs. 603-14-11 were charged to 
Government as the pay of native doctors deputed to visit poor-houses. 

Jhansie, 1868-69. 

Principles on which relief was administered at Jhansie in 1868-69. 
****** 

II. — It is a fundamental principle of this system of relief that all 
persons receiving relief should be detained all day if relievedin tbemorning, 
and if relieved in the evening that they be detained till noon next day. 

III. — That for this purpose immediate steps be taken to supply 
two enclosures with sheds ; the Sub-Committee be authorized to under- 
take the necessary expenditure. 

IV. — That all applicants for relief shall be assembled near the 
dispensary every morning at 7 o'clock. 

V. — That they shall then be examined by the native doctor, who 
shall divide them into three classes, viz, 

' (1), Those who are fit to worlr, and may be sent out at once 
on working-gangs. 

^2). *Thoae who require food and care to fit them for labour. 

(3). Those who are altogether unfit for labour. 
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VL — Those who come under class 1 shall bo furnished with a 
ticket, and sent out to some working-gang under oharge of a peon. 

VII. — With regard to those who fall under Class 2, the native 
doctor shall give directions as to the kind of ^ food with which they 
shall be supplied, and that such of them as require special treatment iu 
consequence of want of food for several days shall remain for such time 
as may he deemed necessary under the care of the native doctor, and 
when he considers them out of danger that they shall be sent to the poor-* 
house, and kept there till fit to be sent out to a working-gang. 

YIIL — That any applicant who has received relief shall, when he 
is able to work, be compelled to perform such labour as the Sub-Com- 
mittee direct, and that on his refusal to do so he shall be treated accord- 
ing to the circumstances. 

IX. — That light labour, in the shape of grinding corn, cleaning, 
cording, and spinning cotton and wool, &o., shall be provided for all those 
who are in the poor-house and fib to undergo such labor. 

Buies and practice of charitable relief at JhansiB, 1868-69, as detailed by 

the Deputy Commissioner . 

Every morning tho residents of the poor-house were examined and 
weeded; only those fife for out-door work being retained. The best 
were sent off in gangs to the relief works, or allowed to go whither 
they would. A small modicum of food was distributed before tho 
day’s woik began. 

Those that remained within the poor-house were divided off under 
the charge of mates, who, as a remuneration and incentive to good 
conduct, received an increase of two chittaoks per diem on their food, 
and were exempted from all other work. 

The duty of these mates was to see that order was kept and work 
properly done. 

The paupers were divided into those fit for work, and those 
physically unfit, such as the old and infirm, the sickly and the children. 

The former class were told off to clean and spin cotton, to weave, 
to build or repair sheds, to draw water, grind corn, or help in cooking 
operations. Those unfit for work were left in one side of the enclosure, 
apart from the rest, under the charge of their mates. 

For the evening, all the inmates were collected, counted and arranged 
in long rows of 100 each, marked of and divided TGy stakes and ropes. 

Between these lines passed the mates carrying freshly-cooked 
ch up a tees and dktU y which were distributed under the surveillance of a 
member of the Committee ; none were allowed to rise untiL all had been 
served. 

At nightfall all were again told off to their proper quarters, where 
they were required to stay under the charge of their mates until dawn. 

All persons receiving relief were obliged to remain within the 
poor-house limits. 

Latrines were erected just in the rear of the enclosures for the 
convenience of the inmates, and a guard was so posted as to prevent 
the paupers absconding. ^ One of the greatest difficulties that *we a*pe- 
rienced was to enforce this rule, and prevent beggars coming in just 
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at feeding-time, and then making their escape as soon as a convenient 
opportunity afforded. 

Working arrangements (more specially during the hot-weather 
months) were another great difficulty. Water was hardly procurable 
except at a considerable distance, and unless the paupers were spnt to 
the tank under charge of a sufficient guard, they would slink away and 
go begging all over the station, re-appearing only in time for dinner. 

The sanitary arrangements (under the Civil Surgeon) were, however, 
on the whole, remarkably good, as is evinced by the sick returns during 
the cholera lime. There were hardly any cases amongst the large body 
of paupers oollected at Jliansie, who could not be sent adrift all over 
the country when the disease appeared in the station. 

A cart was told off specially to visit the latrines two or even three 
timos a day, and although they were located quite close to the poor- 
house no ill effects were experienced. 

Clothing . — The clothing supplied to paupers were blankets and 
Moo tees, many of the latter being manufactured by the paupers them- 
selves within the walls. The blankets were ordinarily distributed at 
nightfall and collected again in the morning, but old and weakly 
persons were allowed to retain their blankets during the day. 

The blankets were generally returned to store, and given to fresh- 
comers, but paupers on leaving the poor-house were allowed to retain 
their dkootees . 

Food . — The food supplied was principally wheat, gram, and dhdl, 
none of the smaller grains being procurable, The rates were those 
sanctioned by Government. 

Paupers were, as a rule, only fed once a day, if we except the parched 
gram distributed in the morning. Cooking commenced early in the day, 
and everything was ready for distribution by about 5 p.M, An hour 
generally sufficed for the meal after all the arrangements had been 
fully matured. 

Children were fed oftener, twice or even four times a day, and milk 
was added to their chupatees. Food for the sick was prepared according 
to the Civil Surgeon's instructions. 

It often appeared advisable to feed up poor wretches that arrived 
half starved in the poor-house, and these received from two to four 
chittacks more per diem. They were able to go out sooner in conse- 
quence to out-door work. 

Food was ordinarily prepared by the paid establishments, assisted by 
mates; but in some cases dry grain or alia was given, but such casos 
were rare. 

In the hospitals the patients were served and tended by their 
relations or friends, especially allowed admittance for the purpose. 

Registers .— The following registers were kept by the durogah 

1 Store Book. 

1 Distribution of bread according to scale. 

1 Register for men of different illaquas. 

I Ditto of receipts and disbursements. 

1 Ditto of weekly returns. 

1 Ditto of daily reports. 

1 Ditto of orders issued by Inspecting Member. 


22 
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Admission . — Probably the greatest difficulty that arose in connection 
wiLh the poor-house arrangements concerned the admissions. 

The principle adopted was to accept all applieants/and give them one 
meal, and then send them off to work, if they were fit for it, or if not, 
keep them till they were fit and then send them off. Consequently, when- 
ever any pauper was declared fit for work by the Civil Surgeon, off he 
went ; but we could not keep him on the relief works. If he were a 
beggar, or preferred starving to working (and so apathetic is the native 
that such case3 do occur), hack he came, sooner or later, to the poor- 
honse \ and it is impossible to recognize all such truants ; nor could we 
reject them if they came back half-famished after wandering about some 
days, and so it was that our numbers were unduly swollen. 


Jhansie, 1869, Results. 


The localities at which the poor-houses were established were 
Lullutpore, Bansee, Banpore, Talbehut, Banda. 
lishejJ ^ OTB0B W ^ er0 c3 ^ tl ^’ Patna, Gtanah, Mebrownee, Jaklane, and Doongra , 
The most important were the Lullutpore and Talbe- 
hut houses, the latter under the superintendence of Mr. Dutton, Customs 
Patrol, whose benevolent exertions have been 
iQined! llGUfc ° rder miun ~ warm b* acknowledged by Government. The same 
order that prevailed on the works was observed 
in the poor-houses. Each was visited every day by a member of the 
Local Committee of the place where the relief was distributed. As the 
inmates recovered strength and became fit fur labor they were drafted 
off to some of the Telief work in the neighbourhood. Those who were 
retained as inmates were employed in basket-making and twisting rope. 
A dhotee manufactory was also established, which supplied clothes fur 
the paupers; and S43 girls and 6,895 women were clothed for Rs. 1,000 
which the Central Committee sent for that pur- 
velkrsf wtTl t0 trft " pose. Besides the above, alms were given to 
88,867 travellers: 41,869 persons were fed at 
Talbehut, and 27J,34 at Bansee, 


Every precaution was taken that there should be no deaths from 
starvation. Lullutpore being 1,950 square miles 
savaliru?* 0B3 ta 0n t0 extent, and possessing only two tebseeldars, 
it was found necessary to call for aid from other 
quarters. The Commissioner, Colonel Lloyd, distributed the pergunnahs 
among Assistant Commissioners, patrols, and tebseeldars, and endeavour- 
ed to work through puncJiayets consisting of the putwarees and principal 
personages in each hnlhah, or circle. The duties of the punc/iayets were 
to watch the spread of distress, inform the pergunnah officers, and 
Suggest measures of relief, A great object was to hunt up the respectable 
~ , . classes. Brahmins and others, who would not of 

aooghfc for. 0 ** ° C aS8eB their own accord leave villages in search of reJief, 
preferring rather to die. This object could best be 
attained by winning the co-operation of the village -headmqn and offi- 
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cials. It was impossible but that such earnest efforts to save life should 
be crowned with success. Little reliance can be placed on the return of 
deathB from starvation, which are computed at 
mortality ° f tt0 famme ouly &00, but there is no doubt muoh mortality was 
• averted, and that not only among the inhabitants 

of the district, but among immigrants from Gwalior, Duttiab, Tehree, 
and other native states. In the middle of May these foreign inmates 
of the poor-house were counted, and it was found that they numbered 
a daily average of 1,880, or nearly hall the total, and that most were 
travelling to Bhopal, Malwa, and the Nerbudda in search of food* 


Agra, 1868-69. 

Attract of System adopted in the Agra Poor-house . 

The inmates were divided into three classes, and fed daily on 
the premises, They were divided into 

(1) Able-bodied from whom work was taken. 

(2) Blind, infirm, and crippled, who were unable to work. 

(3) Young children. 

Food was given as follows 

For Class 1 — % ohittacks of gram at noon, 12 ehittacks of dhdl ; and 
bread in the evening. 

Class 2 — 2 ehittacks of gram and 10 ehittacks of dMl , See. 

Class 3 — for those above eight years 7 ehittacks, for those below 
eight years 5 cliittacka. 

To prevent laziness men received a certain number of yards of 
cloth to weave, and if the task was not done, the dole of food was 
diminished. 

Applicants were received in the evening, two members of the 
committee being present. 

Those capable of labour were drafted off to gangs. 
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Bijnour, 1869,— Statistics of persons relieved. 

As regards poor-houses, none were established before Feb- 
ruary, 1869, when Mr. H, S. ifbss opened them at 
oor ousas, the principal places in district. Mr. Colvin opened 

three more, and eventually there were seventeen, viz., at Bijnour, Munda- 
Plac*H at which poor- war, Daranuggnr, Kuldour, Chandpore, liajpore, 

houBCfl were opened, Dbampore, Nektore, Serkote, Seokara, Nugeena 
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Afzulgurh, Barrapoora, Kotekhadir, Hebur, Nujcebabad, and Keerutli- 
pore, The numbers supported were — 

Details of Relief. 

Gross number. 


Period 
February, 
March, 
April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

30 3 days. 


1869 

» 

a 

a 

39 

33 

39 

99 

93 


51,200 

193,087 

127,910 

47,147 

44,069 

54,261 

79,150 

65,615 

20,698 

12 

683,048 


Daily average, 
1,829 . 
6,229 ‘ 

4,264 
1,621 
1,468 
1,750 
2,553 
2,184 
668 * 


2,254 


These returns resemble the figures of labour relief. March and 
April, 1869, were the worst months. The bar. 
Preponderance of women vest alleviated distress considerably, and the un- 

aml children holh on (ho , , T , . . , , , 

norhs and m the poor-houses, steady weather in July and August produced 
as notable a change for the worse. There is 
another similarity between the results of the two systems. In both 
the women and children preponderated. The proportions per cent, were — 

Mon, Women, Children, 

On works . . . , 25 52J 

In poor-houses .. 15 38 47 

The women would naturally bring their children with them, but 
w it is to be feared that the excessive number 

plained by tie C^Msrioner ' of children in the poor-houses must be attri- 
buted to another cause. On this point the 
opinion of the Commissioner may be quoted : — 

M A great majority of the work-people are women and children. 
Mr. White, who is in charge., told me that great numbers came from 
villages four coji off j that they would not remain in the choppers 9 but 
came from their homes and returned every day. This of itself, consider- 
ing the very low rates §f pay, is, I think, a sufficient answer to any asser- 
tions that more is being done than is necessary to save the people from 
starvation,^ The poor-houses, it is true, are occupied by the blind, the 
aged, and infirm j but these have been driven to our poor-houses because 
the people are too poor themselves to give their usual dole. If they had 
not been received many would have died. To see mothers begging for 
one more chuppatee l and the anxious hungry look of the child ren^ 
shows that certainly too much is not given* ■x* -X* 

Mothers drop their children, and Mr. Ross (the Magistrate) has 
been obliged to post patrols after payment of wages to pick up any 
children that have been left. Things must be bad when maternal feel- 
ing* ceases.” 


flifinTJl 1 \ uff * riu = ia proved by information which has been placed privately at my 
nuu weeds, and mangodtetiiels ground into flour, while infanta wer^fed 

oa tt cl, * nc «d t0 be An abundant crop. It has also been mentioned 

as a cunotw rout that. liotwitWnmlinn- nil .1 * . ... _ — 


{Nolo by Mr. J£<muey*} 


RECOVERY of CASTE AFTER PART AKIN Gr OF 
COOKED FOOD AT A POOR-HOUSE. 


— — ♦ 

Cuttack, 1867- — Mr. Kirkwood. 

I 

When the closing of operations began in September last, it beoame 
a matter for most serious deliberation how this intolerance on the part 
of the Brahmins should be overcome j for, by regarding those who had 
partaken of cooked food in our Unnochutters as irreclaimable out-castes, 
they threatened to split up families, separate parents and children, and, 
in a word, disorganise the whole social system of the province. 

The matter was one full of anxiety. There were 6rowds of women 
and children daily leaving our Unnochutters , but to go where ? to go to 
their homes, there probably to be refused all intercourse with 
their kindred ? In such case it would be no difficult task to cast their 
horoscope. Their future could be foretold with tolerable certainty ; 
beggary and plundering, every degree of turpitude, and every form of 
loathsome disease j in brief, a course of life that might go far to under- 
mine the moral and physical well-being of the province for years to come. 
Such a prospect was not one before whioh to sit down quietly and con- 
template. Many influential resident and non-resident Bengali gentle- 
men, zemindars, began to agitate for the restoration of caste ; but the 
Central Relief Committee declined to move in the matter, thinking that 
any interference that might partake of the nature of a policy would not 
only place Government in a false position, but rather retard than hasten 
the desired solution of the difficulty. But meanwhile influential natives of 
Calcutta and Cuttack had consulted the pundits of Pooree, Cuttack, and 
Calcutta on the subject. The pundits gave their opinions in language 
as clear as it is decisive. These opinions all set forth that no act com- 
mitted in order to save life occasions loss of caste but the Cuttack 
pundits enjoined the payment of a few annas and the performance of 
certain ceremonies, not because the Shautras so directed, but because 
they deemed it expedient. The others stated that no penance whatever 
was necessary. The authoritative ruling thus obtained has been made 
widely known, and, I believe, with considerable effect, for now I fre- 
quently bear of those who.have eaten of the cooked food being re-admit- 
tod#to their castes. As the opinions given by the pundits may be 
valuable in any future famine, they are quoted in Appendix VI 
[cited belaw]. „ 
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Vynasthas^ or Rescripts of Pooree and Cuttack Pundits . 

„ 1st Question , — In case any person should have been imprisoned by 
order of the authorities, and have, ’whilst in prison, eaten food cook- 
ed by persons of lower caste, can he recover caste; and if so, by what 
penance can his caste be recovered ? 

Answer from Pooree Pundits . 

He can recover caste — 

If Brahmin, by performing Chundra-ain Broto . 

If Kshatrya, by performing Santopun Broto . 

If Vaiaya, by performing Surro-ratro Broto . 

If Sudra, by performing Tri-ratro Broto. 

These pcnauces also hold good for people forced to cat impure food, 
%nd Question . — In case, during the famine, a starving person of 
any denomination should have partaken (in extreme necessity) of food 
cooked by persons of lower caste, can he, according to the Shasters, 
recover caste; and if so, what penance is required? 

Answer.— By the Shasters he can recover caste and be absolved 
from sin. — 


If ho has eaten defiled food for 5 days, by the performance of JPriohclira Broto } 

■fnv 10 fln-vH Sinn-fn 


for 10 days, 
for 15 „ 

for 1 month, 
for 8 months, 
for 8 „ 

for 1 year 
more than I year, 


Supio 
Par ah „ 

Chundra ain „ 
Krich chra „ 
Ditto 6 months. 
Ditto 1 year. 
Ditto for 12 years. 


The above refer to persons who were not in extreme necessity 
when they ate impure food, but who had some wrong motive in so 
eating. 

3rd Question . — If Hindoos, having caste to lose, ate food up to 
the end of the famine cooked at the TJnnochutters , without first ascer- 
taining who had cooked or touched such food, or with whom they sat 
down to eat, can they recover caste, and if so, what penance is 
required ? 


Ansioerfrom Cuttack Pundits. 

They can recover caste by performing penance according to 
Mann, Parasara , and Yajnyavalka , whose Shasters are obeyed in 
Orissa. 

Extract from Mann , Chapter X, verse 1 03 : — (< It is no crime in 
a man if, in great necessity, and to save his life, he eats impure 
food." 

Extract from Parasara > Chapter XI, verses 4-5 : — If a Brahmin 
cats the tood of a Sudra , or other impure food, without knowing 
that he does so, or in case of great necessity, he can purify himself by 
performing brahmo Krichckra, 

Extract from Yagnyavalka , Chapter III, verse 41 : — Same* as 
Munu according to the Praya&chitta Tatwa. A Brahmin or other person 
eating the food of a Chandal in case of great need, if fie be a Britfmria 
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must perform Chundra^ain Bi^oto j if a Kshati*ya, Sautopun Broto j 
if a Vciisyd) six night or Suvro-ratro Broto ; if a Sudra 3 three night 

Broto . 

The Cuttack Pundits are of opinion that, although Mann clearly 
says that there is no crime whatever in eating impure food in order to 
save Ms life, or in time of great need, still, that it is better for the 
person who has eaten such defiled food to perform some penance in 
order to escape from the censure of his fellow-men. 

In case any person cannot perform the Cfiundra-ain Broto , giving 
8 milch cows to the Brahmins, or 8 hahans of cowrits (value Bs. 2), 
feeding upwards of five Brahmins and the persons of his somaj, eating 
pancha gubbea (i.e., a mixture of cow dunsr, cow urine, milk, ghee, and 
curds), shaving, bathing, and throwing away his old clothes, will do 
as well. 

The above according to Busto* and _ Viswamiira. In case the 
person is old, or a woman, or afflicted with some physical ailment, half 
the above penance will suffice. 

In case of a child, one-fourth. 

Calcutta Pundits . 

1st Question . — Whether the famine-stricken people, at the time of 
a general famine, being unable to maintain their lives, lose oaste by eat- 
ing food in an Unnoclmtter 3 the food being cooked and distributed by 
Brahmins ? 

2nd Question . — Whether those who have eaten in the Unno - 
chutters opened by Government, with the view of preserving the lives 
and homesteads of the ryots at the time of a general calamity, lose 
their caste or not ? 

3rd Question . — What should, he the prescribed penance, in case 
any should be required, for those who have acted thus ? Should it be 
a general one for all, or varying with the caste and status of the indi- 
vidual ? 

4 th Question . — What should be the nature of the atonement, 
should any be deemed necessary, and what would be the probable cost 
of such ceremony ? 

5£A Question . — Can any punishment, according to the Shasters, be 
legally awarded to those who refuse to take back such of their relatives 
and friends as desire to he admitted into their former caste, when these 
have freed themselves from all sin by undergoing the prescribed atone- 
ment? 

Qth Question . — If any are declared to have lost caste beyond the 
possibility of recovery, and consequently to be permanent outcasts, of 
what caste will they be reckoned ? 

Answer by the Calcutta Pundits to all these Questions, 

At the critical conjuncture of a wide-spread famine, it is not con- 
sidered in any way sin to eat with a throng of others cooked rice pro- 
vided by Government or the community at large. This is the declar- 
ation of the learned pundits in general. 


p Sic. in the printed volume. Query Yiahnu ? — J* G.J 
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Proof. — Extract from Mann. 

te No one commits or entangles himself in sin who, being reduced to a 
“ morbid condition, takes to eating whatever food he can anywhere 
“ procure. It would be as reasonable to think of attempting to plaster 
f< the sky with mud as to consider such an act on the part of a starving 
<c person a sin. TJzeegarta (a celebrated rishi or devotee) did not scruple 
{< to slay his own son in order to appease his hunger ; for, committed under 
“ the imperative dictates of hunger, no act is sinful. Pious Yam Deb 
c< (a very pious and celebrated devotee of old) being desirous when in 
“great want to devour dogs’ flesh, did not involve himself in sin, The 
“ religious Bharadwaj Rishi, tinder the compulsion of excessive hunger, 
“when wandering through a dense forest in company with his son, 
“ slaughtered many cows and ate of the forbidden flesh, but he did not 
“ involve himself in sin thereby.” 

“ Pious Yiswamitra did not involve himself in sin by taking apiece 
of dog’s leg for a meal when very hungry ." 

Once, in a severe famine, Chuckrun (a celebrated pious devotee), in 
a reduced morbid state, sought shelter in the house of a family and beg- 
ged something to eat. Thereupon some rejected and rotten eatables, 
such asi hillai and water, that were available in the family, were brought 
to him. He did noteat the kullai, because it was in a decomposed state, 
but said that he would thankfully have eaten it if it could have saved 
his life, because anything, no matter whether it be the refuse of 
another’s table, or any other inferior description of food, if it enables a 
man to preserve life, name, position and intellect, can be eaten without 
commission of sin. He therefore set aside the kullai and drank the 
impure water (i, e., water rendered impure by other persons having 
already drunk from the same vessel).* 

Signed by 

1. Tara Sankar Skurma of Hatitearri. 

2. Birja Nath Shurma of Nuddea. 

3. Hari Narayan Deb Shurma. 

4. Thakur Dass Shurma. 

5. Rakhal Dass Shurma of Suukerpore. 

6* Godadhur Shurma of Gooptepara. 

7. Mohesh Shurma. 

8. Tara Sunkar Shurma. 

9. Tarek Nath Shurma. 

10. Mohendro Nath Shurma, 

11. Raj Kumar Shurma, 

12. Prern Chundra Shurma of Bodreshur* 

13* Srinath Shurma of Teliapore, 


f* The htttor putt of the section is given in the original as an extract from Mmlu, hut is not to 
ho found there, Xt may ho have been taken from some Upaniehad.— J. G.] 
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[Note. — Sir Wm. Jones' translation of the above passage in Mann 
is as follows : — Chapter X. On the missed classes [ castes ] and on times 
of distress. 

Verse 104. — “He who receives food, when his life could not 
otherwise be sustained, from any man whatever, is no more tainted 
by sin, than the subtle ether by mud. 

Verse 105. — “ Ajigarta, dying with hunger, was going to destroy 
his own son (i named Sunah-sepha) by selling him for some cattle , yet he 
was guilty of no crime, since he only sought a remedy against 
famishing. 

Verse 106. — “ Vamadeva, who well knew right and wrong, was 
by no means rendered impure, though desirous, when oppressed with 
hunger , of eating the flesh of dogs for the preservation of his life. 

Verse 107. — “ Bharadwaja, eminent in devotion, when he and his 
son were almost starved in a dreary forest, accepted several cows from 
the carpenter Vridhu. 

Verse 108. — “ Viswamitra, too, than whom none better knew the 
distinctions between virtue and vice, resolved, when he was perishing 
with hunger, to eat the haunch of a dog, which he had received from a 
Ghandala” — J. G .] 
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Madras, 1824 (Guntoor Famine).— Prom letter to Sir Thomas 
Muni*o, Governor of Madras, cited by Mr. Dalyell, 
Appendix XVII. 

Memorandum bega-bding Relief Houses at Monbg-ae, Established in 1624 

The following calculations are formed upon the supposition that 
the number of persons to be supplied with, food daily amounts 
to 2,000. 

A pandall should be erected of the following dimensions,— 80 feet 
long : 


r d 

a 

1 

15 

20 feet. 

Godown for 
firewood. 

20 feet. 

Godown for 
utensils. 

Space allotted for grinding 
and beating the grain. 

4) 

to 

O 

r~l 

& 

© 

c* 

40 feet. 

40 feet. 

-+5 

J 

1 

Cooking apartment. 

Space for cooling the congee, 

o 

r-i 


The pandall may be built of palmyras, enclosed with bamboo mat ; 
the roof to be thatched with palmyra-leaves, and the whole put to- 
gether simply with ropes and string, so that the principal materials 
may not suffer injury, but be taken down hereafter and sold. It is 
estimated to cost Rs. 175. 

The following is a list of utensils, &c., as the outlay that will be 
required for the use of pandall : — 

Rs. A. P. 


15 Grinding stones, at Rs, lfc each ... ... 

6 Stone mortars and pestles,.. 

6 Beer casks to bo out in halves, for cooling and distributing 
the congoo 

13 Tin pots to contain half a gallon or two quarts each 
12 Tin quarts 

20 Bamboo sifters (inoi-nns) and 20 large common mats 
SO Common cocoanutwslirll ladles 
100 Straw stands (peroomany) for pots to rest on 

2.000 Tickets for the people that receive food ) 

1.000 Ditto for the people able to work ... > 


Total 


... 22 6 0 

... 10 8 0 

... 10 0 0 

... 2 8 0 

... 18 0 

... 6 0 0 

... 0 4 0 

... 10 0 


94 4 0 


SayHs. ... 100 0 O 

Most of the above articles may be sold after charity ceases. 
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MONTIILY ESTABLISHMENT 

Rs A P 


2 Contncopohdfl, at 2$ pnprodne each 17 8 0 

8 Coolies foi guncUng, sifting, cooking, and diBfcubutmg the 

food, seven at Its. 0 eaoli, and a bead tooly afc Es. 7 49 0 0 

Firewood, Us 6 per day . 160 0 0 

Pots, chatties, &o (Note. — Those will constitute aiegulai monthly 
chaige, as a pot for holing the food will not last, on an aver- 
age, more than 16 days befoio it ciacks ... 20 0 0 

Salt, obilheB, oil, biooms, &c , &c. . . 13 8 0 


Total 360 0 0 


Two police peons will also he required , and four police talliars 

It is proposed that the food to he distributed among the people 
should consist of one part of rice and two parts of natcheney This 
should bo mixed together and boiled into very thiol congee . 

The quantity of congee that should be given to the people, should 
he half a gallon, or two quarts each to adults and two chillies, and a 
quart each to children. This is quite sufficient for one meal a day. 

The time appointed for the distribution of the food should be at 
6 o'clock in the morning. 

During the day the coolies should be employed in beating, sifting, 
and grinding the natcheney and washing the rico ; the grain should 
then be fixed in the proportions above specified; and the boiling com- 
mence at 4 in the afternoon. 

Hundred pots of 1 foot 6 inches in diameter will be sufficient to 
boil congee for 2,000 people. 

A pot will requite to be boiled about one hour Thirty pots may 
he boiled at the same time, then thirty more, and so on till the whole 
of the food is prepared; the cooking will be concluded at 8 or 9 o'clock 
in the evening. 

The congee may remain in the pots in which it was boiled till the 
next morning, when it will be required to be served out among the 
people. Tubs should then be placed at convenient distances, the peo- 
ple first being made to sit down in regular lines, the tubs be filled 
with congee, and the distribution be made in the proportion before 
laid down. 

If the establishment he found inadequate to serve the people in a 
reasonable time, assistance might he obtained from the people apply- 
ing for relief. 

Two kinds of tickets should he printed on cards or on pasteboard : 
one, for the recipients of the bounty of Government in food; the other 
for the people who are able to work The following forms for the 
tickets are proposed for those who require food. 
n Government Charity ** 

44 Royapoorum" (or Perambore, &e.) as the case may be. 

For those who are able to work — 

u Able to work" — From Royapoomm" (or as above.) 

The talliar will discriminate between the up-country and the 
Madras people, and those of the former who aie considered able to work, 
will be sent with a ticket to such places as the Government may be 
pleased to appoint for them to labour. 

The people who arereally necesstous and unable to toil and 
manual laboru, will receive a ticket, which will entitle them to food 
daily. Tickets should be given to all such applicants, and when they 
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afterwards appear, the ticket should be received from each one, as soon 
as the food has been given ; and when the whole number assembled has 
been supplied, the tickets are to be restored to them. This measure 
will prevent any one applicant being twice served, and also be a check 
against imposition. 

The estimated expense of feeding the poor on the foregoing scale, 
eckoning the natcheney at 4 mar cals, and the rice at Si marcals per 
ragoda, and taking into account the regular monthly establishment 
amounting to Us, 250, will be about Rs. 67 for 2,000 persons per day, 
or Rs. 2,000 per month, thus producing the average of one rupee per 
month for each person receiving one full and sufficient meal per diem. 

The above calculations have not been formed upon supposition, but 
are the results for actual experiments. 

If the business of the outlay and establishment is to be managed 
by the Superintendents at Royapoorum, they will require advance of 
Es. 500 to enable them to erect and furnish the pandall and engage 
the requisite servants, and an order on the Superintendent of the 
Moncgar Choultry to supply them with grain for 15 days each time. 
The quantity for that period will 600 marcals of natcheney and 800 
of rice. The Superintendents of course engage to render a detailed 
account of their disbursements, and to refund any money that may 
eventually remain in their hands. 

The pandall can be completed in three days after the advance is 
made. 
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Moradabad, 1860-61. —Mr. John Strachey, Collector. 

23. Conservancy .— The difficulty is great of carrying out proper 
measures of conservancy in an Indian poor-house, when the number 
of paupers is large. In this respect everything has been done that 
was possible. The necessary establishment of sweepers has been main- 
tained, and all practicable care has been taken for the removal of filth 
and for the prevention of disease. The paupers received clothing when- 
ever it appeared necessary. This point is one of much importance 
on sanitary grounds, and the destruction of the filthy rags, in which 
the paupers are clothed on their admission into the poor-house, must 
often, for the same reasons, be insisted on. The sanitary state of the 
inmates has, upon the whole, been good. The following table shows 
the number of deaths in the poor-houses from 1st Feburary to 8 1st 
May. Taking into consideration the circumstances under which the 
majority of the paupers were admitted, and the condition in which 
they generally entered the poor-house, the results are satisfactory * 




Number of deaths 

Average daily 



in poor-house. 

number of 

Month. 


inmates of 
poor-houso. 


February 

0 * • 

17 

475 

March 

• « • 

73 

1,479 

April 

... 

65 

2,797 

4,217 

May 

... 

61 


24. Hospital and Dispensary . — Separate sheds have been set aside 
for the Hospital and Dispensary, and the necessary establishment has 
been maintained for their supervision. But this department of the 
poor-house has not been managed in a way that can be called alto- 
gether satisfactory. There was no Civil Surgeon at Moradabad when 
the poor-house was established, and it is only lately that it has obtained 
the benefit of European supervision. 

Ganj am, 1866. Prom Lord Napier’s Minute. 

13. For the benefit of all classes, it was urgently necessary to 
provide additional medical superintendence, a commensurate supply of 
medicines, and some simple hospital buildings, in which the dying might 
finj} a refuge, and the diseased have some chance of recovery. The 
Collector' had already turned his attention to this subject before my 
arrival. I was accompanied by Acting Deputy Inspector- General Por- 
teous, and" by Mr. Ross, an intelligent apotheoary. Dr, Porteous gave 
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impulse and direction to the work. Six hospitals were sot on foot. 
At Ganjam one of the deserted habitations of the old mercantile 
body was secured. At Rumbah the offices attached to a large house 
belonging to the Asfea Sugar Company were converted to the same 
purpose. At Russelcondah a temporary shed will shortly be replaced 
by the repair of an old building, formerly used by a local militia 
force. At Berbampore, Cbetterpore, and Aska, cheap structures have 
been erected, with bamboo supports, wattle walls plastered with mud, 
thatched roofs, and clay floors. Provision has been mnde for the 
separation of the sexes, and of contagious disorders. These con- 
structions arc far from satisfactory; but time pressed, and means were 
limited. The patients will each have a bedstead, a mat, and a blanket ; 
they will receive diet in some measure appropriate to their cases; and 
they will have some share of professional advice. The attendance and 
the treatment will certainly be imperfect ; but the habits of the people 
are simple, their wants are few, and their maladies, as I am assured, are 
more susceptible of cure by rest, shelter, and sufficient food, than by 
physic. The six hospitals will afford, if necessary, room for between 400 
and 500 patients. They have been built and furnished from an ap- 
propriation made by Government, and they are supported from the 
Charitable Relief Fund and from Government contributions. At 
Russelcondah, Berhampore, and Cbetterpore, the medical officers attached 
to those stations have afforded their gratuitous assistance. Mr. Ro9S 
is stationed at Rumbah. Por Ganjam, a dresser was procured from 
Walt ail*; and at Aska, a retired apothecary, in the service of Mr. 
Minchin, has, by the kind permission of his representative, been retained 
with a small addition to his salary and pension. 


Outtack, 1867. —Mr. Kirkwood's Report. 


It has been already stated that a hospital will have to he an 
r i r hoM'tfti invariable annex to every relief village. It 

e ie 1 . should be situated apart from all othor buildings, 

and should consist of two separate sheds, about 40 feet long by 30 
broad, one for males and the other for females. The groatest care 
should be taken to secure the thorough ventilation of the hospital. 
Wooden "beds only so high as to admit of the air circulating between 
them and the floor, or a long platform made of wood or bamboos, 
should be provided for the siok to lie upon. Blankets and clothing 
should be given out, and should be frequently washed and purified. 
Every morning, when, the sun is not powerful, all the siok, exoept in 
such oases as any movement may injuriously affeot, should be moved 
out of the building for an airing. This injunction should be most 
strictly attended to ; its healthy and cleansing influence on the patients 
will be found most noticeable. Rouud the hospital a small yard should 
be euclosed, into which none but patients and the hospital attendants 
should be admitted, and within which the patients should take their 
airing. 

Every effort should be made, both by continual ohange of clothing 
and by cleansing the bodies of the siok, to keep the air as pure as 
possible ; it is^ needless to say that suoh a course must have a most 
important bearing on the health of the patients. 
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The system of conservanoy adopted in oonnootion ■with the hos- 
pitals has been that of digging long trenches, into whioh the people had 
to defceoate j earth was plaoed near at hand and thrown over the 
excreta ; a fresh pit should he dug every day, the old one being carefully 
filled in by the sweepers* This plan has been found easy and 


The establishment required for a hospital will be one dresser, 

. Us. 10 ; one cook, Es. G ; one waterman, Bs. 6 ; 
Beale 0 es a is men * two or more sweepers, according to the number 

of the patients, on Es. 5 eaoh ; one dhoby or washerman on Es. 6 ; one 
peon on Es. 6. 

In ail cases the food given in the hospitals will have to bo 
given cooked. Where Government imports grain, 
Scale of et. the grain should be given out by the darogah 

in charge of the relief golah, otherwise the darogah should purchaso it, 
and serve it out to the person in oharge of the hospital. All expendi- 
ture other than grain incurred in feeding the hospital patients should 
be met by the native dootor of the oirole from a sum of money ad- 
vanced to him for the purpose. The cooking for the hospital should 
he entirely distinot and separate from all other oooking operations. A 
dooM should be kept at every hospital for the use of the patients when 
required or for the purpose of bringing in patients from a distance. 
In the case of a large town, Bevoral of these with a regular establish- 
ment of bearers will have to be maintained. 

Medical staff; Buporvi- During the year 1867 the hospital arrange- 

sing and subordinate. ments were organized in the following manner : — 

To eaoh dislriot was attached an Assistant or Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon. He was in oharge of the medioal portion of the famine 
operations, corresponding directly with the Belief Manager of the dis- 
trict, and being so far under bim that in all but professional matters he 
was expected to act in accordance with tlie Eelief Manager’s wishes. 
Under him were all the hospitals of the district, and for their efficient 
superintendence he was provided with a staff of competent Native 
Doctors on Es. 25 to 30 eaoh per mensem. Eaoh of the Native Dootors 
was placed in charge of a oirole of some six hospitals, for the proper 
management of winch he was responsible. The Native Dootors were 
provided with funds for the purchase of whatever was necessary for the 
hospitals ; and European medicines, surgical instruments, &o., were 
issued out to them by the District Medioal Offioer. They had to* tender 
every month an aooount of receipt and expenditure to the Medical 
Offioer, who passed ox made suoh alteration in the charges as 
he thought fit, and, having done so, forwarded the bills to the 
district Eelief Manager. Hospital returns had to be submitted 
monthly by the Native Dootors to the Medioal Offioer in the following 
form : — (1) month ; (2) No. remaining at end of last month ; (3) 
admitted ; (4) total ; ^5) discharged cured ; (6) discharged died j (7) 
results unknown, as run away, &o. ; (8) total discharged ; (9) remain- 
ing on last day of month ; (10) remarks. The Medioal Offioer then 
compiled a return for the district, and forwarded it to the District 
Eelief Manager, who in his turn submitted it to the Special Famine 
Commissioner, 
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All subordinate medical establishments (Le., every one employed 
on hospital duty below the rank of the Native Doctor) were paid from 
the Belief Funds, and their names included "by the Darogah of the 
relief centre in his monthly salary bill. The Native Doctors and 
Medical Officer were paid by Government. The Native Doctors had 
no power to dismiss their subordinates. They could report either to 
the Belief Manager or the Medical Officor. In other than exceptional 
cases the Medical Officer did not himself dismiss or appoint the subor- 
dinates in his department, but submitted a recommendation to the 
Belief Manager, which was invariably noted on ; the Belief Manager 
was in this way made cognizant of the circumstances, and all confusion 
in the passing of the monthly pay bills was obviated. The Medical 
Offioer was expected to be constantly on the move, inspecting the 
hospitals under him, and to ensure this was required to furnish the 
Belief Manager with a fortnightly diary in duplicate, of whioh one 
copy had to be forwarded by the Belief Manager to the Speoial Com- 
missioner with any remarks he may wish to make. The above arrange- 
ments were found to work well and harmoniously. 
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N.-W, P., 1860-61*— Dr. Outcliffe and Oolonel Baird Smith* 

[Colonel Baihd Smith, Part I, para. 28.] Tho general con*- 
dition of the population of tho vory bad districts, howover, may 
be judged of from tho following description by Dr. Cutoliffo, Civil 
Surgeon, of those received into tho hospital of the Meerut relief house. 
In speaking of their personal state, lie says — “ They wero ono and all 
starving, and the majority wore skeletons from atrophy.” This was not 
an hospital for sick only, but for starving people attacked by cliseaso, 

“ That famine has been prevailing in tho district is a faot patent to 
all. The people, sore-pxossod for wont of natural aliment, ondoavourod 
to support life by eating wild fruits and vegetables procurable at tho 
expense of toil in gathering thorn. They had suflorod not only from 
simple deficiency of food, but from defioioncy of digestible material, 
from having eaten as substitutes for proper nutriment vegetables and 
substances acting injuriously upon them. 

“ But they were not only iU-nourishod and poor-blooded ; tkoy 
were also suffering from great nervous depression, both before and after 
admission into hospital ; before from social calamities, loss of home, of 
relatives, and of friends, from the dark prospects of the future and tho 
disseverance from the ties of village life (ever doar and deep-rooted 
in the mind of the rustic), with its freedom and petty independence; 
and after , from, the conviction of their being enclosed in a poor-house 
surrounded by suffering in every form to-day, perhaps witnessing 
the death of a ohild, and expecting to-morrow that of their wives, 
and only hoping that their own might soon follow. Prom the first to 
the present time the great mental depression of tho sick in hospital 
has been most remarkable, and many instances have ooourred of men 
who refused to take food on the plea that they did not desiro to live, 
cither because their villages had been in part deserted, and their families 
scattered, or that they had lost their children or nearest relations, or 
sustained in some way or other some severe trial of the affections, and 
had suooumbed to despair. Many had wandered about the oountry 
after leaving their villages, and had been exposed to the vicissitudes 
of bjie climate, fainting under the heat of the sun by day and shivering 
from the cold by night, from which indeed they were ill-protected. 
Many petjple thus found were sent into hospital by the Police, and 
some In the last stages of disease arrived only to die. Prom tho 
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mortuary abstract of February -we found out of 162 deaths in that 
month — 

“ 28 died on the first day of admission. 

28 died on the second day of admission. 

27 died on the third day of admission. 

19 died on the fourth day of admission. 

60 survived over the fourth day, and were affected by, and 
died subsequently of, chronic diarrhoea,, dysentery, and lepra, 

M From the Abstract of March- 

37 died the day of admission. 

57 died one day after admission. 

80 died two days after admission. 

23 died three days after admission. 

26 died four days after admission. 

41 died five days after admission, 

69 died six days after admission, 

“ Being a total of 333 died within six days of admission, or about 
three-fourths of the whole deaths of this month.’ J The total number 
from January to March was 630 ; of discharged cured 4,249, with 694 
more remaining in hospital. 

These are very mournful details, but in the present instance they 
are somewhat lightened by the thought that deplorable though the 
mortality has been, yet that twice as many have been recovered from 
the terrible condition in which they were found than have sunk under it. 
The most piteous effect of the case seems to me, however, to he in its 
suggestiveness. This is a sample brought into light of these sufferings, 
which in many communities are carefully concealed, and which are 
endured even unto death sooner than that compromise of caste or tribal 
feelings can he tolerated. At present then it seems vain to attempt to 
arrive at the true general mortality. That it has been great no one 
can doubt who lias gone, as it has been my duty to do, from distriot 
to distriot, and has seen the abject wretchedness to which the people 
of the bad seotions were reduced. Long before I read the Medical 
Iteport just quoted from, the aspect of deep depression common to all 
the real sufferers by the famine had struok me everywhere. I am 
familiar of course with tlie bearing of natives generally under suffering, 
and know them to be often easily borne down by it ; but I have never 
before seen such an aspect of desolate despair as many of these men 
presented, all of whom, till this great calamity struck them down, 
had evidently been able to support themselves and their families by 
honest and independent toil in husbandry or otherwise. Hereafter, 
. when it is possible to examine carefully into village records, a general 
statement approaching the truth may possibly be prepared, but just 
now that is impossible. 


Noth bt Coxptleh, — It will be wen from tie above that Dr. Cutcliffo and Colonel Baird Smith, 
both excellent observers, were deeply impressed with hte effects of moral depression on the health of 
tie population. Iir striking contrast with these observations is the following extraordinary state* 
ment put forward by Dr. Lyons (p. 182) in support of his theory about under-feeding as the cause 
of epidemic fever. After examiuiug the following circumstances affecting the rate of^raOTtality— *(1) 
time* end seasons; (2) sex; (3; age; (4) station in life; (5) recent residence in a locality atfeeted; 
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Orissa, I860. — Enquiry Commissioners, Part I. 

75, We' think it quite impossible to distinguish between the 
mortality directly caused by starvation and Unit tine to disease, directly 
or indirectly connected with starvation, want, and bad fo oil. Not only 
do our remarks regarding the want of statistics apply to this subject 
also but in truth want and disease run so much into ono another that 
no statistics and no observations would suffice to draw an accurato line. 
The death of the emaciated and exhausted from cold, exposure and 
bowel diseases, either before receiving or upon receiving food (the last*, 
is a very common form), may, in fact, be considered the diroot result of 
starvation. The principal disease of a destructive character, in respect 
to which it is often impossible to sny whether it has been caused by 
want, is cholera. We believe we are correct in saying that, even whore 
there is no epidemic cholera very generally spread, it has constantly 
happened that the famine-stricken have been carried off by that disease 
or by something presenting similar appearances. It is also certain that, 
independent of famine, cholera prevails in Orissa in the early part of 
almost every year. The Juggernath Temple seems to be a focus from 
which it constantly spreads. And, inthe early part of the famine, it 
was undoubtedly difficult to distinguish between two causes of death — . 
cholera and starvation — which in fact wo fiud in the early reports to be 
generally coupled together. The truth wo tako to bo simply this, that 
the ordinary outbursts of cholera wore aggravated and extended by 
want and bad food. Tko first effect; of the scarcity, universally, was to 
drive the people to subsist on unusual and unwholesome food, jungle roots, 
and such like, and wo find that cholera constantly accompanied wunt, 
We have it first in tho districts oJ: Southern l’ooreo, whore excessive 
want first appeared ; then about Too vec itself and Gopo; and later iu 
the eastern portions of Outtack. At Balaam*© also it appeared at the 
same time as starvation. It depended vory much on tho idiosyncrasy of 
the narrator whether the mortality was ascribed to cholera or to want, 
or to both; and as in ordinary times cholera is sometimes called by 
milder names, so starvation may sometimes have passed for cholera. 
The presence of cholera seoms at any rato to have had a material effect 
in rendering less palpable and undeniable the whole effect of want iu 
the early stages of the famine, but was certainly to a great degree the 
result of want. We have heard comparatively little of fever during out 
enquiry? 

76. Cholera is, of course, more impartial in its blows than simple 
want, making less distinction between rich and poor, and where the 

(6) previous habits ; (7) humidity of soil ; (8) constitution j (9) influence of previous disease ; (10) 
station in life \ (11) fatigue, — Or. Lyons proceeds to examine Meet Ax Depression as follows. — "It 
is usual to attribute to this cause a share in producing the great mortality ill prisons from relapsing 
fever and other diseases. But I have very irveut doubts on the subject, or at any rate as to whether 
meotnl depression is so universally and strongly felt by pmouors as to raauos their chnnces of 
recoveiy. I believe if wholesome sanitary conditions are rigidly maintained in prison^, the influence 
Of mental depression might be left out of account altogether , and it will not appreciably affect tho 
atnto of health or the rate of mortality among prisoners. I liavo formed this conolubion after some 
years of observation made on prisoners derived from nil muks « of native society. A certain 
amount of civilization or individual rqfinomemt appears to be neoessarg before mental emotions 
iaeqpia capable of exercising a» appreciable iiyjluenco over the physical nature,** 

I* The testimony (which I have thus italicised) militatoB against those who have ascribed the 
Eurcfaan and other epidemic fevors principally to under-feeding. — J, Gh] 
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want among the poor liad aggravated the opidemiointo a groat iutensity, 
the classes a degree better off also on many occasions suffered severely 
from the disease, especially those in what may be called a state o£ 
semi-want, — the poor ryots who did not starve but whoso food was ren- 
dered unusually scanty and poor. But in other respects the testimony is 
universal that the calamity of the famine fell with by far the greatest 
severity on the workers for wages, the agricultural laborers, coolies, and 
small actizans ; especially, among the latter, on the weavers, already 
plying a declining trade, 

Cuttack; District, 1866.— Enquiry Commissioners. 

72, In the way of medical assistance all was done which was 
possible with the means at the disposal of the local officers. It cannot 
be said that tho medical staff was by any means sufficient ; but looking 
at the circumstances of Bengal, we doubt whether it would have been 
possible to meet so sudden a demand for such a number of native 
doctors as would have been able to render medical assistance accessible 
to the hulk of the distressed population. More than one of the native 
medical men died during the famine. At Cuttack a special charity 
hospital and a small-pox hospital were established, and measures taken 
to ensure the removal to them of sick paupers. The number in hospi. 
tal was generally about one hundred. These hospitals were superin- 
tended by the Civil Surgeon. At the two Bub-divisional head-quarters 
— Jajpore and ICendraparah — hospitals also existed ; and special hospi- 
tals were established at twelve of the relief centres. The Civil Surgeon 
has written—*" Ordinary sickness is always unusually prevalent during 
u famine, and to this has been superadded cholera. As regards 
" dysentery, which has been by far the more fatal disease, I consider 
,f it to have been almost entirely due to starvation. The people have 
" also been infested with intestinal parasites, giving rise to various and 
" complicated forms of disease; and though the inhabitants of Orissa are 
" at all times more or less obnoxious to this affection, the mortality 
" from this cause ia almost entirely attributable to the want of proper 
“ food, and to the consumption of improper articles of food, such as raw 
" grain, unripe and unwholesome fruits and vegetables by half starved 
" persons.” 


Pooree, 1866. 

From II. 0, B, C, Tab ax, Esq., Officiating Collector to the Commissioner of 
Cuttack (No. 297, dated the 15th Juno 1807). 

"With reference to your letter No. 104 of the 31st ultimo, enclosing 
a copy of letter No. 90-4M of the 13th ultimo from tho Secretary 
to the Board of Itevenue to your address, I have the honor to submit 
the statistics of actual mortality in this district caused by the famine. 
I hope to forward the complete report on the loss of crops in ton days 
from this time. 

5. The printed forms alluded to contained two columns, distin- 
guishing between "deaths from famine” and "deaths resulting from 
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disease induced by famine/* The two onuses are so closely connected 
together, that it would be very difficulty in the great majority of cases, 
to decide whether a particular person had died from famine or from 
some disease induced by famine. Further, there are many cases of 
disease which, whether the result might otherwise have been fatal or 
not, are so modified by the want of proper food, clothes, and comforts, 
that it would be impossible to separate the effects of specific disease 
from those of famines. Many ailments, ordinarily trifling, become fatal 
at such times, the whole course and symptoms of others are changed : 
the fatal result of some cases is accelerated; and it is impossible to define 
the victims of a famine extending over many months with the precision 
to be attained* in a list of killed and wounded after a general engage- 
ment. There is no doubt that even the small-pox was largely pro- 
pagated by the herding together of the houseless poor, who roamed over 
the country in search of food, and that its fatal effects were aggravated 
by the condition of those attacked. It is hardly too much to say that 
there were very few deaths last year which were not more or less con- 
nected with the famine. 

6. I attach very little importance to the attempt at discriminating 
between the two classes of deaths. The great discrepancies in the 
classification in neighbouring villages which are quite irreducible to any 
rule, show that those who filled up the papers had no very-clear idea of 
the principle on which to classify the deaths. But I believe the sum of 
two columns gives, with considerable accuracy, the total mortality 
ascertained to have occurred among the inhabitants of the different 
villages. No account was kept of the houseless wanderers who laid 
down by the roadside to die, and for the bulk of them we must look 
to the column which gives the number of those who have left their 
villages or emigrated. The only practical course was to ask at each 
village the number of those who were known to have died. It is to 
be remarked that the sum of the ascertained deaths in the district, 
and of the number of those who wandered away from home, accounts 
very nearly for the difference between the present population and the 
population before the famine. If we knew what was the annual 
death-rate of the district prior to 1865, we might by a deduction on 
that account obtain a fair meheuro of the effects of the famine on the 
mortality. But so little is known of the statistics of rural life in 
India, that I doubt whether even in Calcutta materials could be found 
for making the deduction. The only approximate data I can find are 
from a consideration of last yearns mortality in those parts of the district 
where it was least. The famine was scarcely felt in the little zillah of 
Huldia, and the returned mortality (clearly the total mortality) was 4*49 
per cent. This appears very small, and perhaps the smallness of the 
zillah, which contained in 1865 only 2,221 people, renders unreliable 
any average calculated on its population. Next comes the zillah of 
Khoordah with 27,209 inhabitants. Here the famine was very slightly 
felt, and the total mortality was 9*23 per cent. We may very safely assume 
that the average annual mortality must have been considerably less 
thaft this, especially as in Manikogorah and Kotedesh, where some 
classes suffered severely, the mortality was only 13*90 and 14*95 respec- 
tively, 
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Cuttack, 1867.— Mr. Kirkwood. 

108. In connection with the consideration^ of efficient measures 
for the treatment of the sick naturally occurs an 
Diseases incident on fa- inquiry into the diseases induced ky famine and 
mmB * their treatment. The opinions of Colonel Baird 

Smithy the Famine Commission of 1866, and the medical officers con- 
nectecrwith the famine work in the Cuttack district during the year 
1867, are given in Appendix 5. It will suffice here to state that it 
appears that diarrhoea and dysentery of a most severe type are the 
diseases most generally prevalent in a time of famine, and that these 
diseases are brought on not only by deficiency of food, but by the bad 
quality of the food to which recourse is had in order to keep off 
starvation . 

Fever is also common ; exposure to the heat of the sun by day and 
the cold by night, to rain and damp, acting as it does on already en- 
feebled constitutions, has been found a frightful cause of disease and death. 

It has also been found that during the height of a famine the 
majority of cases seeking refuge in the hospitals are so diseased and 
emaciated that death ensues within the first few days after admission. 

Colonel Baird Smith notices prominently the despair and despon- 
dency of those in the hospitals. I have everywhere noticed the same 
during the late famine. 

Most prominently also must be noticed the a intestinal parasites^ 
alluded to by the Civil Surgeon of Cuttack in a quotation from a report 
of his, to which the Commission of 18G6 refer in the extract given in 
Appendix 5. 

Among the less terrible diseases, ulcers and itch have in the late 
famine been extremely prevalent. 


Lunacy and Blindness. 

(Bareilly, 1869. — Dr. Corbvn cited in Mr, Henvey’s Memoir,) 
Some interesting particulars regarding the physical effects of famine 
have been noted by Dr. Corby n, late Civil Surgeon of Bareilly, who 
superintended the city poor-house and relief of nearly 50,000 poor 
persons between January and October, *1809. He observed that two 
Tl1nn(W B common results of prolonged starvation were 

liUDQCy UDQ tUindllGBSt i ^ t i t a 1 1 ] • * l i i 

lunacy and ulceration ot the cornea, which latter, 
if not promptly arrested, ended in blindness. During the first ten 
months of 1869, 70 men, 34 women, and 20 children, the latter all 
orphans or deserted by their parents, were admitted into the Bareilly 
Asylum for the Insane, and upwards of 100 persons totally or partially 
. A. , blind sought support in the poor-houses. It is 

cluldren. 0n ° 10 satisfactory to know that the twenty lunatic 

children received the most tender care at the hands 
of the European Matron of the Asylum, and are now, in the case of those 
whose sanity has been restored, being trained as professional nurses. 


Paralysis said to be produced by Kessaree Dal. * 

To the above account it may be added that the population of Barah, 
which adjoins Kbyragurh on the west, suffer from paralysis, eccasipned, 
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it is said,* by rating a poisonous grain called krsaree ct&l. This terrible 
malady, though not ot eouise peculiar to a season of famine, was a 
fcenous aggravation of the poverty and disti ess that prevailed in these 
tracts. 


Rajpootana, 1869. 

Dr. Lyons, at page 237 of liis volume on RELAPSING OU FAMINE FEVER ( Kmg 
and Co„ 187 J) in the ohapteron Etiology, writes: — 

“But though, the foregoing facts strongly indicate the intimate 
association of destitution or the deficiency of food with relapsing fever, 
there is apparently some evidence of the existence of destitution unat- 
tended by the appearance of the disease. Dr, W. J. Moore, Medical 
Offioer of the Rajpootana Agency, in contesting Dr. Lyons* view, 
and maintaining that malaria, not destitution, is the principal cause of 
fever, states that “during the famine of Rajpootana in 1869, there was 
no epidemic of fever. It is not improbable that the measures of roliof 
earned out had the eJTeot of preventing the degree of want necessary for 
the generation of the disease, f 

Marwar, 1869,— Ool. Brooke. (Agency Administration Report 

for 1869-70.) 

11, It has been before remarked that no rain fell at Jodhpore 
till September 9th. Situated on the line where the flat and fertile 
plains of Marwar change to sandy desert, Jodhpore, according to the 
late Colonel Malcolm, who was Political Agent for several years, has an 
annual rain -fall of not more than four inches. The inhabitants obtain 
their supply of water for domestic purposes partly from a few very 
deep wells outside the city, but chiefly from what falls on the rocky 
plateau around, which is conducted by aqueducts into large reservoirs 
in the city. In 1868 not a drop of water entered these reservoirs, 
and during the rains of 1869 only two falls occurred, each of about 
an hour's duration, and both within 24 hours of one another* The 
water-supply of Jodhpore, which contains a population of about 100,000 
souls, is a question of great difficulty. The numerical paucity of the 
wells and their great depth make the drawing of a sufficiency a most 
laborious undertaking to the women. With the mass bathing is out of 
the question. As in the desert, a sand bath suffices. 

12. The devastation caused by the locusts and the destruction 
of a second year's harvest was followed by yet another visitation, which, 
though not so dreaded, was far more destructive to human life than 
either the cholera or starvation. On the cessation of the rains a 
terrible fever struck down the entire population. It so prostrated the 
people, that grain spared by locusts, could with difficulty be housed ; and 

* Mr. 1 Halsey, On,, in a report on the settlement of Cawnpore district, epeoks of loin palsy 
produced by this coarse pulse among the poorer classes in the aouthom pergunnahs of that district. 
The same opinion is to be met with among natives in other parts of India. The botanical name 
for Jchesari is latTiynts satirus, — «X. G. 

t [Mote by Compiler, — Dr. Lyons at the time of writing the above had evidently not met with 
the statistics of the Rajpootana famine mortality. In recent contributions to the Medical Gazette 
he ha^ endeavoured to make oat that the epidemic fever described by Dr. Moore as malarious was 
relapsing or famine fever. In this volume 1 reprint copiously from the Rajpootana reports (which 
are notr readily accessible) everything that bears on tho etiology of the fever, because Rajpootana 
from its extreme dryness thus strongly contrasting with Burdwan, affords good scope for examin- 
ing various theories propounded as to epidemic fever.— J, G. 
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advantage could not be taken of the favourable season to bow the rubbee 
harvest in good time. All the weak and sickly, the old men and 
half-starved children, debilitated by famine, were early carried off. 
The strong and* well-to-do only remained. In some oases half the 
population died of fever. This was the case especially along the banks 
of rivers, whilst the inland deserts enjoyed a comparative immunity 
from the scourge; but as the bulk of the population live in the 
mnst fertile lands, which are along the course of streams, the deaths by 
fever alone may he put down at 20 per cent, of the entire population. 


Rajputana, 1869.— Colonel Brooke's Report. 

86. Following famine, cholera, and locusts, came another 
- visitation still more fatal to human life than 

pi emic over o . an y 0 f 0 tbers* A terrible fever struck 

down the entire population. It so prostrated the people that grain ^ 
spared by the locusts could with difficulty be housed, and advantage 
could not be taken of the favorable season to sow the rubbee harvest 
in time. All the weak and sickly, the old men and half-starved 
children, debilitated by famine, were early carried off. In some cases, 
especially along the bank of streams, half the population died of fever, 
whilst the inland deserts enjoyed a comparative immunity. The bulk 
of the population, however, live near the course of streams, and hence 
the mortality was very great. The deaths by fever alone may be put 
down at 20 per cent, of the entire population. It was feared at first 
that it might be relapsing fever, spreading amongst a population de- 
bilitated by want of food, but Dr. Mooree, the able medical officer in 
medical charge of the Rajpootana Agency, informs me, after enquiring 
from all the medical officers in Rajpootana, that the type of the fever 
was always malarious, never relapsing. 

86. Mullanee, a desert tract, suffered less from fever than the 
Loss of population in rest Marwar. An acourate account has lately 

Maw caused by theft.* been taken of the population of 81 villages in 
mine ' Mullanee, and enquiries made for the purpose of 

a census. The mortality in these villages will help us to form some idea 
of the great loss of population by the famine throughout Marwar 


Loss of population caused by the famine in 81 villages in Mullanee . 




Numbeb that emi&eated akd dibp. 

Present 
number of 
popula- 
tion. 

Number 
of inhabi- 
tants 
before 
famine. 

Loss by 
emigra- 
tion and 
natural 
deaths. 

Deaths by 
cholera. 

Deaths by 
fever. 

Total loss 
byfamine. 

1 Balmere , M , 

81 Villages o t Balmere 

I BissdUh 

II Villages of BissaU ah 

1 Sindree 

36 Villages ot Sindree 

81 Gbasd Total *. 

5,0*47 

13,623 

2,002 

3,722 

4780 

13,883 

190 

1,514 

180 

460 

1,197 

3,048 

■ 

Ill 

481 

118 

117 

519 

HJL 

416 

2,235 

208 

761 

1,834 

4,263 

4,631 
11,498 
1,714 
3,061 
_ 2,896 
0.620 

43,007 

4888 

805 

3,316 

9,307 

n 

33,420 
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' The loss in Mullanee was consequently about one-fourth of the 
population, the number before the famine having been 48,007, and after 
it 88,430. The difference between the loss by fever in the interior desert 
villages of Balmere and Bissallal, and by the same disease at Sindree, on 
the bank of the Loony River, is very marked. In the former, the 
deaths by fever were only one-fortieth of the population, in the latter, 
one-sixth. The total loss by fever was much less in Mullanee than in 
the richer districts of Marwar, where it was in many cases as high aa 
one-third. If we take, however, the same rates for loss by emigration 
for the whole country which the Mullanee returns exhibit, and increase 
the loss by fever and cholera (which also was much less severe in Mul- 
lanee), we shall have a decrease of the population for the year amounting 
to about 480,000 souls, or nearly one-third of the population 


Loss by emigration, 16 per cent, of total population . • 226,000 

„ cholera, 15 per cent, of those left in country , v 75,000 

„ fever, 15 per cent, of population after the famine 180,000 


Total loss * . 480,000 


87. It is impossible to say how many of the emigrants died from 
disease or starvation, and how many settled in the 
grants!* 1 ^ amonfist emi ’ countries to which they went. It must be re- 
collected, too, that many have again emigrated in 
consequence of the destruction of their fields by locusts; a great number 
of the non -agricultural emigrants, especially the artizan class, have 
found employment elsewhere and will not return. From the information 
I have sought, and from my own perceptions from what I have heard 
and seen, I should say that 160,000 must have died, either from actual 
starvation or from the exhausted state of the system brought on by 
insufficient and unwholesome food, and that 75,000 have settled in other 
countries. 


88. If we extend the estimate over the other districts visited by 
the fever and obolera, which was co-equal in extent 
Lois of population in the famine, we shall have a frightful mortality 

Aj^taiia oused by the not directly by famine, but resulting from famine. 

The area of the fever tract, excluding Marwar and 
Biokaneer, may he taken from the Sambhui* Lake in the north to OoJey- 
pore, and from" the Aravalli to the Chumbul. This includes some ot the 
most fertile parts of Rajpootana, and contains an area of 27,500 square 
miles, with a population of 200 to the square mile, or millions of 
souls; and if aver this area we Calculate the lots from all causes during 
1869 at the very moderate estimate of 15 per cent, of the population, 
iuoluding deaths from cholera,, scarcity, and fever (though the mortality 
may probably reach 25 per cent.), we shall have a mortality of 826,000 
during the year in these districts alone. I have taken this rate, as it is 
the mortality reported for Ajmere to Captain Repton, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of mere, by the District officials, though it is notorious that 
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these men omit the record of very many deaths.* At Todgurh, in 
Mhairwnrra, the mortality is almost as high as in Marwar, or 1 in 8£. 

Tefaeeldar’s Annual Reports of cultivators , cattle } and general population. 



Cultivators. 

Cattle. 

General population. 

§ 

I 

I 

M 

I 

Emigrated. 

Total decrease. 

bb 

S 

i 

d 

n 

1 

i 


i 

1 

w 

i 

1 

f 

w 

Total decrease. 

1 

Ajmere 

31,483 

2.003 

1,107 

3,800 

27,083 

72,622 

24,342 

48,180 

■ 

■ 

■ 



Beawr 

10,201 

774 

1,202 

1.076 

8,228 

69,288 

40,950 

18,382 






Todgurli ... 

7.034 

1,324 

903 

2,292 

6,042 

00,211 

49,431 

10,780 

43,960 

10,894 

2,268 

18,162 

88,808 


40,021 

4,701 

0,SG7 

8,008 

41,633 

102,021 

114,729 

77,292 




- 



At Tonk and elsewhere 1 have heard the mortality estimated as 
high as 25 per cent., and it was certainly as high as this in many Kishen- 
gurh villages which I visited, But taking the very low estimate 
acknowledged at first in the Ajmere district, and not allowing for the 
diminished mortality therein brought about by works of relief afforded 
its inhabitants, I cannot bo accused of exaggeration if I take this 
diminished estimate for the rest of the famine tract, which was certainly 
as severely affected as Ajmere. We shall then have — < 

Mortality in Marwar , . •• 480,000 

Ditto in Ajmere and other districts •• 825,000 


Total mortality <• 1,805,000 

or, allowing for non-return of emigrants, about ONE MILLION AND 
A QUARTER OF HUMAN BEINGS. 

89. At Ajmere, Tonk, and elsewhere, many besides Marwar emi- 
grants died from starvation. The famine was so fearful, and the distress 
so widespread, that the population of whole districts gave themselves 
over to despair, which was itself but a symptom of the disease of starva- 
tion, They would not leave their villages and families to seek relief, 
or left them so late that they died by the way. To have supported a 
great country for months at the prices then prevailing, so as to have 
prevented very pinching distress to the majority, would have required 
an amount of grain which was nowhere procurable, nor for which was 
carriage available. In cases like the Rajpootana famine, in which dis- 
tress is so widespread, and where no rail-road nor water carriage exists 
to bring the produce oF distant countries to each person's door, the lives ; 

* Captain Repton himself now calculates the mortality for Ajmere as high as 25 per cent., 
04 ) ly 16 pet cent, has been here calculated, ^ a 
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that can be saved by human means are only few indeed compared with 
those who perish. 

97. The State of Tonk suffered in the same measure as Ajmere 
„ i, . t nui and Kishengurh from the famine. Took is a 
ProgrooB o ammo a , Mussulman State, and when the calamity 

was impending, the Nawab, accompanied by all his relations and the 
entire Mahomedan population of the city, for three successive days, pro- 
ceeded on foot to a plain without the town, and there, with out-stretched 
arms, supplicated the blessing of rain- After July, however, no rain fell. 
During August cool westerly winds prevailed. In September again 
prayerful processions of the “ faithful” issued from the city, whilst 
Hindoo ascetics threatened to sacrifice their lives to propitiate the anger 
of their deities. The price of grain commenced to rise, and jowar and 
barley, the cheapest grains, were soon at 12| seers per rupee. An at- 
tempt was made to prevent a further rise, which prevented grain enter- 
ing the market. People dreaded, if grain was not procurable at that 
period, that it would be worse still later in the season, when the demand 
would be greater. Every one, therefore, tried to lay in a supply of food. 
The grain shops were besieged by crowds, all scrambling and pushing to 
be served first, whilst the poor and feeble were thrust aside and could 
get nothing. 

101. At the end of the rainy season fever came, which carried off 
all those whose constitutions had been unable 
Fever epidemic in Tonk. to withstand the privations which all classes 

had been obliged to endure for a full year. One-fourth of the population 
in this and the neighbouring districts is supposed to have perished 
during the famine from all the causeB which concurred to make the year 
so disastrous. 

The Shapoora district suffered much. Having been a long time 
under the Ajraere Deputy Commissionership the returns were carefully 
kept, and the mortality showed a loss of 25 per cent, of the population, 
or 1 in every 4 human beings. Half of the deaths were caused by 
fever. 

In the Media district of the Kherar the mortality was about 1 in 
4£ of the population from the same causes. 

, Central Provinces, 1869. 

Mr. Morris’s, Chief Commissioner, Administration Retort* 

1869-70, r. vi. 


It is a fact of general observation that disease always follows in the 
train of famine, and the year under review was uo exception to the rule. 
In the hot weather of 1869 there was ah outbreak of cholera all over 
the provinces, but it was not much more severe than in former years. 
The exceptional mortality of the year began just when the famine ended, 
and when bad and insufficient food had produced its full effect. Dysen- 
tery and diarrhoea were very prevalent, and were in many catses the 
direct result of the famine. But the scourge of the time was fever, 
which in some localities seemed to prostrate the whole population; and 
instances occurred in which public offices were for days deserted, o facials 
and suitor? being alike uu able to attend, Happily however the season 
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of sickness ended with 1869, and 1870 has hitherto been particularly 
healthy. 

The report of the Sanitary CJommiesioner for the Central Provinces 
has been a valuable addition to our knowledge of the predisposing causes 
of cholera, and it may be hoped that the efforts which are now being 
made to purify the water-supply of villages will prove of real sanitary 
importance. It is in favor of these efforts that the theory of a connection 
between had water and disease is likely to accord with native concep- 
tions of hygienic laws. 

But while cholera is being combated with some measure of success 
(and the immunity of some of our jails, and the success achieved in 
checking the disease in others, seem to show that this is really the case), 
fever, the disease which the late Chief Commissioner justly characterised 
as the scourge of tliese provinces, year by year falls on a helpless and 
unresisting population, and little or nothing has yet been done to repel 
it. It seems to be a well founded opinion that the inferior physical 
development of the natives of these parts is due more to this cause than 
to any other. Such being the case, this great fever question claims 
our most anxious attention, and the following would seem to be some 
of the directions in which investigation ought to proceed : — the com* 
parative prevalence of fever among different castes, particularly among 
the wild tribes, as compared with other races j the effects of different 
diets, especially of the use of spirituous liquors and meat j the results of 
soil, humidity, and of elevation. All these are almost unexplored 
subjects of enquiry in these provinces. We have also to compile a 
snifaee geology of the country. The sanitary officer is but little con- 
cerned with the greater formations, but the minute geology of each 
township has for him the highest importance, and if ascertained and 
recorded would afford a clue to much that now seems perplexing and 
anomalous. It is much to he hoped that these and similar questions may 
receive careful attention in coming years. Theories and observations 
brought from other parts of India are but imperfect helps in studying a 
disease, the causation and type of which are believed to depend so much 
on local conditions ; and it seems certain that, in order to attain to a 
better knowledge of the Central Provinces* fever, we must study ifc 
systematically at home, 
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reason why the numbers of poor laborers also decreased is Jbat the 
Bujjubpore works had been opened, and those who could gb were forced 
thither by reduction of wages. During August a vise in prices and 
also in numbers is perceptible. There was, however, in this month 
Prices had little influ- a temporary break in the rains, and it was feared 
encc oq demaud for relief, that the 'crops would be again destroyed. Con- 
sequently work in the fields was at a stand-still. That high prices at 
this time had little influence on the demand for relief is apparent from 
the October figures. Wheat was then dearer than ever, but the 
laborers and paupers were so few that all operations ceased at the end 
of the month. 

The samereBulfcs iu Lui* Take also the cost of ■ 
lutpore, 

LULLUTPOJRE. 


1 

Month. 

Price of wheat. 

Number ou 
relief works. 

Number in 
poor-houses. 







S. 

C. 



September 

18QB 

•M Ml M» 


... 


IQ 

8 

1,070 

206 

October 

i) 




... 

12 

8 

2,805 

300 

November 

» 





13 

0 

4,039 

437 

December 

>7 





13 

0 

5,453 

484 

January 

I860 


.41 

u« 

... 

13 

1 

18|G2Q 

1,720 

February 

II 

«'« Ml 


... 


12 

12 

20,273 

3.663 

March 






18 

1 

8.170 

4,471 

April 


• M III 




14 

2 

18,G12 

4,842 

May 

m 





18 

2 

12,123 

4,293 

Juno, 

ii 



... 


10 

7 

5,206 

6,378 

July 

n 


... 



8 

14 

1,474 

4,873 

August 

ti 





8 

11 

3,085 

4,710 

September 

.» 





0 

5 

1,021 

2,721 


It will suffice to compare the variations in numbers of laborers 
during February, March, and April, with the steady prices ruling in 
those months, and to mark what the numbers were in September, 1869, 
when wheat was at 9J seers, and what they were in February, 1869, 
when wheat was at 12f seers. No such variations are visible in the 
poor-house returns, mainly, no doubt, because a large proportion of the 
inmates were foreigners, who would not be affected by the local oppor- 
tunities of employment. 

The above cases bave been taken as illustrations of districts in 

Whit those illustrations Afferent parts of the provinces where distress was 
prove. regulated by other causes certainly than the quota- 

tions of food. Ajmere has not been cited, becauSe 
as regards that district, it has been argued that relief operations were 
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It lyill be observed that, though there are some local oscillations, 
the downward course of the average rate is singularly regular. The 
result of the price table is that for the space of five months in the best 
supplied markets, and tliose most aided by Government sales, the price 
of food, supplied in a very intermittent way, ranged from five to ten 
times the ordinary or average rate. In the interior of the districts food 
was generally not to be procured for money, and when sold, ranged up 
to about thirty-five times the ordinary price. 

N.-W. P., 1868-69. — ‘From Mr. Henvev’s Report, pp. 128, 12.9. 

If this he true [that scarcities short of famine affect not the agri- 
„ . . . . cultural but the non-agricultural classes, then] 

ricsB as os a o ammo. f 0 n 0 ^r 8 that what should chiefly be looked 

to- when famine is apprehended is the state of the labor-market. 
It also follows that the price of food may rise and fall, hut so'loug as 
the laboring poor can get work, there will, as a rule, he no need of 
relief, and vice versa . 

Prices, in short, enable no one to foretell at 
Prices an insufficient what moment a famine is imminent and at what 
e illustration. moment it will cease. This truth is illustrated 

by the following figures : — 


bijnour. 


Moutli. 

Price of wheat. 

Daily number 
on relief workB. 

Daily number 
in pour-houses. 

December 1868 

S. 0. 

10 4 

1,741 


January 1800 

11 

4 

2,401 


February „ 

12 

0 

2,787 

1,820 

March „ ... 

12 

D 

18,007 

0,229 

April „ ... * 

14 

5 

14,080 

4,20t 

Moy 

15 8 

10,007 

1,521 

Juno lf ... 

15 

12 

3,414 

1,408 

July „ ... „ 

12 

12 

3,057 

1,750 

August „ 

10 

1 

7,876 

2,553 

September t) 

10 

4 

6,530 

2,184 

October „ 

0 

15 

1,485 

008 


Prom IhiB table it appears that the greatest pressure occurred in 
Comparison between March 1869. At that time there was a market ifall 
prices and relief re turns in in the price of wheat, but the sugar-cane sowings 
^ nour ' had been completed, less employment was pro- 

curable in the fields, and therefore the demand for relief became very 
urgent. In April came the harvest ; employment could he obtained 
and numbers rapidly fell. In May and June prices declined, but the 
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Course of prices in Orissa from October lSGtf'to 
December 1866. 

For convenience of reference we here give a fable of the price of 
common rice throughout the season .at Pooree, Cuttack, and Balasore, 
respectively, made as approximately correct as we can by collating the 
different returns : — 


Approximate prices of common Rice in Pooree , Cuttack, and Balasore 
given in seers {of Tolas 80 weight) per Rupee . 


Latter part of October 1W15 

Wcok ending the 13tli November 1805 
Ditto ZOtli ditto 

Ditto 27 th ditto 

Ditto 4tli December 1805 
Ditto Uth ditto 

Ditto ISth ditto 

Ditto 28tli ditto 

Ditto 1st January 1800 

Ditto 8th ditto 

Ditto 16th ditto 

Ditto 22nd ditto 

Ditto 20th ditto 

Ditto 6th February 1SG0 

Ditto 12th ditto 

Ditto 10th ditto 

Ditto 2Gth ditto 

Ditto 6th March 1800 

Ditto 12lh ditto 

Ditto lUth ditto 

Ditto 20th ditto 

Ditto 2nd April 18CG 

Ditto Oth ditto 

Ditto lGth ditto 

Ditto 23rd ditto 

Ditto 30th ditto 

Ditto 7th May 1SGG 

Ditto 14tli ditto 

Ditto 21st ditto 

Ditto 2Stli ditto 

Ditto 4th Juno 1800 

Ditto Uth ditto 

Ditto IWh ditto 

Ditto 26Lh ditto 

Ditto 2nd July 1800 

Ditto Dlh ditto 

Ditto Kith ditto 

Ditto 23rd ditto 

Ditto 30th ditto 

Ditto Oth August 1800 

Ditto 33th ditto 

Ditto aoih ditto 

Ditto 27lli ditto 

Ditto 3rd Sent ember 1800 

Ditto 10th ditto 

Ditto 17th ditto 

Ditto 24th ditto 

Ditto 1st October 1800 

Ditto 8th ditto 

Ditto 16th ditto 

Ditto 22nd ditto 

Ditto 20th ditto 

Ditto 5th November 1800 

Ditto 12th ditto 

Ditto 10th ditto 

Ditto Both ditto 

Ditto 3rd December 1800 

Ditto lfltli ditto 

Ditto 17th ditto 

Ditto 24th ditto 

Ditto 31st ditto 
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Tte fact that even prices apparently tolerable are no sufficient 
index to the state of the people, if other local circumstances are put 
out of view, is well stated’ in the following extract of a letter from 
Lieufenant^Money, Deputy Commissioner of Maunbhoom— a remote 
and uncivilized district : — 

(t I must make another attempt to try and convince you that there 
really is famine in the south-east of Maunbhoom, and that the returns 
1 have sent up from a few grain marts cannot be taken as indicative of 
prosperity in Raipore. Our resources were weak when the failure of 
crops oame on us. The immediate sufferers aro^of two classes — those 
who cultivate just enough for themselves and families to live on from 
one harvest to the other, and those who live by labor, working mostly 
for petty farmers, who pay them in food. The first of these two classes 
lost their cropB, and not only so, but have by this failure been plunged 
deeply into their mahajuuB > books, as most of them borrow grain for 
sowing on promise of repayment at exorbitant interest when the crops 
are ripe. 

This is not a class who have money with which to buy food, and 
being already deep in their mahajuns’ books, the latter do not care to 
lend them rice now. The second class are starving, because the petty 
farmers who at this time of year, as a rule, employ them, will not do it, 
having themselves no rice with which they could pay them. 

must maintain, as a fact, that the price currents at one or two 
bazaars are no criterion of the real state of any particular spot some 
little distance from them.” 

The Board of Revenue, especially, seem to have taken every 
cheapening of price as an indication that their first expressed opinions 
were right. On the 24th January 1866 they reported that prices iu 
Pooree were Cf happily insufficient to tempt exporters from the opposite 
coasfc. ,J It is true that the last Pooree price current then before them, 
that of January 15th, showed rice to be from Ilf to 18£ Calcutta seers 
per rupee, but about that very time the Collector (as we now find) was 
elaborately explaining to hie immediate superior that it really was not 
to be had, and the Pooree prices current of the two following weeks, 
ending 23rd January and 29th January, showed a very rapid fall first bo 
10 J and then to 8f seers, in fact to about four times the average price 
of food. Such a rate in any country means famine, especially, if a long 
period must elapse before another harvest. Yet we cannot find that the 
Board corrected the impressions which their letter of 24fch January 
might have created, or that the subsequent enhancement in all the 
districts to 8, 7, 6 seers in March and April, and still further enhance- 
ment in May, caused any special enquiry on the subject till it was too 
late. 
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Discrepancies in price quotations. 

In the head-quarter stations of districts, such error was not likely 
to he large, but there is another source of discrepancy which «has 
been made very apparent in the Cuttack returns. The Board have 
throughout taken the u cheapest sort” as the standard of the price of 
the food of the people. But it appears that in fact there is generally 
in the market minor quantity of fine rice on the one hand and of a 
red imperfectly husked variety on the other, while the mass of rice 
in the market, in fact the ordinary food of the people, is an intermediate 
kind more properly designated as common rice/” The statements 
of the officers of the Irrigation Company founded on actual transac- 
tions seemed at first hopelessly irreconcilable with the Board's prices 
current ; but we discovered that while the Collector of Cuttack was 
furnishing prices of two sorts of rice, dearest and cheapest, according 
to the Hoard's forms, the Commissioner was at the same time sending 
a price current of his own, stated by him to be carefully prepared from 
personal observation. He gives three kinds, and his intermediate kind 
called <( common rice” does not very materially differ from the rates 
given by the Irrigation Company, although he explains that the supply 
and sales were so irregular that the price varied from hour to hour and 
from one street of Cuttack to another. 

During great dearth prices often really nominal. 

In truth, all minor differences apart, the main point in respect of 
which the prices Current were, it proves, wholly misleading, is that they 
were very frequently (in fact through the greater part of the season, and 
in most places it may be said most frequently) wholly nominal, rice not 
being procurable. It is most certain that it was not procurable at the 
quoted rates in any quantity. Even when the shops were open, any 
attempt to buy more than ordinary daily rations, it may be said, the 
slightest rumour that purchases were to be made, ab once sent prices up 
to prohibitive rates. 

At such times price quotations are an imperfect 
criterion. 

It also seems to us that supposing the tables to have been reliable, 
the Board of Revenue hardly made consistent use of their own materials 
and their own principles, Prices in districts of cheap grain and low 
wages were too much judged by a metropolitan standard, and were on 
that basis supposed to be reasonable when they were really extreme in 
relation to the ordinary local prices j allowance was nob sufficiently made 
for the cheapening at harvest time, and the invariable enhancement as 
the season proceeds ; and even, it may be said that when prices rose to 
rates more and more distinctly famine, throughout February, March, 
April and May, both the Government of Bengal and the Board, de- 
sorting their own principles of political eoonomy, seem to have actually 
or tacitly acquiesced in the explanation that the rates were no true index 
of the supply, and that the dealers were only combining to hold back 
stocks with a view to artificial enhancement of prices. 
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Price currents : how far do they really gauge the 
situation ? 

Orissa 1866. — Famine Enquiry Commissioners, Paras. 121 — 125. 

Allusion has been made to the prices current which, were called 
for aud published. The Government, after communication with the 
Chamber of Commerce, seems to have made the suggestion, and the 
Board of Eevenue called for weekly returns from each district 
and regularly published them. On the one hand, the Board seem 
to have placed an almost superstitious reliance on them as a panacea 
for all evils, and on the other, their accuracy has been much ques- 
tioned. We would, therefore, here notice the whole subject before 
proceeding with the history of the famine. As respects accuracy, it 
is now admitted that the official returns cannot be relied on as exact. 
Such tables prepared by persons unaccustomed to the work are apt to 
be occasionally loose and inaccurate, and this is especially so when, 
owing to shortness and irregularity of supply, there can hardly be said 
to be any well sustained market rates. It is stated by the Secretary 
to the Board (Mr. Chapman) that the column (t ordinary price at this 
season^ turns out to have been generally inaccurate, and a comparison 
with the averages calculated on the returns furnished to us, as well as 
the extreme discrepancies in the returns of neighboring places, seem 
to show the fact to be so. For the rest, In the native mind, it is above 
all things difficult to disconnect the two ideas of returning actual prices 
and fixing a price. The police and others who made the returns may 
sometimes have returned rather prices as -they ought to be than those 
at which rice was actually available; and even if the prices were real. 
Government servants could sometimes get rice when others could not. 
Error was then probably more frequently made in representing the 
rice to be cheaper thau the reality rather than the contrary. 
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6. Those who remained at their homes, however, werejn a much 
worse plight than those who had emigrated. The latter were able 
to procure food by purchase or by charity, but the former, in country 
villages, away from large towns, could obtain none whatever and 
numbers with means of purchasing perished from starvation. Even at 
Jodhpore and Palee for days together, no grain was to he had, notwith- 
standing the numerous convoys which reached those places ; and many 
respectable and well-to-do people were reduced to great extremities. 

6. The increase of distress duriug the famine is shown by the 
ruling prices of wheat in the Jodhpore Bazar, commencing from July 
1808, when famine was not anticipated. The lowest price quoted during 
the period was 3f seers per rupee, but the stocks were bo completely 
exhausted that the rates during Juno, July, August, and September 1869, 
were quite nominal, Those who were obliged to buy had to purchase 
at exorbitant prices far above the quoted rates. 

Price of wheat at Jodhpore during famine of 1868 and 1869 . 
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brokenjn spirit through misfortune, they fell an easy prey to the 
attacks of "the fell malady. At each place wheie they halted many 
lay down and died. The road-sides and the banks of rivers and tanks 
formed generally their last resting-places, but their skeletons were 
everywhere scattered over the country, and for months afterwards 
were met with in the most out-of-the-way places, 

3. In the neighboring countries the rainy season set in about the 
middle of June. Reports reached the emigrants that the monsoons had 
commenced in Marwar. A second rush to their villages was followed 
by a renewed disappointment. The hot furnace blast still scathed the 
heated plain, and the poor wanderers had to undergo a repetition of their 
former miseries, much aggravated, however, by their more wretched 
condition. Famine and cholera had not left them ; and however kindly 
treated in the countries in which they had sought a temporary refuse, 
no one was now willing to receive them. They had conveyed cholera 
from Mullanee into Scinde after their first attempt to return to their 
homes. After their second attempt, the desert people, alarmed, would 
not allow them to cross the border, though those who had remained 
in Scinde were treated by Lieutenant-Colonel Tyrwbitt with great kind* 
ness, which is gratefully remembered by them. Towards Jeysulmere, also, 
those who returned to that city after the first false report were not 
admitted, but received food at a Suddhabhurt* established outside the 
walls, and as they too had cholera amongst them, were required to pass 
on. Many died miserably in the desert, trying to reach Khyrpoor, whilst 
others wandered about till they could return to Marwar. Fortunately 
the rains had commenced very early in Jeysulmere, and were unusually 
copious, so that the hearts of the people were opened, and they found 
sympathy and support. 

4. Thousands of emigrants died in the countries to which they 
had gone : the same sad tale of their pitiable condition was received 
from every direction. Refugees at Neemucb, at Ajmere, and at Erin- 
poora offered noble examples of the charitable exertions of the resi- 
dents at those stations. At Jodhpore and at Palee large sums were 
liberally distributed amongst the starving by the native bankers ; 
but the relief given only prolonged existence for a few days. Those 
that were famine-stricken were doomed, and but a small percentage 
recovered. To show the dreadful condition to which the emigrants to 
other countries were reduced, I may mention that the mortality amongst 
a body of 3,000, who had arrived together at Pahlunpore from Guzerafc, 
was at the rate of 40 daily for several days together, till only a few 
were left. The diminution in numbers was not so palpable to the senses, 
because daily arrivals counterbalanced the casualties. The average 
mortality at any place through which a stream of emigrants passed 
may be taken at the rate of from 8 to 10 per cent, per diem, At 
Pahlunpore, at Oodeypore, as elsewhere, relief was applied, but careful 
nursing was required as much as food, and this could not be given, 
exoept in exceptional cases, as at Erinpoora, where four hundred children 
were thus saved. The distress was so wide-spread that even partial 
relief could reach but a few of such as needed it. 

* Suddhaburt literally almB according to yow (Hindu), or standing distribution of alms, 
especially food, — J, GK 
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these in the rebuilding of the towns and villages which had been 
swept away. Others who went eastward have found employment 
in the public works inaugurated by the British Government, which 
have been the means of saving many. They left to seek for countries 
in which grain was cheaper than in Marwar, and they have not only 
found cheaper food, but the wherewithal to purchase it. 

Number of emigrants, 

9. It is difficult to estimate the number who have migrated. The 
northern portion of Marwar is deserted. In the more fertile portions 
the towns are still inhabited, but the villages are as villages of the 
dead ; only a few women and one or two old men being left to look 
after the houses. So long ago as last September, I calculated that 
three-fourths of the population had left the country, and I have found 
no cause to change my estimate further than excluding from it the 
Jeybaran, Sojufc, and God war Pergunnahs, which stretch along the base 
of the Arravalli, and whence the emigration has not been by any 
means so great. 

Loss of population . 

10. It is too early to say how many of the emigrants will return 
to Marwar, There is no doubt that the population of the country will 
be permanently diminished, I should say by J less than it was before 
the famine. Mauy will settle in the countries to which they have emi- 
grated, and the want of good government and misrule, which has 
prevailed for the last few years in Manvar, will deter others from coming 
back. Any native state will welcome the advent of the hard-working 
and thrifty Jabs, of whom the mass of the agricultural class ie composed; 
and though they would naturally return to their own homesteads, yet 
penury and the loss of the means of ploughing their field will act aB a 
great check to their return. 

Marwar 1869— Oolonol Brooke, Agency Administration Report. 

2, The Report of 1868-69 brought down the account of the 
great famine, from which Marwar was suffering, to the month of May 
1869. The agricultural population who had emigrated were in eager 
expectation that a bountiful Providence would open the flood gates 
of heaven in due season and bless the land with a teeming harvest. 
This expectation, however, was not fulfilled. An intercalary month 
(in April-May) having been added to the Calendar by the Hindoo 
astrologers, the omigrauls anticipated that the rain would commence 
in the very beginning of the month of Asar, corresponding last year 
with the end of May; consequently they commenced to return to 
their homes at that time with their families and cattle, with the 
view of being in readiness for the early khureef sowings. They found in 
Marwar nought but arid and bumt-up plains, without a blade of 
grass for their cattle and without water in the wells. The hot winds 
raged wildly ; the dust, whirled aloft in furious storms, was suffocat- 
ing : no sign of a cloud was to be seen. Down-hearted, a second 
time they rushed away from the doomed Innd. Cholera broke out 
amongst them ; and whilst enfeebled in body by want of food and 
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of their households and driving* their numerous herds before them, 
they journeyed in complete village communities, with grave and thought- 
ful, but not depressed, countenances, 

~6. If the prospect was gloomy when they started, what must it 
have been when they reached the supposed lands of promise and found 
the grass nearly everywhere a failure, and grain almost as dear as 
in Marwar ? The roads they took were various. From Nagore and the 
northern pergunnahs of Marwar, whence scarcity of water alone would 
have compelled departure, they passed through Rewaree to Delhi and 
the Punjab. Scarcity, though not actual famine, was along this 
line, and the most distant spots reached brought little alleviation. From 
Mairta and the country north and east of Jodhpore the emigrants went 
to jAjmere, where was famine. Passing on, part journeyed to Malvra, 
but the greater portion crossed the Chumbul and settled in the Jhallawar 
and Kolah country. These have fared somewhat better than the first, 
though their herds have sadly diminished from the scanty supply of grass, 

6. Two mighty streams of human beings and cattle poured from 
the south-eastern portions of the country. The greatest crossed the 
Arravalli Mountains at the Deysoorree Pass. They found some glass 
in Meywar, but not being able to remain, a large portion passed on 
to the jungle below Rutlam, and the remainder to Malwa ; those arriv- 
ing first securing the pasturages. Those who went to Rutlam are 
better off than any of the other emigrants. The Raja being a Rahtore of 
Marwar family, the Marwar Thakoors took advantage o£ the circum- 
stance to secure an asylum for their villagers in this territory. The 
poor people who arrived in Malwa late had to pass on, and are reduced 
to the last extremity of distress. After exhausting their little stock 
of grain and selling their cattle to purchase food, they tried to make 
their way back to their homes in great destitution and misery. 
Numbers have been thus passing through Meywar in a starving con- 
dition. Brigadier- General Montgomery, Commanding at Neemuch, 
writes : — tff The Manvarees are taking back bub few of the cattle brought 
down. Numbers of these poor people die by the way. Some are left 
to be devoured by dogs, and others are buried a few inches below 
the surface of the ground, and always in nullah beds, in view that the 
remains may be swept down by rain to the sacred rivers.” 

7. The second great stream of emigrants passed vid Pahlunpore into 
Guzerat, and some towards Hadhunpore. They, too, were doomed to bitter 
disappointment. The great floods which devastated Guzerat in August, 
sweeping grass and kurbee stacks, as well as villages and cattle into the 
sea, buried the growing grass and left a desert for the Marwar herds. 
They were driven further, dying of starvation at each stage, till a few only 
reached the jungles east of Baroda. Here difference of climate and 
forage killed off large numbers, and the emigrants have been beggared. 
Those who went towards Radhunpore (and amongst them the Mul- 
lanee ryot) have suffered in the same way from the unsuitability of 
climate and forage. 

Non^agriculiural classes . 

8. In addition to the agriculturists, nearly all theartizan and lower 
classes have left the country. The Guzerat floods gave employment to 
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Marwar 18G8— Colonel Brooke cited in Radpootana^Adminis- 
tration Report for 1868-69* 


The Famine . 


2. In reviewing the history of the past year, the subject which 
fills the mind ia the terrible famine from which the country is suffering'* 

„„ tl „ . The rainy season of 1868 commenced early in June, 

o uree ams . *phe first wer0 guoeee ^ e d by a long break, 

during which the grass sprouted and withered away again. The 
Imsbandman, however, ploughed his fields and sowed his seed, A 
second fall of rain in the early part of .7 uly caused the crops to attain a 
height of about twelve inches, and the grass to appear again, but not 
sufficiently high to be grazed by cattle. No other showers succeeded. 
A strong cool south-westerly wind, most pleasant to the feelings, but 
most disastrous to the ryot, blew steadily day and night, driving before 
it with tantalizing speed light misty clouds wbioh obscured the sun, 
but which besprinkled the earth with no fertilizing showers. Week 
after week of the same weather passed. The stunted crops made futile 
efforts to form heads of seed, and the grass became thinner and thinner, 
till the fierce October sun burnt up altogether what remained, leaving 
Marwar an arid and withered expanse. A field here and there which 
had been very early sown may have escaped, but it was very exceptional. 
There was not a blade of grass to cut and the seed sown was lost. 
At Jodhporo itself, where it seldom rains either in June or July, suffi- 
cient rain did not fall to run off the rocks, so that the tanks, on whioh 
the city mainly depends for water and which were almost dry at the 
time, have received no supply since September 1807. 

3. The Mar war ryots had been accustomed to periodical failures 
either of grass or of the grain crops, but the two had never failed in 
the same year. In the great famine of the Sumbutera of 1869 (a. d. 
1813), which was the most calamitous in Rajpootana of whioh there is 
record, grain, indeed, failed, and was not to be purchased, but there was 
plenty of gras?, and the herds were saved. The Christian era of 1869, 
however, when there is neither grass nor grain, will be for Marwar a far 
nioio terrible epoch. Not only is Mar war afflicted but neighboring 
countries also suffer. In seasons of scarcity the ryots had been accus- 
tomed to find relief in them, and especially in Malwa, which was 
regarded as a land of plenty, where famines were unknown. This year, 
however, the failure of the rainy season has been more extended, and 
Malwa, given up to opitun, to the exclusion of grain crops, does not 
offer the same relief as it did in former years. 


Great emigration of population . 

4. The Marwar ryots without losing heart prepared to meet the 
dreadful calamity, and to absent themselves from their native land 
till the returning seasons should hold out moi’e propitious prospects. 
Without waiting till the grass eft route was dried up, they started for 
their voluntary exile as early as the middle of August, Putting the 
little grain they had left at the bottom of their carts, and spreading 
their clothes over it as a seat for their little ones and the female members 
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districts were tank- diggers, by no means an indigent caste; and even 
some few 'of the M auritius emigrants were persons who had not been 
rednced to absolute destitution. 


MIGRATION, 


Rajputana, 1869. 

(Fium Mr, Henvey's Memoir.) 

A letter written by the Revd. Wm, Martin, of Nusseerabad, on 
16th October 1868, gives an interesting picture 
lgraion. 0 £ p e0 pi e ^ especially immigrants, at that 

time : — te Already many are dependent on wliat is gained by selling the 
roots of the grass dug from the fields. Numbers have already left 
the British Province and gone south to districts where rain is reported 
to have fallen abundantly. But these are merely a handful in 
comparison with the crowds which for some time past have 
been hurrying southwards from Mar war and Bikaneer. This I had 
ample opportunity of witnessing about a month ago. I had occasion 
about that time to spend a week in the village of Bhinae, about 18 miles 
from this place, on the Nusseerabad and Neemuch road. A better 
opportunity was afforded there of ascertaining the extent of the exodus 
from the States just named than could have been obtained in Nusseera- 
bad, as Bhinae is the meeting-point of two or more of the routes by 
which the travellers were passing through the British district. Bor 
several weeks previous to my arrival at Bhinae, multitudes had been 
passing daily, and from all that I could gather, the well-to-do classes 
had been the first to move, and had already for the most part passed 
that point. During the first two or three days of my stay, large num- 
bers of farmers in conveyances, and with considerable piopeity, con- 
tinued passing or staying for a few hours outside the town. At the 
same time many wretched starving creatures accompanied them on foot. 
During the remaining days the proportion of the travellers of the latter 
class increased, and many of them presented spectacles of the most 
pitiable distress. All classes carried with them their entire possessions^ 
in some cases represented by well-packed carts and numerous head of 
cattle ; in multitudes of others by a paltry bundle on the head or 
shoulders. The better class wore a comparatively cheerful aspect, and 
seemed to anticipate no serious consequences to themselves or families. 
The poorer people, on the other hand, who had nothing to rely upon 
hub the labor of their hands, which, in a strange country in a time of 
famine might ill-suffice, had a look of extreme dejection ; many of them 
were even then dependent from stage to stage on charity, and eagerly 
accepted the smallest aid/'* 
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apparently a fair approximation, 
tract an emigration of— 

This would give for the entire eastern 

Buadon, about 


45,000 

Moradabad, about 

... • a * 

50,000 

Bijnore, about 

ill >«• 

Total . . 

80,000 

125,000 


of which the whole is probably exterior to the famine tract, but all to 
districts of our own adjoining it, as those of Rohilkund, which have 
escaped the drought, and Oude. 

Summing these results, and taking round numbers, the following 
would roughly represent the total emigrational movement 


Western Section, about ... ... 120,000 

Central Section, about ... ... 255,000 

Eastern Section, about ... 125,000 


Total ... 500,000 


of which about one-tenth has flowed into foreign states, six-tenths into 
our own districts outside the famine tract, while three-tenths have been 
from some parts of the tract to others. 

With the exception of thus transferring themselves in search of 
food and work, the people did nothing else for themselves, as in truth 
they could nothing else. Our famines are rather famines of work than 
of food; when work can be had and paid for, food is always forthcoming, 
but people whose power to labor is annihilated at their homes, can only- 
seek to re-establish it elsewhere, as the working population, both agri- 
cultural and arfcizan, have so largely, and I believe with reference to a 
great majority of them, so beneficially done. Although prepared for a 
movement of considerable magnitude, the results, as thus shown, go, I 
acknowledge, beyond ray expectations* 

I anticipate no permanent injury, however, to the districts whence 
this emigration has taken place. Temporary injury it must cause, of 
course, as other effects of the drought and dearth do, but a recurrence 
of regular seasons will be followed by the return of a very large propor- 
tion of the wanderers to their own villages. Among them, as I have 
already said, the number of proprietors of land is comparatively small. 


MIGRATION and EMIGRATION. 

Ganjam, 1866 .— Mr. Gordon Forbes, Collector.* 

The emigration of many people to the south, and from Gumsur 
and neighboring estates into Sumbulpore, as well as the departure 
of about 800 coolies to Mauritius lessened in some slight degree 
the pressure upon the food supply, for these people were not always 
from the lowest caste; but many of those who emigrated to other 


* Page 208, Parliamentary Blue Book on Madras Famine 1806, 
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I am indebted to Mr. Prinsep, the Magistrate of Allyghur, for the 
following statement illustrating the same movement in that district : — 

Statement showing the Emigration from the Allyghnr District in 1860-61. 


Name of Division or Tehseelee. 

Number of persons 
wbo have emigrated. 

rereentwre on 
total population. 

Allyghur... 

5,000 

2 

Secundra Bao 

... 10,000 

5 

Tuppul ... 

4,000 

7 

Hattrass ... ... 

7,000 

3 

Akberabad 

8,152 

3 

Eglass 

... . 10,2&H 

8 

Attrowlee 

7,500 

4 

Khyr ... 

8,650 

9 

Total 

... 55,53G 

5 


Assuming that the returns from the two districts were made with 
equal care, and that consequently, though absolutely they may be some- 
what incorrect, yet that they may be relied on for comparative results, 
it would appear that the special 1 elief works in the Meerut district have 
reduced the extent of emigration by about 2 per cent, on the total 
population. Excepting as regards these works, the general condition of 
the two districts was pretty much the same. Both have the railway in 
progress through them, and both have canals and considerable areas of 
irrigation from wells. The Allyghur emigration is reported to be con- 
fined almost exclusively to the laboring classes and artizans, especially 
native weavers. Part of it probably flowed towards the Bolundshuhur 
branch works, or the works in the Meerut district, but most of it uo 
doubt passed beyond the famine tract altogether towards Oude, and our 
own southern districts, or towards Central India. 

Knowing the comparative conditions of each of the remaining 
districts of the central section, I have made out the following statement, 
giving a general view of the probable extent of emigration thioughout 
its entire extent within this section : — 


Saharunpore, 2 per cent., or about ... 16,000 

Moozuflhugger, 3 per cent., or about ... 200,00 

Meerut, 3 per cent,, or about ... 25,000 

Bolundshuhur, 4£per cent., or about ... 40,000 

Allyghur, 5 per cent., or about ... 55,000 

Mynpoorie, (part) ... ... 3,000 

Agra, (part) ... 3,000 

Muttra, (part) ... ... 65,000 


Total ... 253,000 


Moradabad represents fairly the state of the eastern section, and 
though I have no detailed statement of the emigration from that dis- 
trict, it was estimated for me by the Magistiate, from local inquiries, at 
about 50,000 in all, or about 44 per cent, on the total population, 

30 
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Table shouting ihe extent of Emigration from the District of ^Muttra up 

to April 1861. 


rewrummhs or 
Sub- divisions. 


3f mnntfi or Prrboks Emigrated. 


% 

e 

5 

h 

e> 

a 

SPJS 

If 

^ S o 1 

4) S* “"t 
dn ^ 

Apt U*ult oral. 

N on - Apri putt ural 




Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

NMlircl 

i a 

87 J. 

2,021 

1,461 

1,174 

2,638 

4,650 

10 

Khsi j p *■ ■ • 


61 

1,127 

CBS 

510 

1,171 

2,5JiS 

4 

.Snluir .. • • 


4,190 

10,1173 

2,021 

1,379 

3,103 

13,473 

13 

A rung 

3,113 

2.501 

■H 

1,108 

960 

2,063 

7,684 

6 

Multra 

n2iic 

fW7 

2,183 

Ml 

281 


2,761 

2 

Mnat 

6,2 ID 

4,000 

9,215 


8,1*77 

7,022 

16,207 

16 

Mnlmbun .. 

4,037 

2,942 

HU 

8,7117 

2,928 

G.723 

18,722 

10 

Sndabud 

2,705 

2,010 

4,773 

8,805 

3.051 

6.S50 

11,629 

11 

Jttllaisur . . 

6,195 

$,922 

10,177 

0,177 

4,200 



13 

Total 

30,187 

22,026 1 

52,103 

22,310 


89,892 

| 92,335 

10’6 


According to the lasl census of these provinces, the total popula- 
tion of the district was 862 ; 000, so that under the present grievous 
pressure about 10^ per cent, of the people have left their homes* A 
considerable part of this emigration flowed doubtless into our own dis- 
tricts, perhaps one-third of the whole was so disposed of. But from 
local accounts the remainder took the general direction towards Central 
India, and has been temporarily absorbed there. There were [no local 
works in the Muttra district, or any other moans employed to check the 
tendency to emigration, and the movement may he regarded as purely 
spontaneous. In other districts of the western section, considerable 
efforts were made to find temporary employment for the people on the spot. 
The ratio of ouUflow there was therefore probably a good deal less. But 
still that out-Ilow by general agreement of authorities was considerable, 
and would probably not be over-estimated at three or four per cent, on the 
total population of the affected districts, or in round numbers about 80,000, 
of which more than one-half was likely to be a mere interior movement 
Again, Meerut and Allyghur may be taken as types of districts in 
the central section of the famine tract, where extensive areas of irriga* 
tion or numerous relief works, or other means of local employment, 
greatly checked the tendency to emigration beyond the district. The 
following return has been supplied to me by the kindness of Mr, Snpte, 
the Magistrate of the district, and though it is accompanied by a special 
warning that it is to be received with caution, it may be taken as a 
rough approximation to the truth 

Statement of Emigration from ihe Meerut District np to April 1861. 


Name of Division or Te&liseolee. 

Niiniborof persons 

PrreeijtftArG oi j 


cmigralod. 

total population. 

Meerut 

... ... 4,720 

2 

Sirdhnnab ... 

... ... 4,n00 

3 

II a upper ... 

... ... 0,M8 

4 

Mowarmb . . tl( 

3,500 

3 

GluMciabtid... 

0,000 

4 


Total 21,747 

3 
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of India has been notable for its mobility under pressure, whether personal 
or fiscal. A population, crushed under a bad government, seeks relief, 
by migrating to a province under milder rule, and similar!}', when 
crushed under a bad season, it almost intuitively seeks the same form of 
relief. Even before any special arrangements for their relief bar! been 
made, the people of the famine tract had adopted their traditionul 
course, and were streaming out of the bad districts into those more or 
less near, in which the crops has been good, and food-grain was cheap. 
This exodus assumed a double direction. In one case it poured towards 
prosperous districts of our own or of adjoining foreign states, lying 
entirely beyond the famine tract. In the other, it flowed from tne bad 
to the good; from the darkly to the lightly-shaded portions of suffering 
districts, as shown in Chart No II. The determining causes in the 
former instances were probably on \y the known cheapness of food and 
the fair chance of work. In the latter, brotherhood feelings and the 
claims of a common clanship, came largely into play ; thriving villages, 
in the well irrigated parts of the famine tract, receiving their brethren 
from the suffering parts, giving them a share of the culturable land of 
the estate to work upon, and to earn their food. In many cases, however, 
where means did not exist for any considerable extension of cultivation, 
the reception of clansmen told injuriously on the ordinary village 
laborers, whose work was transferred to the new comers, while they were 
themselves compelled to seek employment on relief, or public works, or 
possibly to emigrate. It would be of interest to trace these outer and inner 
movements of the unsettled population, but to do so with any approach 
to accuracy would need long and careful inquries in each district, which 
cannot at present be made. The inner movement would illustrate very 
strongly an indirect benefit due to extensive irrigation. It creates the 
ability in times of pressure like the present, to shelter population far 
greater than usual, and to give them employment remunerative to all 
concerned. New lands are brought under cultivation, or old lands are 
more elaborately tilled than usual, nnd it is a fact 
abuiSnf Rfter deartl1 very noticed universally in the harvest just cut, that 
either ns a consequence of much virgin soil having 
been broken up, or much land hitherto without water having received 
it, or much more labor than ordinary having been applied in tillage, its 
yield has been of unusual bulk and weight. The result is no doubt due 
to the interior emigration I have alluded to, and the additional stimulus 
it has supplied. 

Although it may not be practicable, however, to measure with 
accuracy the actual extent of these movements, some information has 
been supplied to me which admits of an approximation being made to 
it. Muttra may be taken as a type of the districts from which the 
emigration has been greatest. It was one of the first things which 
struck me on entering the famine tract, about the middle of March 
last, that almost every traveller or family group I spoke to on the 
road reported that they had left the Muttra district, and, as before 
mentioned, the sufferings of the people there have been very bitter. The 
following table supplied, to me by the kindness of the Magistrate, Mr. 
H. D. Robertson, Bhovs from local inquiry the actual extent of the emi- 
gration from the different sub-divicious of the district. 
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district have had means, such as have been rarely possessed elsewhere, 
of easy emigration to other parts of the country, where the w means of 
subsistence were obtainable with less difficulty than at home. The 
relief afforded by this natural remedy against famine has been grViat. 
Probably not less than 50,000 persons have thus left the district. Iu 
the neighbouring porgminahs of the Terai, the harvests have been 
abundant, and food has becu comparatively cheap and plentiful. Great 
numbers of the poor of Moradahad have found a refuge there, or iu the 
districts of Uampoor and Bareilly, where there has been little distress, 
and many have also been drawn away by the great public works carried 
on by the Government for the relief of the poor in the Doab. The 
relief works undertaken in the Bareilly district have produced, on a 
smaller scale, similar effects. The vicinity of the Terai, and of the 
forest lying immediately below the hills, has been in another respect 
of the utmost importance to the people of Moradabad. These tracts 
contain inexhaustible supplies *of pasturage, and they have been the 
means of preserving thousands of cattle, which must otherwise have 
perished. 

The pasture grounds on the banks of the Ganges, the Ramgunga, 
and the other rivers of the district, have, in the same manner, given 
gi'cat help to the agricultural classes, and they have thus, to a very 
considerable degree, been saved from one of the worst aggravations of 
their sufferings. There are few misfortunes so difficult for a needy 
cultivator to contend against as the loss of his cattle; few so destruc- 
tive of those hopes of the future, which are often the strongest induce- 
ments to present exertion. 

Other advantages . — Although, in the greater portion of the dis« 
trict, the failure of the ruins of lb60 was as complete as iu almost auy 
part of these provinces, and although prices have hardly anywhere 
been higher, the pressure of the scarcity has been felt less heavily tliau 
in several other districts. Some mitigating circumstances I have 
already mentioned, and there were others not less important. Iu 
Bohilcmul the soil is, comparatively speaking, moist, and au amount 
of rain and irrigation, which would be almost useless in the Doab, is 
sufficient to produce a tolerable crop. The failure of the autumn and 
spring harvests was by no means so complete as it was anticipated would 
bo the case. In the extensive tract of low ground that forms the 
Khadir of the Ganges, and in those parts of the district which border 
on the Terai, the crops were often excellent. Little ground remained 
unsown for the rubbee harvest; and although the total produce was 
probably less than half that of average seasons, there was seldom that 
absolute failure which occurred in some parts of the Doab. 

Migration. 

N orth-Webt P no v in ceb, 1860 * 61 . — Colonel Baird Smith. 

I have now exhausted the subject of forme of relief administered 
by the general community or by the State ; but there remains some 
details to be given oi those spontaneously adopted by the sufferers them- 
selves. Among these, by far the most important, or, more accurately, 
the only important one, has been emigration. In all times the population 
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Moradabad, 1860 - 61 — Mr John Strachey, Collector.* 

I have been requested by the Local Relief Committee of Mora- 
dabad to draw up the following account of the measures that have been 
taken in that district for the relief of the poor during the present 
scarcity. The plans which have been adopted have differed in some 
respects from those which have been generally followed in these Pro* 
vinces, and the Committee believe that it may be useful to place upon 
record a connected account of their proceedings. The reports which 
have already, from time to time, been submitted by them, have neces- 
sarily been incomplete and fragmentary. 

Difficulty in Moradabad regarding importation. — The cir- 
cumstances of the Moradabad district were, in some respects, peculiar, 
and the system of relief, which lias been so successful in the Doab, 
could not safely have been relied upon here. There is perhaps no 
district in these provinces which is more entirely dependent upon its 
own production for the food required by its inhabitants. The meaus of 
communication m Rohilcund ai’e infamous, and the importation of 
grain, in time of scarcity, in quantity sufficient to feed any consider- 
able proportion of the people, is a physical impossibility. It follows, 
as I have endeavoured to show elsewhere, that, under such circum- 
stances, all measures must be mischievous which tend to increase the 
number of consumers, to check emigration, and to stimulate the con- 
sumption of the limited stock of food which is available. Great public 
works, such as those which have been carried on in the Doab for the 
relief of the people, would theicfore have been a mistake in the dis- 
tressed districts of Rohilcund. It it important that these facts should 
not be forgotten. If, unhappily, the next rainy season 1861, should be 
unfavorable, there will be few districts where greater caution in the 
organization of measures of relief will be necessary. 

Counterbalancing advantagos for Emigration. — The geographical 
position of Moradabad has, on the other band, given it, during the piat 
year, some important advantages, which have gone far to counteract 
the evils of which I have just been speaking. The people of this 


* “Notn on tlio measures adopted for the relief of the poor in the district of Morndiidad by 
John Sti aciiry, Esq., Magistrate and Collector/’ (.Selections from RecvuUoi North-West Provinces, 
pail XXX'VI 1802.) 
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Fourthly. * t When there are such parents or guardians, why should they not distinctly 
with precautions againBt n bins from without, be asked whether or not they are content that 
the Lutheran Minister should lmve the charge and education of the children on the terms 
ho proposes? If they consent, the difficulty is at an end; if they don’t consent, and yet 
them selves won’t take the children, then the Committee will know exactly what is the issue 
they have to determine. 

Fifthly . — When there arc no parents or other natural guardians, and it is not known of 
what perslmtion tlio children are (probably this ohse will very rarely, if ever, occur) and 
when there is a distinct oiler of a reasonable kind and from a fit person (hb 5u the case of tho 
liiUheiMii Minister) for tlio maintenance and education of the children* then in my judgment 
that offer should be accepted. 

Sixthly . — When there ore no parents or other natural guardians, and when the children 
are of the Bhumij or Sonthnl race, and when there is this offer of the Lutheran Minister to 
take them, in my judgment this offer should he accepted. I remark that the races of tho 
Hhuniij and the Sontlml nrc not of the Hindoo or of the Mahomedan creeds. They are 
honorably distinguished from members of those creeds by simplicity, truthfulness, nnd good 
faith. They believe in witchcraft and worship tigers. It is as free therefore to the State 
to bring! he children of these races up a e Christians as to bring them up as Hindoos or 
Mahomedans. In thiB conjuncture a Christum Minister steps in and offers maintenance, 
care, ond education of the most unexceptionable kind, in the most self-denying manner on 
reasonable terms. It is, m my judgment, our duty gratefully to accept that offer. 

Seventhly . — When there are no parents or other natural guardians, and the children aro 
Hindoos nnd Mnliomednns, there is a difficulty, but it is not, in my judgment, insuperable. 
If a Hindoo or a Mahomed an offers to take charge of, and educate an orphan of his respec- 
tive creed, and if he is a fit person so to take such charge, and offers to do so on reasonable 
terms, I would accept that offer. If no such Hindooror Mahomcdan makes such offer, I 
would accept the offer of the Lutheran Minister; I would note that in this competition, if 
the Hindoo or Mnhomednn labors under a disadvantage with the Christian, it is a disadvan- 
tage arising out of a difference of character and a disadvantage of the Hindoo’s and Maho- 
medan’s own creation. JPrhnu facie a Hindoo or Mnhomednn is not ns fit a guardian in 
such a case os a Christian Minister. The latter makes his offer from at least no motive of 
self- interest, nnd his character is above suspicion. The former will certainly, as a rule, take 
charge of the child for the immediate gain’s sake, and he may have ulterior gain in view, 
and that, by disposing of the child, if a female, for the vilest purposes. But if a Hindoo or 
Mtihomednn, offering himself as guardian for a child of his respective creed, is fit, he should, 
in my judgment, have tho preference over n Christian making the same offer. Entrusted 
with the administration of funds contributed by persons of all creeds, we stand, it seems to 
me, in the distribution of thoso funds, in loco parentis of the children, and should consider 
what their parents would have done. 

Eighthly , — What should be tho principle on which we should distribute aid to the 
guardians of these children ? It should, it seems to me, be this t We should calculate for 
how long a time the children are likely to be only a burden to their guardians, and what tho 
cust of Hint burden is likely to be, nnd wo should then provide for &o much of that exist as 
the guardians will bo content with and ns our funds will admit of. 

I throw out these suggestions (somewhat hastily, I must own, for my leisure is small) 
for the consideration of my colleagues nnd beg their eimicsl nnd unbiassed opinion on the 
subject. 

I circulate two private notes to my address, bearing on the subject. 

C. HOBIIOUSE. 


The 2nd March 18G7, 
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Bhnmijes orphans at present in the charge of Uie Purulia Relief Committee be mqde over 
to Mr. Onasch. In conclusion I may add that the totnl number of orphans m llio Purulin 
Relief Committee’s Orphanage on Ibis date is 11?. There nre doubtless very many hun- 
dreds of orphans left so by famine nil over the district, but thoy have found relatives and 
others who have taken charge of them; those ab tho orphanage are only those who 
have no natural guardians and no relations willing to take the place of such. The totnl 
number of such cl li Wren that we shall have to provide for when the relief operations close 
will be, 1 believe, from 160 to 200. 

NOTE BY ME. IlOBHOUSE, PRESIDENT OF COMMITTEE. 

The subject treated of in the annexed communication is of the utmost importance, 
and demands the very serious consideration of the Committee. 

It would seem that in the district of Purnliu, in the division of Chota Nngpoie, there 
arc nl this moment some 150 to 200 orphans, waifs and strays of tlic famine of last year. 

Of these, some two-thirds arc said to be Bhumijcs or Sontlmls, and the rest apparently 
Hindoos. 

In tho town of Purulia nlone there arc some 11 7 of these orphans, and these are Bnid 
to be temporarily accommodated in hired pi onuses under tho guardianship of Baboo Issur 
Chmider Gliosal, whose arrangements lor their care nud maintenance are said to be very 
satisfactory. 

Rut Relief Committees and their operations are breaking up in Purulia, and the 
question is how to dispose of these orphans, when, on the breaking* up of the Relief 
Committees, tbc means for their maintenance arc exhausted. 

In this emergency, the Rcvd. Mr. Onnscli, the head of a Lutheran Mission, has 
stepped in and ha* offered to take charge of, maintain, and educate tlieso children, on 
receipt of the sum of Rs. 3 a month for each child, tho same, I presume, to be continued 
until the children are capable of earning their own livelihood. 

In the matter of this offer, there will be found some eminently careful nnd unpreju- 
diced remarks and suggestions, as well by European as by native gentlemen, in the paper 
submitted, and the offer raises the whole question of the cluuge, imunfconanco, and educa- 
tion of orphans of the famine,— a question which the Committee must sooner or later 
consider, and in the matter of which they must determine on the course of action they are 
prepared to lecnmmeud. 

I should note in tho first instnuco that Purulia is not within the Province of Orissa ; 
hut a large part of the funds we are administering was subscribed, not for Orissa only, but 
for all that part of the Provinces of Bengal nnd Orissa, that bus suffered under the scourge 
of famine: nnd the district of Chotn Nngpore, in which Purulia lies, is a part of tho 
province which has suffered almost as severely as Orissa Proper. 

Therefore, we may* in my judgment, devote a part of the funds wo are administering 
to the relief of ovpluius of tho. famine in Purulia ; and it is certain that if such orphans are 
not in some way provided for in a careful and fitting way, they must run the risk of many 
evils, of which btnvvation is perhaps the least. 

But I gather from the papers before us that the number of orphan* in Purulin itself is 
not more than 117, and that tho number thioughout the district is not more than 200; and 
that the cost of maintenance is not more than Rb. 3 per orphan per month, or in Purulia 
itself lib. 361, or in the whole district Rs. 600 per month. 

The first thing that occurs to me therefore is to enquire whether the necessity for 
other relief having ceased, the inhabitants in Purulin itself or in the dibtrict, cannot raise 
finale sufficient for the maintenance of these orphans. If they can, then to the persons who 
provide the maintenance may lightly be left the determination of the question of the shape 
which that maintenance is to take. 

3f they cannot do so at nil, or even in part, they might let us know exactly wlinfc 
assistance they want, and wc could then determine on the measure nnd method of assistance, 
if any, to be given. 

But there are certain matters which in my judgment must obviously first be ascertained 
nud settled before we consider the question of assUtunco .* — 

firstly . — Arc the so-called orphans absolutely orphans ? In how many cases are both 
the parents deceased ? In how many only one of sncli purents ? 

Secondly . — When the orphans are absolutely orphans, in how many cases nro there not 
uenr relatives entitled nnd fit to tnko charge of the orphans ? 

Thirdly .— When there nro parents or other natural guardinns fit to take charge of the 
so-called orphans, why should not inducements bo Iicld out to such persons to tnko such 
charge, — un inducement for instance in the shape of a sum of money or of grain down, 
sufficient to maintain the children for a certain limited time, say until the end of October 
next P J 
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From JJABoojtsB-tjB Chundeb CtHOhai, Pchvlia, to Captain R, C. Money, Deputy Commis- 
sioner aud President of tliu Famine Rdiof Committee, Mautibkoom,— (dated this 
531st December 18G0.) 

jIt the special meeting of the Mo unbhooin Famine Relief Committee, held on the 
7th instant, I wne requested to record in writing my views about the future dhpoMil of 
the orphans who have been thrown under the protection of iho Government by the late 
Cftluinity. 1 have therefore the honor to Bubinit herewith my views on the subject, 
which 1 shall feel obliged by your placing before the Committee at its nest sitting. 

The problem would have been one of easy solution if the religion of the governors 
and the governed had been the same j but unfortunately that not being the case, makes 
the matter rather a delicate one to handle. Having, however, in view the broad prin- 
ciple of religious non-lnterfcrcnce already recognized by the Government, I do not 
hesitate for a moment in saying that it would not he consistent with that principle to 
transfer tlio charge of the orphans to the custody of the Missionaries, and supplementing 
it with n monthly sumptuary allowance, ns have been proposed nml agreed to by Hie 
majority of the Committee. Personally I do nob advocate or uphold caste prejudices, and 
would bo the first man, if possible, to see them trodden out of the soil of my country j 
but the question is — could the Government deal with it ns a private individual would ? 

The orphan management of the conntry by the Government has not only a puuiul 
but a very significant political bearing for the muss of the people of India, whose natural 
guardian is the British Government j and the point, therefore, to ho solved is how would 
the British Government, being a member of the Christian Church, deal with the orphans 
of its subject race3 who profess religious different from its own in principle, practice, 
and usage, ingrained and leavened an they are, bedilcs, with that impracticable article 
called caste prejudice, more strong and powerful than all their religions put together. 

It would, therefore, I think, he still advisable ns well as expedient to continue the system 
of non -interference in the matter of caste nml religion of those poor wretched orphans 
whose misfortunes have thrown them on the bounty of a merciful and benevolent Govern- 
incut, and I fool certain tlmt this view would be adopted by the more intelligent and 
large-hearted Missionary gentlemen themselves both here and in England, who would 
not give nny ground to their maligners to say that undue advantage was taken in these 
orphan conversions. Aud it should be remembered in thiB place that the stigma of 
“ Bhat or llice Christians** already attaches to some of the Missionary Association*, and is 
greatly reprobated among themselves. I was once uuder the impression that this phrase 
WiiB not know’ll nmong the Christian converts in this part of Bengal, but I find I am mis- 
taken, for in a recent report to the Relief Committee by the Reverend Mr. Oiuisch, it 
is shewn how keenly this reproach is felt by the native members of his Church, who at 
one time repudiated Government cooked food at the relief dcpOfc at lllonjargo, saying they 
would not have it, as they were not a Bhat Christians }** and what would all Uilmj 
orphans* conversions amount to in their own eyes and the eyes of tlieir neighbors and 
countrymen? Considering nil circumstunccs, therefore,! do not think it either desirable 
or expedient to makeover these orphans to the custody of the Missionaries, as lus been 
proposed and noted, for it would tend in no way to enhance respect to the Christian 
religion and its professors and advocate h. The contrary is likely to he the result. 

It now remains to be soon wlmt other course is left to the Government for the 
disposal of these orphans. I would in the first place propose tlml respectable natives 
should be invited to take up ns many of these children as they choose, to bo brought up 
reputably among them, with a donation, if neccssnry, for each head, not exceeding how- 
ever, an aggregate of three or four years* keep at the moderate rate of Its. 2-8 per month 
for ^ each, including every contingency. Colonel Baird Smith, I believe, proposed a 
similar plan for the disposal of the orphans who came under the Government protection 
during the North-West famine of 18G0-C1, and rocoinmended a sum of Hs. 2,00,000 (two 
lakhs) to he disbursed at onco for Unit purpose. Such a measure cortniuly would simplify 
mutters, aud at the same time lessen trouble and expense for their keep more than if u 
monthly allowance were made for them till they urrlved at an uge to subsist by then’ own 
labor. 

The second plan would be to establish an orplmnngo'in such district or division, under 
the immediate super vibion of the officers of the Government, with an adequate establish- 
ment. In such case Government would not bo required to countenance auy of the 
absurdities of the different religions professed by the orphans, but only to take steps as 
would keep their castes intact till they arrived at years of discretion to judge for them- 
selves. In the meantime the children might be educated in u manner to fit them for the 
work they would huvo to perform in life, and which might be done either trader the control 
of the Government educational btafi’ in the locality, or by any Missionary gentleman who 
might choose to devote himself to such n good work with a view tn their futnvo conversion 
In tlio latter case tlio children should bo housed somewhere outside the Mission compound 
to prevent misunderstandings on the subject. 
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Missionaries are prepared ftt onee to open to ns, nod give the institutions, v^lien founded, 
home State support. In tho event of thoir failing to do thih the Government would be free 
either to accept tlie ©Hoy of (lie Missionaries or to establish orphanages of their own, in 
nil id i the 01 pin ns could he reared on sound moral principles and rational views, treated ns 
brethern, — nil the children of one paternal Government. 

10, The question U mt imperial, not n local one, and will doubtless be so treated, 
hut 1 would call attention to the recommendation in the annexed 
it?’- ‘bdifl 18 th lottcr, # fioin Lieutenant Money, Deputy Commissioner, that tho 
1 1 ** Dhumij ami Fonthul diildien be at once made o\er to the 

HHr^ion. 1 sec no objot \ iou to this but 1 think that whenever ir* allowance is given by 
the St ile iur the support of oi plmn*i, it hhonld be on conditions that the children are 
nsefully us well us carefully lnoiurhl up ; that their physical us well as their moral training 
is attended to ; mid that nil are tuuglit some hade, nml receive uction& in agriculture. 


Tteport of the Proceedings held at n Meeting of Ote Wo dicing Commitfee for the Maun- 
hhoo,n lleliif Fund, dated the 3rd Devcmbtr I860, 

PKLSENT: 


Col. DALTON. 
Ala. DAM PIER. 
„ MONEY. 

„ l)A('OSTA. 
„ WILSON. 


Hev. Me. ONA^CH. 
liABOO ISSUH OHUNDER OUOSAU 
„ UAKHAL DAKS H ILlJAliL 
„ NOBIN CHUN DE It PAL. 


The Depnty Cotniuisbioner informed the Committee that he had cnlled them 
togolhor especially to take into consideration what steps should he taken for the main- 
tenance and provision of the orphans, at present under their cliaige, when the relief 
operations ceased. The Deputy Commissioner icmiudcd the Committee of the founer 
discussion on this point at the commencement of the relief opei at ions, when it dstci mined 
to postpone the subject until the relief operations were dt awing to a close, and said that 
as Unit time had arrived, it became necetsiiry for them to re-consider the subject. 

Mr. Dumpier read some correspondence to the Committee on this subject, and pointed 
out to them that they would see from this correspondence that the question was lint one 
affecting the Purulid Committee alone, but that the point to be settled was the ultimate 
piovibioii to be made foi orphans all over Bengal, 

Tho Deputy Cominisbioner then rduted his view that the orphans in question should bo 
made over to Missionaries to be brought tip by them. Government giving a monthly allow- 
ance for their support. 

Baboo Isbur Cliundci Ghosftl proposed that a Government Orphanage should he 
established under the immediate control of the Magistrate or Collector and Cominift- 
iioiu.v of the district, in which the orphans should ho brought up in thoir own roll- 
(iou, ami educated at Die local Government School. 

The Deputy Commissioner asked Baboo Issur Ch under Gliosal how lie would 
have Sonlhala and Bhmnijes brought up, they not being Hindoos; to which Baboo Lsiu 
Chumlor (Shoal nnbwoied Hint ho would have them given the bent inoiul education they 
t oil Id ltceive at the Government Schools. 

The Commissioner Hiked Unboo Lsur Clmndcr Ghosnl to submit a scheme on thib 
subject, which Baboo Issur Chuuder Gliosal piomi&od to do. 

Baboo Nobin Chunder Pul expressed his opinion that all the children, irrespective oi 
jLiisfc, should be brought up as Iliudoos. 

Baboo Ihikhdl Dass Haidar '•aid tlm( he wa«. of opinion Umt caste should not be con- 
o ailed, and would pioposc that the children be hi ought up so that they would itsceive 
limbed education, being left free to cIioom? their own religion when old enough to do 
so; and with this \iow lie could let Mibrioimries Imse riimgc ol them. 

Mr. DaCosla suppoiled tho Deputy Commissioner; .so also did Mr. Wilson together. 

It wv Him cUUmiim d that n ropoit of the proietdings, with the scheme to he 
ill iml tied by Bihoo ]ss»r Chundei Ulio*ul and Baboo lUlLol Da* hlialdiu, should he 
i u wanted fo (be Commit dunei. 

(digued) It. C MONEY, 

Vegvtg Co, nnv Stoner, 
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Chota Nagpore, 1807. 

ArPExmx xv 01? mr. horiiouse's report. 

From the Hon’blu A. Bdln, Secretary to the Government uf Bengal, ti> the Clnirmim of tlu* Oeir ml 
Famine Ueliel Committee, Calcutta,— (No. 831, dated Fort William, the £sth February lSliT.) 

Sir, 

In forwarding here, for disposal by the Famine Relief CommillAp, a ropy of/tJoltpr* <md 
ito enclosures received from the IVimmMimer of Clmia Nneimre, 
3807 21,,i * ^ atUl1 /l 1 ru “ 1Uftry I mil directed by the Licali’imnt-'ioYcrnor to s«y tli.it whatever 
principle the Commit 1^*0 inny determine tipnu in regard to 
Hindoo and Miihomednu children left destitute orpliaiM liy the famine, II is Honor tliiukh 
that the cure and education of the Bkmnij nnd Sonthal children umy with gre.it propriety 
be ut once entrusted to the Missionary — {_Sic. in printed volume.] 


From Colonel E. T Dalton, Commissirmor of the Cliota Xogpore Division, to tlio Hobble A. 

Edlk, Secretary to tlio Govornmenl of Bengal,— (A T o. 315, dated the 71U February 1SU70 

Sir, 

In December last, whilst at Purnlia, in Mannbhoom, I attended a meeting convened 
by the Deputy Commissioner for the purpose of Inking into consideration how the orphans, 
who are now receiving support from the Fa mine Relief Committee, were to be provided for 
ou the cessation of relief operations. 

2. There were at the time in Pnrnlin, 117 orphans temporarily areommod.iled in 
hired premises, receiving support from the Relief Committee, under charge of Baboo ls^ur 
Chinnier Oihosaul, one of tlio members, and it is due lu that gentleman to state that the 
arrangements for the cure and maintenance of thu children were most .satisfactory, 

3. There were still some orphans supported ut the outMng relief d«pMs The 
Deputy Commissioner estimates the tot il number that must need he provided tor on the 
cessation of relief operations at 152 to 200. 

4. A largo proportion, perhaps two -thirds, of those orphans arc of Blnimij or Sonlhal 
tribes ; the remainder are Hindoos. 

5. The Reverend Mr. Ona&eh, head of the Purnlia Branch of the Cliota Nngporo 
Lutheran Mission, is willing to tube charge of nil the orphans, and maintain and educate 
them at the rate of lis, 3 each child per mensem. 

G. The Deputy Commissioner having proiioscd that the orphans should bo time 
disposed of, the motion was opposed by the native memhera of the Committee, two of those 
present, Baboo Issnr Chunder GHumnl and Baboo llnkhnl Pass ILild'ir, gentlemen of liberal 
and enlightened views, especially on tlio caste question, were requested by me to state their 
opinions ou the subject ut length in writing, 

7. This they have done, and their communications will bo found amongst the 
nmiexuves. Baboo Lsur Clmndor objects to the Mhaionury Orphanage), because the 
children no dd be educated as Christians and fed without reference to caste. Baboo 
If d; hal 1 hi .s would not object to the Missionary as guardian, provided, in the matter of 
food, the caste of the children was considered till they were of an age to clio^e their religion. 
Both gentlemen, in short, consider that if the caste of the child be broken by unorthodox 
feeding, lie is excluded fiom communion with his caste brethren, and it cannot be Mud 
that lie is brought up uulnieiiiolcd in conscience, and free to follow the iiiles of the Hindoo 
religion, if so inclined. 

8. There is, no clonbfc, some truth in this; but no Missionary wmVhl accept the trust 
if bound to respect the caste prejudices of the children, and is mu mrtL.r of grave doubt 
if n Christian Government, in ^ incising the paternal fundi nr* to ^ hiih, in regard to these 
orphans, it has faucceodud, could, injustice to his own vijv.s lint moral obligations, iu 
bringing them up, recognise and uphold tlio institution of ci^tc. 

9. I do not, however, think ue should do violence to the feelings of the people of the 
country in the matter. Before any incvocablo stops are taken, 1 would give the Hindoos 
aud Muhomcdiins ample opportunity of founding orphanages equal to those which the 
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u Relief” * * * * [Some further disbursements were 

subsequently made by the Committee, and their final balances 
were reported at Rs. 4,00,784-10-4, namely : — 

* Rs. A. 1\ 

In Bank of Bengal . . . . . . 2,70,700. 5 2 

In Ox'issa Treasuries . . . . . . 1,90,021 5 2 


Total .. 4,00,78110 1 


The above proposals of the Committee were found inadmissible. 
Tho Committee owed Government more than 10 laklis of rupees for rice 
bought, and it was only by crediting themselves with tho sale proceeds 
of this rice that tho Committee arrived at the nominal balance of 4 
lakhs assets. This of course was quite apart from the large contributions 
of Government to the Relief Committee. The liabilities represented 
by the orphans’ expectations on the lowest compulation put forward for 
the Committee amounted to Rs. 2,09,410, and in consequence of a 
higher rate of expenditure per head subsequently allowed to the orphans, 
the liability must have very considerably increased. Thus the Com- 
mittee really had no assets, hut only liabilities. It was useless to keep 
up credits and debts to a purely nominal fund, and there were other 
objections to this course such as the probability of applications for 
grants from the capital of a fund so likely to bo misunderstood. Accord- 
ingly it was determined to merge the assets in the general revenue, and 
take over the liabilities. Since that was done, Government has incurred 
further expenditure for the orphans {Deputy Accountant- General to Govern- 
ment of Bengal , No , 498 LF of the 19 ih August 18G9 ; Government of 
Bengal , General Department , to Government of India, Financial Department) 
No, 3213 of 1st September 18G9; Government of India, Financial Department^ 
to Government of Bengal, No. 2914 of 4/7/ December 1869.) 

The rale of allowance finally sanctioned by Government, (hTo* 026 
of 24th February 1870, to Accountant-General,) was Rs. 3 per mensem 
uj)to the age of 17 years for boys and 16 years for girls, also a donation 
not exceeding Rs. 20 per head to orphan boys on their reaching the 
age of 17 and to girls on their reaching the age of 10 or on their 
marriage. — J. G.] 
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least tliat secular enlightenment which the State is so dgsirojis by 
every means to spread. 

The Committee have already (see Appendix XVII) once expressed 
the high sense they entertain of the philanthropic exertions of those 
who are now the guardians of these children* and they now once agaiu 
and more publicly desire to record the same. 

They take also this opportunity of thanking the Eevd. Mr. Hobbs* 
English Haptist Missionary at Magoorah* in Jessore, the Lady Supe- 
rioress of the Roman Catholic Loretto House at Calcutta* the Revd. 
E. Dakin* Baptist Missionary at Serampore, the Revds. 0. E. Wheeler 
and W. B. Otley, of the Church of England at Cawnpore and Ganjam* 
respectively* Mrs. Umbers, of the Martiniere* Calcutta, the Zemindars 
of Jhurriab, Kutrass* and Maubazar* the Ranee of Pundra* in Chota 
Nagpore* and Baboos Issur Chunder Ghosal and Bikutnarain Doss* 
for various offers made for the guardianship of orphan and destitute 
children ; and, where not accepted* only not accepted because of the 
disposal of the children under other guardians. 

The following table shews the result of the expenditure upon 
orphans in the province of Orissa. The expenditure upon orphans in 
the province of Chota Nagpore was made upon a somewhat different 
method of calculation, and does not properly belong to the accounts 
of Orissa* and is not therefore included in this table : — 


DlffmiCTfl, 

Number 

o£ 

Orplinns. 

Cost. 

Receipts, j 

Not, 

expenditure. 

Average cost 
per Oi plum per 
month. 



Its. As. P. 

Rs, As. P. 

Rf». As. P, 

Rs. As, P. 

Cuttack 

10,405 

42,208 0 7 

18,104 0 0 

29,041 0 7 

2 12 4 

PoortiG 

4,403 

20,700 13 10 

7,028 0 0 

13,762 13 10 

3 10 

Bnhboro 

3,188 

9,895 1 3 ' 

4,099 13 9 

5,795 3 0 

1 13 1 

Total ... 

18,140 

72,803 1C 8 

21,291 13 9 

48,602 1 11 

2 8 9 


This table* it may as well be mentioned* although the fact is 
sufficiently obvious, includes not only those orphans who remain a per- 
manent charge upon the funds* but several thousands of others who 
were but temporarily such a charge* and who disappeared under death, 
desertion* reclamation* and from other causes* 

[At page XXV of Mr. Hobhouse’s Report* after a return of the 
Relief Committee’s cash balances at Its. 4*95*206-3-8 on 1st November 
1868, it is stated “ we (the committee) have arranged to transfer this 
rr sum to Government to be primarily applied to permanently provi- 
ding for the famine orphans* and any balance to go towards recoup- 
ing Government for the rice supplied to us for the purpose of 
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it was resolved that the Government should, for the presen t, make a 
grant of two rupeeB a month for every Buch child, and that the Com- 
mittee should supplement such graut to whatever extent was necessary 
in order to the due maintenance and care of the children. This 
arrangement was to last until the close of the year 1867, and in the 
meantime the Committee were to make other arrangements for the 
permanent maintenance of all children thrown upon the Committee 
for support from and after the 1st January 1868. 

The correspondence which ensued [will be found in Appendices 
XVII to XXI, [Orissa 1867 Report], and the following is briefly the 
result : — 

On the 31st December 1867, there were 1,486 children in the 
charge of guardians selected by the local Committees. 

As a fund for the maintenance of these children, the Committee 
are to make over their balances to Government. 

The Government is to pay Rs. 3 a month for each child ; — if a 
boy, up to the age of 17 ; if a girl, up to the age of 16. 

A sum of Rs. 20 is to be paid by Government to every boy on 
attaining the age of 17, and to every girl on attaining the age of 16 ; 
the same to be as a marriage portion to the girls, and as a starting 
fund to the boyB. 

Nominal rolls of the children have been made up to the 31st 
December 1867, and are appended to this report. 

The Commissioner, Collector, Civil Surgeon, or other local Officers 
for the time being, are to act as trustees of the fund. 

In Appendix XXII, [Orissa 1867 Report] will be found a table 
shewing all necessary details of the orphans and their respective places 
of custody, and containing in the margin the latest notes made 
by their guardians on the condition of certain of the principal 
orphanages. 

In pages 5 and 6 also of the Famine Commissioner's Report 
[Mr. Molony's,] and at pages 47 to 4 ( J of Mr, Kirkwood's Report 
[Cuttack,] and in other parts of the various local reports, will be found 
more or less detailed accounts of the orphans ; and the Committee 
cannot doubt but that, looking to the total abandonment on the part of 
their natural protectors of the children in the first instance, to their 
orphan condition, to the risks of what would have been something very 
nearly approaching to a state of slavery in the male, and of a life of 
prostitution in the female children, to the high and disinterested 
character of their present guardians, to the already improved physical 
and moral condition of the children, and to the sufficient monetary 
provision made for them, the most successful part of the Committee's 
proceedings have been in the provision made for these orphan and 
destitute children. 

This provision tolls at present (and as a matter of course) a tale 
of expenditure only; but hereafter, where many of these children, 
having received a highly practical and strictly moral education, shall 
marry and have families, and become settled amongst their fellow- 
country people, it is not too much to entertain a confident hope that 
in some of them and their descendants may be found the germ of at 
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IV* Calculation was to be made in the case of each chil^ as to 
the time that such child was likely to he a burden to its guardian, and 
as to the cost of such guardianship, and provision was to be madqto 
meet 8uch cost to such extent as the fund at the Committee's disposal 
admitted of, and to as much as possible the contentment of the guardian. 

These were the principles laid down, and the first application of 
them was made in the division of Chota Nagpore. 

It is not necessary to describe in detail the preliminary arrange- 
ments. It is sufficient to say that the orphans of that division were 
placed under the following guardianship, viz 


With the zemindar of Jhurria ... 12 

The zemindar of Manbazar ... 2 

The Ranee of Pundra ... ... 6 

Baboo Issur Chunder Ghosal ... 12 

The Rev. Mr. Onasch of Purulia ... 114 

The Rev. Mr. Batsch of Hazareebaugh 22 


Total ... 168 


And whilst the zemindars above-mentioned received the children to 
maintain them at their own expense, to the Rev. Missionaries there 
was accorded a capital sum of Rs 25,855, calculated as sufficient to 
maintain the children committed to their charge, making allowance 
for contingencies, uutil such time as the children should be of age to 
maintain themselves. 

In the matter, however, of the orphans committed to these latter 
gentlemen, there is an application for further assistance from the 
Deputy Commissioner of Maunbhoon, which the Committee forward in 
original for the favorable consideration and orders of II is Honor, 

These were the first orphans for whom the Committee were called 
upon to provide, but the claims from the province of Orissa were still 
more numerous ; and the history of the dealings with the orphans 
there will be found in detail [iu Appendices XVI to XXI of the 
Orissa 1867 Report.] 

When the Committee first commenced operations, there were 699 
orphans on the hands of various guardians ; and a precise account of 
them will be found in a communication from the Commissioner of 
Cuttack. [To bo found in Appendix XVI of the Orissa 1867 Report.] 

The question of the guardianship of those orphans had already 
been determined, and the question of the guardianship of any orphans 
coming in hereafter was, as we have above noted, to be left to the local 
Committees acting on the principles we have already described. 

It was obvious, however, that no permanent provision could be 
made for orphans in the province of Orissa so long as the people of 
that province were not recovered from the effects of the famine and 
scarcity, for so long would fresh children be pouring in, and so long 
would the parents, relatives, or friends of such children, refiain from 
reclaiming them. In consultation, therefore, with the Government, 
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helpless aijd diseased cripples who have similarly become public pen- 
sioners. 

0 We think it extremely desirable that a line should be drawn 
between the duties which Government will undertake and those which 
devolve on the voluntary efforts of a charitable public. Under all 
the circumstances of the past famine, we would recommend that, in 
addition to the temporary continuance of direct relief, where it may 
be required, which we understand to have been undertaken by the 
General Relief Committee, reliance should be placed on the charity of 
a liberal public for the support of the permanent charges left by the 
famine — the widows and the orphans. 

Orissa, 1867.— Mr. Hobhouse’s Report, pp. XIX— XXII. 

One of the first difficulties that the Committee had to meet arose 
out of the question as to the proper provision for, and disposal of, a 
large number of children of either sex, who had been, or who were 
being picked up here and there, throughout not only the province of 
Orissa, but the whole tract of country affected by the famine. 

These children were not, the Committee had reason to believe, all 
orphans, but the great majority of them were so, and those who were 
not, had, for the time at least, been deserted by their parents or other 
natural guardians. 

The first of these brought under the notice of the Committee were 
residents in Chota Nagpore, and as it was in the correspondence which 
passed in regard to these children that the Committee laid down 
definitely the principle that was to govern, at least the disposal of, and 
to some extent, the provision for, such children generally, this corres- 
pondence is given at length in Appendix XV.* 

The principle sketched out by our Chairman in his memorandum of 
2nd March 1867 was accepted generally by the Executive and the 
Central Committees, and by the Government, and may briefly be thus 
described: — 

I. The ages, names, personal description, place of birth or resi- 
dence, custody and parentage of the children, was ascertained and 
given as accurately as possible ; and proclamations were made at the 
localities indicated, and at all thannahs, calling upon any parents, 
relatives, or friends, to come forward and claim the children. 

II. If parents or other fit guardians of the children's creed came 
forward and claimed the children, they were to be given up to them, 
and some donation was to be made in support of them, 

III. If no such person came forward, the children were to he 
either left in the guardianship in which the Committee found them, or 
were, from time to time as they came in, to be made over to such 
guardianship as, beai’ing in mind the 2nd principle laid down, the local 
Committees might select, 


[ * Tho papers relating to the Cliofca Nagpore orphans in which the principles wore laid down 
are reprinted in this volume in small type frnmpp, X(jVI — UVI of the original report. The papers 
relating to tho Orissa orphans extend over 38 pages fooheap CIX — CXII.V dealing with details. 
Only the computation of expenditure is reprinted here . — [Compare also paras. 21—28 (pages 6 ,$) 
of Mr. Molonfs original Report .J — J. G. 
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Provision for Widows and Orphans. 

[Famine Enquiry Commissioners, Part II, paras. 12-14.] 

The residue of the famine to which we have alluded may be divi- 
ded into temporary, and in some sense permanent, charges on the pub- 
lic* 

The weekly and the convalescent form the temporary charge. The 
emaciated invalids must be tended till they are restored to health, or 
their sufferings are ended in death. The convalescents are employed 
in the convalescent gangs till they are well enough to be absorbed in 
the labor market of the country. Of these classes little more need 
be said. 

The more permanent charge may be generally divided into the 
widows and the orphans. The condition of the latter is obvious ; they 
must be supported. The class of widows requires some explanation. 
They are in considerable numbers at all the relief stations. Many 
are those who have been left destitute by the death in the famine of 
their natural protectors. But it must be admitted that a large pro- 
portion of them are not exactly in that position. They are generally 
elderly women who, in ordinary times, were maintained by relatives 
(often comparatively distant) who were not legally bound to do so, 
under that indigenous social poor-law to which we have alluded. 
“When the pressure of the famine became severe, and it was a struggle 
for life, people so situated were turned out iu large numbers. The 
very old of both sexes have probably succumbed. But there remain 
a large number of elderly women who have survived by the aid of 
public relief, and who are now (cither physically or by habit) unable 
to earn a livelihood by labor. Strictly speaking, they have just as 
much claim on their distant relatives as they ever had before the 
famine, and when the country is restored to its normal state, some of 
them may again find an asylum. But, on the other hand, they are 
people who, in any country in which there is a distinct provision for 
the poor, would have, in tho absence of immediate relatives, bound to 
support them, a clear claim to public relief; and in practice, now that 
they arc established as pensioners of the public, it would be extremely 
difficult to get rid of them. They may fairly say that, having saved 
their lives in the famine, we cannot let them die now, or turn them 
out on the chance of their being supported by others on whom their 
claim was never quite clear, and who, having once seen them other- 
wise supported, may now, under all the circumstances of their own 
condition, not improbably shut their doors against the return 
of these poor creatures. On the whole, then, without here 
expressing any opinion as to the degree to which it is proper to assume 
the charge of the general pauperism of the country, it seems to us 
that these poor women, that is the individuals now receiving relief, 
must be maintained till they can be otherwise provided for. The rolls 
may be weeded of undeserving objects; they may earn something by 
spinning and similar work; but for the most part their maintenance 
must fall on the public. To the widows must probably be added some 
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N. W, P., 1860 * 61 .— Oolonel Baird Smith, Section III. 

There is yet a third demand of the resources on the central com- 
mittees, the cogency of which few will be inclined to question. It is 
some permanent provision for the orphans of various ages who are sure 
to be left dependent on charity for support when the famine has passed 
away. At present the committees have taken no final action relative to 
these children, because it often happens that their parents reclaim them 
when they are in circumstances to support them. Allowing for such 
cases, and also for the reception of considerable numbers by respectable 
Hindoo or Mahomedan families, as is a common custom in times like 
these, there will still remain a large, though at present an unknown, 
number to be permanently provided for and reputably brought up. The 
Christian community will probably not permit their whole support to be 
a charge on the means of the central committees, and the practical course 
adopted will most likely be to grant a liberal donation from the commit- 
tees* funds to each of the orphanages into which the children may be dis- 
tributed, and to invest the same under proper conditions for their benefit. 
For this purpose I suppose that 2,00,000 rupees or £ 20,000 would 
suffice. 


[Hupeaa 2,70,000 was eventually assigned by the Relief Committee and funded to support the 
orphans and start them in life, (Mr. Girdloetono’s Memoir para. 14$, footnote) — J, Q.J 


Moradabad, 1860 - 61 .— -Mr. John Strachey, Collector. 

£5. Orphan Children .— The cases have not been numerous in 
which it has been necessary to make permanent provision for the sup- 
port of orphan children. It appeared to the Magistrate that there was 
only one legitimate manner of disposing of such cases ; this was to 
make over the children to respectable persons of their own faith, who 
were willing to receive them, taking of course every care and precaution 
that was possible. No difficulty has been experienced in finding 
charitable persons who are glad to undertake this duty, and who 
are fit to be entrusted with it. Seven children were thus provided 
for up to the end of April. 
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mohurrir was added ; eaoh Inspector was allowed 2 chuprassses, chiefly* 
for the purpose of conveying his lists daily to the Deputy Collector, 

Orissa, 1867.— Distribution of Rice, 

(Mr, Hobhouse’s Report.) 

This may be very shortly described as follows : — 

The recipients of this gratis relief were— 

P/. — Persons physically incapable of gaining a livelihood, 

2nd . — Persons requiring aid to supplement a livelihood. 

3 rcl . — Persons able to work, for whom no work could be found, 
but only until suoh work was found. 

4/7/, — Persons in very exceptional cases (purdah women for 
instance) preferring from caste prejudices to starve 
rather than work. 

The modes of it were : — 

lstf. — By the issue of a certain quantity of cooked rice twice a day 
to residents at the [Relief] centres. 

2nd . — By the issue of raw rice on the system of 20 days’ supply 
to last a month, and on the ticket system. 


1860-61— N. W. P. 

(Mu. Gibdlestone's Memoir, paha. 127.) 

The purdah-nuBheen women formed a claps, whom it was very 
_ n n ■■ i , difficult to provide for with the cer- 

Provision for PurdDii-nuBheen women. , , , , 

tainty that the kindness of boverament 
was not abused. In Agra the most respeotable of the city Punches 
were employed to make a house-to-house visitation, and ascertain who 
were worthy objects of charity. This done, one day’s wages and a 
sufficient supply of cotton wero given to every woman, with the 
intimation that if, oil or before the following morning, she returned the 
cotton iu the shape of thread, she would receive another day’s wages 
and cotton sufficient to employ her for another day. 


On Yillnge or Home Relief, see also page under SPINNING 
RELIEF 1 bGO -01, Mr. John SLracliey, ( ollector. 
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these segisiers were then forwarded to the Deputy Collector. The 
information they furnished was as follows : — 

* Register B. — (1) name and number on register; (2) agoandoasto ; 
(8) number in the family, (<?) adults, (b) children ; (4) former profes- 
sion, (5) whether he possesses any land or has any meaus of livelihood 
at present ; ((3) from what cause he is unable to support liimself ; (7) 
Inspector’s remarks, (8) Deputy Collector’s remarks. 

Register A. was the same as above, except columns 3 and 4, which 
should be hen ded respectively, (3) husband’s name ; (4) husband living 
or not, and, if not, with whom the woman lives. 

Provided with these registers the Deputy Collector should visit the 
village, note inaccuracies and amount of relief ihntit appears to him 
the persons should receive ; and on the day fixed for first distribution 
present a ticket to each person borne on the Inspector’s list and approved 
by himself. The tickets are in books with counterfoil. They state (1) 
No. of ticket ; (2) date ; (3) Register and No. on Register ; (4) at what 
depdt payable; (5) quantity to be given, (6) how long supplies to last 
for ; (7) name of person, in whose favor given, (8) signature of Deputy 
Collector. 

The ticket, then given to the person relieved forms the evidence of 
the first distribution. At the second distribution the ticket is presented 
by the owner, and the amount of rice given at that distribution is 
entered on its baok ; thus, “ 2nd District, 20th August, 20 seers,” 
and then follow the initials of the Deputy Collector. The amount of 
rice stated is then issued and the ticked returned to its owner, and so 
on at subsequent distributions ; a similar note being in each case made 
by the Deputy Collector on the counterfoil. As his vouoher, the 
Darogah of the store at which the distribution takes place draws up 
a list as he issues the rice, stating for each recipient, (t) name, (2) 
village, (3) pergunnah, (4) quantity of rice given ; and this list when 
duly attested by the Deputy Collector should accompany his next 
accounts as a voucher. 

That the Deputy Collector should himself visit daily two or three 
villages here and there, especially when the lists are first drawn up, and 
personally check the Inspector’s lists are points of great importance to 
the effectual working of this relief. At one distribution the date on 
which the next will take place should he made known. "When the cir- 
cumstances of any individual appear to warrant a supposition that he 
is getting more and more capable to procure his own livelihood, a 
diminution in the amount of food given him may ^ be advantageously 
made as a preliminary step to withdrawal of all relief. 

I must add a few remarks on the establishments allowed to Deputy 
„ Collectors and Inspectors, and it must be remem- 
to E the Couiotoia bored that, though during the year 1867, this 

who conducted this distri- house relief formed their ohief duty, the Deputy 
utl0n * Collectors also had to inspect the wmochuttm 

the sale golalis, the light labor gangs, and the spinning and weaving 
operations. 

Each Deputy Collector was allowed 1 writer, 1 mohurrir, 2 chup- 
rassees, and 2 dawk peons. If press of work required it another 
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day of distribution, when the tickets will be cancelled. The tickets 
should be numbered in a regular series for the district, aud* issued as 
much as possible by villages, All from the same village would be 
payable on the same day. The bearer should be paid, but the holders 
should be allowed to arrange for thus taking their supplies, either 
through the Surbarakar, or any one else iu whom they might have 
confidence, and orders should be issued to the Zemindars to provide 
easy access to the place of distribution to parties who wished to 
come themselves. I would give supplies to last a fortnight.” 

On the 26rd March the Special Commissioner writes, on the same 
subject : — 

“ System of village relief as oarried out in some parts of the Cuttack 
and Pooree districts. 

“ Inspectors are sent round in villages to make lists of persons 
who are incapable of laboring, either temporarily or permanently, 
and to give tickets for a monthly supply of rice, being not more than 
20 seers for an adult as full maintenance allowance. For those not 
wholly incapable of working, smaller quantities to be given in propor- 
tion to the degree of destitution, to last a month, on the prin- 
ciple that the recipient should support himself for so many days by 
what work he could manage. Where no work is procurable, desti- 
tute persons to be admitted to relief proportioned to the degree of 
destitution. 

The Inspectors to satisfy themselves by personal inspection of the 
houses what persons are fitting objects, and the Deputy Collector to oheok 
the lists as they are sent in daily, in one or more of the villages done 
by each Inspector ; a day somewhat in advance to be fixed for distribu- 
tion at particular place where all ticket-holders should be ordered to 
present themselves, and the Deputy ColLeotor should thou personally 
superintend the issue of the rioe, cancelling and taking away the tickets 
of those who are not considered worthy objects, and endorsing those of 
the parties admitted to relief with the date and quantity of rice given, 
and the date of the next distribution. 

“ Distribution to bo arranged for all the villages to receive from one 
depot, so that they may fall within two or three consecutive days iu the 
month, in order that the Deputy Collector may be able to be 
present at second distribution. This may be done by giving a larger 
or smaller quantify at first, according to the time to elapse before the 
next distribution is over, or less than a month 

“ An acourate list of the number of tickets and quantity of rice 
distributed each time to be signed by the Deputy Collector and handed 
to the mohurrir in charge of the golali as a voucher for his account, and 
the Inspector's list to be kept by the Deputy Collector, and a copy filed 
at the golak for the guidance of any officer who may subsequently be 
deputed to distribute. If the Deputy Collector cannot arrange to 
be present himself at second distribution, he should depute a trust- 
worthy Inspector to distribute and endorse the tickets as at first.” 

When the Inspector visited a village first of all for the purposes of 

Duties mcumbpnt on makin g U P tii® lisL, he had to enter females in 
the actual distributors of a separate register from the males j the former 
th,srellef ‘ being Register A., the latter Register B, and 
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Inspector liad to proceed to distressed localities, and, after personal 
inspection, .draw up lists of those deserving of relief. The Deputy 
Collector had then to go round, and here aud there check these lists. 
Th&,people whose names had "been entered in the lists were directed by 
the Inspectors to attend on a fixed day at one of the neighbouring 
golahs, when a ticket for rice was givon by the Deputy Collector to all 
approved candidates, and rice, according to the amount stated on the 
ticket so given, was, in the presenoe of the Deputy Collector, served out 
by the person in charge of the golah, The distributions were held 
monthly. The amount given was generally not sufficient for the entire 
maintenance, but enough, . perhaps, to support the persons relieved for 
20 days m the month, leaving him to support himself during the othof 
10 days by the earnings of his month/s labor. the physical ability 
of the recipients increased, the supply given was first of all diminished 
m quantity, and then altogether withdrawn. 

Money for thatching purposes (in some cases thatching materials) 
and clothing were also freely given throughout the district. 

Rules for Village (or Home) Relief in CJuttack, 1867 . 

(Mu. Kirkwood, C.S., Relief Managed.) 

The rules for this relief may be gathered from tho following 
extracts : — 

In a circular issued by the Special Commissioner (Relief ) on the 
16th March J 807, he writes : — 

“ The system of relief by cooked food, there is no doubt, is not 
efficient to supply many of those who are incapable of labor, and 
have no means of supporting themselves. 

a “ The only plau thought feasible for introducing a system of relief 
by issues of raw rice is by tickets. 

“ The district should be divided into as many sub-divisions as 
practicable, eaoh under a Deputy Collector, who should be assisted by 
three or four Inspectors. 

“ lasts of persons temporarily or permanently incapable of labor 
should be oalled for, through the Zemindar* by villages, and those 
should be checked by Inspectors or Deputy Collectors iu person. 
Tickets will then b© issued by the Deputy Collector, which will entitle 
the party to roceive a fortnightly supply of grain. 

“The Deputy Collector will be the only person to issue tickets for 
gratuitous relief by raw rice, and this after ocular demonstration of 
the necessity by himself, or his Inspector : and for this purpose, after 
the lists have been made out, the Zemindaris agents should bo required 
to assemble tho persons at a convenient place for a number of villages. 
No person, though there may be ooular demonstration of his incapa- 
city to labor, will be entitled to a ticket after the lists have closed, 
except under a certificate from the SurbaTakarf that he has not been 
included in the list, with the reason for his being excluded. Certifi- 
cate to be filed when the ticket is granted. List of casualties among 
tioket-lioldors to be given in at the oentro by the Surberakar on each 

It wb afterwards found that neither zeinindaw, nor c.'moom?oo'^ , lists could bo relied on, 
Practically the lists 1m d to be compiled by the Relief Department — J. G*1 
[t tiurbttralcar head man of village, J 
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was cancelled, or further inquiry made. Tho particulars of each ticket 
were then entered in tlie order of its endorsement in the DeputyC<dLsctor ? s 
English register of the golah from which the rice was to be paid. A cor- 
responding Oory ah register was prepared tobe kept by the golahmohueriv, 
and was signed on each page by the Deputy Collector, after he had 
compared it with his own. Tims each group of villages was finished one 
after another until (lie whole had been relieved, Tho Deputy Collector 
then took to regular inspection of all relief measures, and cancelled the 
tickets, month by month, of those who appeared no longer to need help. 

The same system of tickets and registers was observed in the two 
circles in which only miscellaneous relief was given. All the superior 
officers were also provided with money, with which they relieved urgent 
cases not admitting of delay. The amount given was small in cases, and 
was only intended to last until the recipients could obtain a ticket for rice, 
Reports of distress sent in by the police and others were forwarded 
to the officer to whose circle the petitioner belonged, and werer duly 
investigated by Mm or his Inspector. In many oases such inform- 
ation turned out to be fictitious, especially as regards reported deaths 
from starvation. These in almost every case had, it is true, aotually 
occurred, but during the previous year, 1866. 

The greatest difficulty met with was in the conduct of the people 
themselves, who left their villages before the arrival there of the Inspec- 
tors, clamoured round the Deputy Colleotor in crowds, and almost entirely 
, . . . . . .. „ upset all his arrangements for the issue 

Difficulties n. carding out , hfc . J tickets to certain _ villages only on 

ceriain fixed dates. In addition to this may be mentioned the difficulty 
of travelling after the first breaking of the rains, and that of procuring 
provisions at all times, both being aggravated by the character of the 
poople. The aveingo quantity of rice given to each person was small, 
but it must be remembered that the larger portion of those relieved 
were aged or infirm people, and children. In other caseB, full subsis- 
- tence allowance was purposely withheld, in order that the recipients 
might be compelled to do something for themselves to eke out the 
supply which they had obtained gratuitously : had they got more they 
would have been doubtless more contented, though, less really benefited. 
Dormer inmates of ehiiltcrs , howevor, received a largo quantity, as 
their circumstances were ontirely different. Tho village relief was 
finished in about three months. The result of it and also of distribu- 
tions of money (which was a part of the system) has been satisfactory, 
and enabled the relief officers to carry out the rapid breaking up of the 
centres which lias already been alluded to. 


Cuttack, 18157.— Mr. Kirkwood, C.S., Relief Manager. 

This reliei, first commonced in May 18G7, was carried on 
Village rciiof, with marked advantage till November. 

Tho system was as follows : — Lists 
° i V . deserving persons were formed by respectable natives 
entertained as Relief Inspectors on Its. 100 per mensem, and Its. SO 
travelling allou unco. Two or ihroo of these were attached to each 
Deputy Collector who hud to supervise their proceedings. The 
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many hundreds of villages, some more than once relieved, the Committee 
trust that the total sum expended will not be considered excessive. 

The following abstract shows at one glance the result of this 
species of relief : — 


Distuiot 

2fo. of persona 
relieved. 

I 

Cobl. •Cwti*ryewon 

per mtmlli. 

Cuttack .. . 

Pooree 

Total 

i 

i 

148,020 

09,720 

Its. A. 1\ | 
00,857 10 0 

71,022 9 0 

Rs. A. V. 

0 10 R 

1 0 11 

217,740 

1,7.1,SH0 3 9 | 0 13 0 

1 


Pooree, 1867. —Mr. Toynbee, O.S., Relief Manager. 


Village relief. 


The distribution of raw rice at centres liad, as has been 

related, partially existed as a measure 
of relief from the beginning of the 
year ; but it was confined almost entirely to the people 
of the villages at which there were centres, and was not carried out 
on any definite system. As the introduction of the village relief 
plays an important part of the history of the recovery of the district, 
it will be well to describe briefly the principles on which it was conducted. 

Mode of conducting the Allege relief. Th ® (2,4,73 square miles) 

was, for tins purpose, divided mto five 
u circles each of which wub placed under the management of a Deputy 
Collector or other superior officer, having under him Inspectors and 
an adequate subordinate staff of peons, messengers, &c. The regular 
system of house-to-house village relief was only undertaken in three 
circles as they embraced the tracts which had suffered most, and there 
was not time or opportunity to extend it farther : — In tho other two 
circles a Deputy Collector and Inspectors gave relief to all those whom 
they met with during their Inspection tours, who needed it. The 
number of persons whom they thus relieved realised the expectation 
at first entertained, viz , that those who were iu real need of aid would 
easily make their casos known for themselves without being Bought 
out by Inspectors and others at their homes. The mode of conducting 
the house-to-house relief in the three distressed circles was this : Tho 
Inspectors, of whom each Deputy Collector had three, went from house 
to house, giving tickets to those who seemed to them to need relief. 
At the same time they informed the recipients of the day and place 
fixed for them to receive their rice from the Deputy Collector. These 
had previously been determined by him ; and by going to a village 
here and there he (the Deputy Collector) was able to check the In- 
spector’s work and prevent abuses. A further check was exercised on 
the day of distribution when, if the ticket holder appeared a fit 
object for relief, he received his rice, and either a new Deputy Col- 
lector’s tioket or an endorsement on his old Inspector’s ticket, by which 
he was authorized to draw a similar monthly supply from tire god owns 
stated therein. If not apparently in need of help, his Inspector’s tiokeb 
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avocations ; and secondly, to afford reliof to those who from ^casta pre- 
judices, or from inability to leave their homes, br for other reasons, 
could not resort to, or obtain relief from the centres. 

The first efforts in the direction of this relief were made through 
Deputy Collectors out on duty during their usual cold weather tours 
in 1806-67. To these gentlemen raw rice was entrusted, and they 
delivered it gratuitously to all apparently deserving persons in the 
villages they visited, at the rate of 20 days’ supply to last a month. 

Their agency was superseded between the months of April and 
August 1867 by that of Deputy Colleotors and Inspectors employed 
under the Committee, and these agents made a systematic inspection 
and lour of all the villages in those parts where village relief seemed 
most requisite. These parts were the inundation and coast tract of the 
district of Cuttack, and the coast tract of the district of Pooree, especi- 
ally in the neighbourhood of the Chilka Lake. 

The Inspectors led the way and made lists in each village of all 
persons apparently deserving of relief. The Deputy Collectors fol- 
lowed, cheeked the lists by inspecting the persons in those lists, and 
enquiring into then circumstances, and administered relief, either by 
a donation of money or of clothing, or by sales of rice at reduced 
rates, or by gratis distribution of raw rice at the rate of 20 days' sup- 
ply to last a month, or by the issue of tickets for the receipt of rice from 
the relief depots, or by some one or more of these meanB combined. 

No doubt the system was abused, and there were instances of 
such abuse in the issue of raw rice, in persons concealing their cir- 
cumstances in order to receive more relief, in some persons obtaining 
tickets for relief at two different centres, in Surbarakars* extorting 
money on pretence of securing relief tickets, in the police extorting 
money on pretence of tolls from ticket-holders on their way to take 
relief from the dep6ts, and so on ; but on the other hand, the distri- 
bution of relief in the villages produced many and obvious good effects. 
It opened out village stocks ; it gave confidence generally ; it saved 
many from the terrible death of starvation who were prevented by 
caste prejudices, or by the inability to move, or by the honest fear 
of elmmo and contamination, or by the unwillingness to break up the 
family home, from resorting for relief away from home. It rendered 
a people physically reduced by want of sufficient or of suitable food, a 
people found to be feeding in many places on wild roots and vegetables, 
capable once again to labor in producing the fruits of the soil ; 
it provided the means of shelter to the housolesB, and of ololhing to 
the destitute ; and so it provided safeguards against more than the 
ordinary sicknesses of the year, and against possible epidemics ; and 
above all, it brought back or it retained the laboring population at 
their proper homes and their usual avocations : and so it tended more 
than any measure towards restoring the status quo of the province. 

The financial ressults of such measures must, of course, tell a tale of 
expenditure only ; and accordingly such is the tale told in table pii], 
page [£t] : but when it is remembered that this expenditure is spread 
over a period of some six months, and comprehends the relief of 


[*Surbarakar, head man of village,] 
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North-Western Provinces, 1860-61.— Colonel Baird Smith. 

25. By the combined action of this machinery of relief, Fullering 
that is visible and tangible, or that declares itself openly and seeks 
help, may be, and in largo measure is, met and mitigated, But there 
are forms of suffering which as yet no part of our relief system hu* reached 
or, as at present constituted, can reach. I have already alluded to tho 
cruel sufferings of certain tribes in the famine tract, whose low qualifi- 
cations as cultivators make their lands as little useful in supporting 
them as they can be. But in addition to such habits, these men have 
a pride of race and family that keeps them away alike from our relief 
houses when helpless, and our relief works when oapable of work, and they 
deliberately prefer to remain in their wretched villages and die, rather than 
either to seek for charity or to work on public works. Such has been, 
the uniform experience hitherto in the districts where these tribes of 
Rajpoot descent, Goojurs, and others of the same type, predominate. 
"We totally fail in administering help to them, and of the sad mortality 
among them, theie can, I believe, be no reasonable dcubfc ; yet howto 
meet this case is extremely difficult. Help, in the way of temporary 
or permanent relief from demands for land revenue, is willingly accepted 
and has been largely given ; but to relieve people from a tax only, when 
nearly all the produce of the land on which they ordinarily live has 
perished, iB a mere shadow of relief. The reputation of these people for 
common honesty is unhappily so low, that even their head men cannot 
be trusted to distribute relief among them ; and for supervision in any 
systematic way, the ordinary district agency is quite inadequate, It is 
possible perhaps, that the funds of the Central Committees, now so 
ample, might be drawn upon to meet the expense of such an addition 
to the ordinary district agency as would suffice to ensure these people 
being relieved in their own villages, to such an extent as would 
keep them alive. As a general rule, and under ordinary circum- 
stances, it may be right that if a man will not work, no more shall ho eat; 
but it is hard to reconcile ourselves to the belief that it can be right to 
leave men, women, and children to perish in the miseries of famine, 
because the adults of the race are under the dominion of perverted 
feelings. I have accordingly addressed the President of tho Central 
Committee at Agra, among whose members are gentlemen who know 
well, from personal knowledge, the peculiarities of the races I am re- 
ferring to, and have sought for this distressing subject their careful 
consideration. 

Omsrt, 1867 (Mr. [Sir] C. B. Hothouse, President, Calcutta Relief Committee). 

The object of this relief was two-fold : first, to thin the numbers 
at the oentres, and to lead the people back to their homes and usual 
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injuriously contracted by the authorities at the time when prices were 
rising j and it would not he fair, on the other hand, to present theresulting 
diminution of numbers as a proof that prices had nothing to do with dis- 
tress. But experience has shown in almost every instance throughout the 
provinces that prices, though they may indicate a state of affairs in 
which famine is impending, cannot be regarded as an infallible test 
of distress. 

The following remarks in the introductory 
mwidforMiiof 11089 ° f d °" c ^ a P ter to the Administration Export of 1868-GO, 
" 1 ,8 bear upon this subject : — 

“ The severest distress often supervened without warning upon 
apparent ease and comfort. This was seen more or less in most places, 
and in some the vicissitudes wore very striking and very sudden. 
When the Lieutenant-Governor passed through Bijnour about the 
SOth November, there was as yet no symptom of want. By the 
^beginning of December, distress and even despair had seized upon the 
district. Again, the rain in December and January afforded relief and 
employment^ and inspired new hopes, but in a mouth or six weeks want 
again returned in redoubled force, and relief had at once to be pro- 
vided for some twenty thousand of the starving poor, So in Bareilly 
the harvest had been tolerable, wheat sold at 16 seers per rupee in 
May 1869, and no scarcity was apprehended. But prices rapidly rose 
in June to 12 seers, and in July to between 8 and 9, and suddenly the 
Magistrate found himself beset by several thousands of the poor 
clamorous for food. There was no interval or pause between apparent 
plenty and dearth bordering upon famine” 

In Bareilly, therefore, a sudden rise in prices did uncover a great 
_ ... amount of suffering and distress, but, generally 

rei y an excop ion. speaking, the quotations of the market gave no 

warning. It is impossible to say what degree of pinching and priva- 
tion the poor labouring population will not be prepared to endure. 
High price Of food cm P™™fcd that the condition of agriculture and 
indication of impending trade is such as to give them hope of employment. 
distress * It is undoubtedly true that, when wheat rises to 

three times the usual price, famine is to be apprehended, but no one 
can venture to assert that need for relief will not be urgent long before 
- . ,, . , prices have reached that maximum, or that the 

tost need for lcUefis to need will not altogether cease, though prices may 
undertake tentative opera- have risen still higher, Markets, therefore, 
' K>nfi ' should be closely watched with the view of esti- 

mating the stock of food supplies, but there is no tost of distress save 
the tentative opening of poor-liouses and relief works, in which labour 
is rigidly exacted. All necessary preparations may be made when 
wheat rises to 10 or 12 seers for the rupee, but nothing except trial 
and experience will indicate the moment for active operations, 
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Dur ing times of dearth the inferior food-stuffe become dearer in 
proportion than the superior kinds do- (Mr. Plowden’s 
comparative table for N.-W. Provinces, 1832 to 1869.) 

[Extracted from Mr. Henvey’b Memoir.] 

The Secretary to the Central Committee, Mr. W. Chichele Plowden, 
has entered in his report an interesting table of 
11 wS F ices of th ? main staples of food daring the famine 
with those of previous compared with rates ruling m former years. The 
table is given below. It must of course be observed 
that the rates in columns 5, 6, and 7 are those registered for the period 
daring which poor-house relief was administered, not the general averages 
from July 1808 to March 1870 : — 
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L?H(motary n secrotary Mr. Piowdou adds the following observations 


“The first column, giving the average decennial rate of wheat for 
the ten years ending 1842, is taken from a report of Mr. Bird's u*hen 
relinquishing office as Member of the Revenue Hoard, The decennial 
rate given in the second column is taken from the monthly price- currents 
published in the Government Gazette, and from the same source have 
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been taken the eutries in columns 3 and 4; columns 5, 6, and 7 have 
been filled up from the weekly price current now compiled by the 
Allahabad Revenue Board by order of the Imperial Government. It is 
fco be regretted that no information is available from which conclusions 
might be come to regarding the rise in prices in the past forty years in 
the Jhansie and Benares Divisions, such as may bo formed by a compa- 
rison of the entries in the first two columns for many of the other districts. 
The rise in prices throughout the country is brought out in startling 
relief by contrasting columns 1 and 2 with one another, while the pres- 
sure of the famine is not inaccurately indicated by a comparison of column 
5 with column 2. The entry for column 1 against Allahabad would 
appear to be incorrect, but as it stands thus in Mr. Bird's statement, 
it has been left as it is* In Cawnpore and Futtehpore the selling-rate 
(decennial rate) is given in Mr. Bird's statement as 29 and 28 seers, and 
it is hardly conceivable that the Allahabad average should have been 18 
seers, when in the neighbouring districts the rates wore so conspicuously 
higher. It is not improbable, therefore, that the entry against Allaha- 
bad is a lapsus pennoe for 28 instead of L8." 

It may also be noted that according to the above table in Lullutpore 
during 1868-69 joar was only a seer cheaper than 

tbe F c«unniuXuble. n wheat ' In ^ansie both bajra and joar were 
nearly three seers cheaper. 

Bijnour . — The price of wheat in 1869 was more than three times 
the rate from 1832 to 1842. Bajra and joar were dearer than wheat. 

Moradabad . — Compared with the period from 1832 to 1842, wheat 
had risen in the decennial period ending 18G8 by 39 per cent. The 
price of wheat in J 869 was more than 5 seers dearer than the rate 
prevailing in the famine year 1860-61, and bajra was dearer than 
wheat, 

Bndaon . — The price of wheat from 1858 to 1868 was nearly 25 
per cent, higher than from 1832 to 1842. The rate in I860 was higher 
than in 1861, and both bajra andyotfr were dearer than wheat, 

Bareilly . — The increase in the decennial period ending 1868 was 
about 16 per cent. The price of wheat in 1869 was higher than in 
1861, and bajra and joar were as dear as wheat. 

Shajehanpore . — The rate quoted for wheat was only for a few 
weeks in the autumn. 

Muttra < — The increase during the period from 1858 to 1868 equals 
27 per cent. Bajra iu 1869 was dearer thau wheat in 1861, 

Furruckabad . — The increase in the price of wheat shown by columns 
1 and 2 is about 33 por cent* Bajra and joar in 1869 were three seers 
dearer than toheat in 1861. 

The rates appear fco be higher than in Jhansie and Lullut* 
pore. But the explanation is that the period taken into calculation in 
fchti^case of the former district is a few months at the height of the 
famine, while the average iu the two latter extends over 14 months. 

BpndQ .— The high price of wheat compared with the rates in 1861 
is remarkable. 
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But peihaps the most noticeable point is the extreme dearness of 
the coarse grains, bajra and joar, in many of the 
of ttfl districts. These are grains on which large numbers 
€MU u & of poor people usually depend for subsistence. As 

has been stated in several of the narratives, there were times when 
neither bajra nor joar could be bought at all, and the poor were driven 
to eat roots, and weeds, and water-nuts, 

Another proof of the great dearth of food is to be found in the higher 
rates prevailing in 1869 compared with those in the 
Comparis/m of high- previous years of famine, 1837-38 and 1860-61. The 
1860 ^ 6*1 i860, following table has been compiled from Mr. Girdle- 

stones report on past famines in the North-Western 
Provinces and from the statement of wheat appended to this narrative 

Wheat . 


Distbict. 

Highest price 
in 1837-38. 

ITighest price 
in 1860-61. 

Highest price 
in I860. 


S. 

0. 

9. 

0. 

S. 

C. 

AUygurh 

18 

0 

10 

4 

8 

4 

Allahabad ... 

17 

8 

16 

4 

9 

0 

Cawnpore ... ... ... 

13 

8 

16 

0 

9 

2 

Fanuckabad ... 

12 

8 

13 

0 

9 

0 

Muttra 

12 

0 - 

9 

0 

8 

8 

Agra 

11 

8 

9 

12 

8 

2 

Banda 

10 

0 

19 

8 

7 

16 

Bouluridsliuhur ... ... ... 

8 

0 

.M 

... 

8 

11 


From this it appears that neither the famine of 1837-38 nor the 
Bernards on tko com- famine of 1860-61 can compare with the famine of 
parative table, 1868-69 in reference to the effect of the drought on 

the price of the main staple. It must he admitted of course that 
prices had generally risen since the two former periods, and probably 
wages had also increased ; but if the view taken in this narrative be 
correct— if the main cause of distress was the want of employment 
rather than the want of food— then the selling rate of grain indicates 
absolutely the pressure of famine, for it is evident that when a labourer 
cauuot earn wages he must starve or live on his savings, and the higher 
the price of bread becomes the sooner his savings will be exhausted. 
"Whether high rates are an infallible test of actual distress, that is 
to say, whether it can be surely predicted that when the price of what 
rises beyond a certain limit Government must be prepared to open poor- 
houses and start relief works, is another matter which will be discussed 
hereafter. The fact that the famine of 1868*69 did not assume the fatal 
„ . M a., a. dimensions of the two previous calamities must, there- 
mine of 1869 was not lore, be explained otherwise than by a comparison or 
so diautvmu ** pre- food- rates in the three periods. The people must either 
mmb tmiim% have been better prepared to withstand the pressure, 

or the Government must have been more successful in coping with.it. In 
the writer’s [Mr. Henvey’s] opinion the fact is attributable to both causes. 
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PRICES FROM 1S62 TO 1S60 IN THE PATNA AND 
.BIIAUGULPORE DIVISIONS 

From Mr, Cockei'elTs Report 

Statement s homng the avet age pnccs of the edible g> mm m most gene) al 
use amongst the poorei classes %n the sevei al Distucts of the Patna 
and Bhaugalpoi e Divisions , including the Sonthal per gunnahs i dm mg 
the foui years pnvions to 1866. 


District 

Dcscuptionof edi 
bio gi uns in most 
ficnoiul us< bj tho 
pooior classes 

1802 

1863 

1804 

ISOo 



Setia 

Chit 

Seers 

Glut 

Stors 

Gbit 

ScUH 

Glut 

Patna Division 










( 

Rico 

82 


R« 


20 


10 


Ghumpanm < 

Indmn coi n 

t4 


ID 


15 


24 


< 

Pulses 

« 


23 


20 


mm 


r 

Riuj 

25 


27 

8 

20 


12 


Oja ] 

Indi in roi n 

82 


40 


17 


KTtV 


Giam 

20 


11 

8 

29 


16 


c 

Pulses 

J4 


43 


39 


18 


r 

Rico 

80 

8 

20 

6 

25 

1 

16 



Ghana 

11 

13 

87 

5 

28 

13 

21 

2 

Pftlni < 

Pulses 

40 

5 

51 

8 

44 

2 

25 


c 

Indian corn 

38 

a 


8 

23 

15 

21 

2 

r 

Rico 

48 

6 


8 

27 

4 

13 


Sai uil < 

Indmn com 

04 


62 


16 


15 

14 

l 

Pulses 

30 


42 


3a 


lb 


r 

Ricp 

30 


2j 


20 


12 


fclnh ibad < 

Indi in com 

44 


4) 


28 


10 


l 

Pulses 

10 


mm 


23 


14 


c 

Rico 

32 


3n 


28 


12 


Un hoot i 

Indmn com 

35 


42 


13 


10 


l 

Pulses 

32 


35 


32 


14 


Bhatjgulpoei Division 










( 

Rice 

27 


2b 

8 

25 


mm 

2 

Bhaugulpoia 1 

Indian coin 



88 


3L 


Efl 

5 

l 

Pulses 



22 

11 

22 


mwm 

12 

( 

Rico 

30 


31 


2b 




Monghyi < 

Indian coin 

43 


52 


40 




l 

Pulses 

23 


27 


27 



8 

( 

Rica 



30 


31 


El 


Purneah < 

Gram 



21 

8 

22 


mm 

2 

X 

Pulses 



21 

4 

21 

MM 

Ka 

8 

Sonthal Pleq-unnahs 










( 

Rico 

85 


30 


22 


14 


Deoghui < 

Indian coin. 

15 


50 


40 


18 


( 

, Pulses 

21 


18 


li 


11 


( 

' Rico 

W 

8 

34 

12 

25 

14 

10 


Doomka < 

Indian com 

CO 


-o 


GO 


mm 


C 

. Pulses 

40 


30 


25 


L0 


Qoddft 

Rico 

35 


35 


35 


18 

8 

f 

Rice 

27 

12 

20 

2 

21 

12 

13 

2 

Pakour { 

Indmn com 

40 


27 

10 

23 

2 


0 

l 

. Pulses 

23 

2 

20 

8 

22 

5 

14 



1 Rica 

80 

12 

30 

12 

23 


IS 


Rajjuohal j 

. Indian com 

45 


25 


20 


30 



■* r R < OCKERELD, 

Calcutta, 15 th Mai ch 1807 Legal Rcmcmln ancei , on Special Duty 
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P It ICES, 


ABSTRACT OF BRICES IN 

(Abridged from Mr. 


District. 

Description of edible 
fcraiu in use by the 
poorer classes. 

Quantity of rice in seers of 80 lolnhs procurable for ono mpeo 

1805 and 

September 

I860. 

October 

1805. 

November 

1805. 

December 

1805. 

January 

1800. 

February 

1800. 

Ubumparuu 

Rico ... 

IB 

ID 

15 

11 

12 total 

105 

tJya 

Do. ... 

7 to 10 

7 to 10 

0 to ID 

01 to 15 

9 to 14 

122 to 131 

Patna 

Do. ... 

llito 12*3 

101 to 11 

10} to 12* 

12 to 14 

14 to 21 

15 tolS 

Sai'uii 

Do. ... 

m 

10 

72 to 18 

9 to 14? 

9 to 14 

10 to 131 

Shuhubud... 

Do. ... 


■ 

ia to 134 

121 to 131 

121 to 131 

12 to It 

TU'lioofc 

Do. ... 

fi toll 

n 

0 to 13 

0 toll 

9 to 10 

8 toll 


ABSTRACT OF PRICES IN THE 

(Abridged from Mu. 


Districts. 

to Q 
§6 

■3|l 

e s 5 

laf 

ill 

gap. 

Quantity of rice in seers of 80 tolahs procurable for one rupee 

1805 and 

September 

1805. 

October 

1805. 

Novcmbor 

1805. 

Decembor 

1805. 

January 

18GQ. 

February 

ISGG. 

Bhaugulporo . . 

Rice ... 

101 

134 

Ill 

U 1 

10 

131 

MonRbyr 

Do. ... 

12 to 15 

10 toll 

101 to 15 

05 to 13 

10 to 13 

8 toll 

Purueuh | 

Do. ... 

12 to 15 

10 toll 

105 to IB 

05 to 13 

10 to 13 

B toll 

Sonthal P<?r« 








t/unnahs. 








Deoghur 

m 


li 




10 

13 

Doomka 

2 





...... 

ICi 

16i 

GoUda 

gSgjfe 

20 1 

IS 

IS 

18 

18 

18 

IVikour 

2§|g§ 

10 to 17 

16 1 

13 ton 

12 to 10 

121 to 13 

15 to 10 

U'ljmehal 

Do. 

20 

26 

20 

IB to 20 

12 lolSt, 

to 10 































TRICES. ' 2 'JO 

TIIE IATNA DIVISION— 18054)0. 

Cockerell’s Report.) 


flfc the iliJTorent grain bazara throughout the district during the period botwcou September 
November 1800. 


Mnrcb 

JS0Q. 

April 

1800. 

Mny 

i860. 

Juno 

1800. 

■ 

August 

iaoc. 

September 

1806. 

October 

IbGO. 

Novombei 

1806. 

10} 

Q* 

01 

81 

fll 

02 

L21 

101 

Hi 

1V)4 to Vi 

mm 

8 to 10 


7Uo 01 


81 to 04 

Oto 10 

9 to 13 

ID to 18 

12 to 124 

m to 12 

io to mi 

01 lo 11 

11 to 121 

III to 12 

d: to is 

13 to 171 

7 to 131 

7 to 124 

7 to 114 

7 to 10? 

Of to 10 

7 to 10 

121 

13 

n 

12 to 132 

0 to Ilf 

10 to 101 

8f to 10 

9 to in 

9 Lo 12 

101 to It 

14 lo Hi 

18 to IS 1 

9 to 13 

8 to 10 

7 Lo 0 

i 

7 to 9 

Oto 7 

Oto 7 

7 to 10 

8 to 9 

D to It 


EIIATT GrTILPORE DIVISION— 1865-66. 

Cockerell’s Report.) 


at the different grain bazars throughout the district during the period between ScptewlM*r 
November 1800. 


March 

I860. 

April . 
18G6. 

May 

1000. 

Juno 

1SGG, 

1 

July 

1800. 

August 

I860. 

St ptomber 
1600. 

October 

1806. 

1 

November 

1300. 

131 

12 

114 

10 

84 

84 

82 

10 

12i 

8 to 101 

8 to 0 

8 to 9 

7 to 8 

7 to 71 

7 to 71 

7 to 75 

7 to 81 

81 to 9 

8 to 101 

8 to 9 

8 to 0 

7 to 8 

7 to 75 

7 to 71 

7 to 71 

i 

7 to fit 

81 to 9 

13 

11 

10 

01 

71 

01 

7 

S 

IT 

12a 

12 

11 

0 

8 

Cl 

7 toO 

8 to 0 

ISf to ll 

10 

U 

10 

8 

a 

61 

6 

8 

12 

to 10 

101 to 11 

lfl to 11 

9i to 10 

8 to 10 

7 to 91 

9 to 11 

10 to 14 

IS to 2ft 

10 to 13 

«% 

Oto 11 

0 to lo 

8 to 0 

8 to 91 

7 tO b 

S to 10 

8 to 10 

11 to 10 

























Detail of prim in the Patna and Bhaugulpore Divisions, 1865 - 66 . 

(From Mb. Cockerell’s Report). 
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HULJiiti. 


BENGAL 1800. 

Compiled by Mr. Knight. 

Course of Prices during the -period of greatest pressure in each District 
of Bengal , 18G6. ( Quantities per rupee.) 


Division, 


District. 


Period of greatest pressure. 


Highest prico. 


Average 
of 10 
years. 


Burp wan 


Presidency - 


HAJSHAim 


Be- 1 


Coock 

HAE. 


Dacca 


Chittagong 


ra -j 


Patna 


Bhaug ox* 

PU EC. 


Orissa 


4 


CiiorA i 
Nauru uf* ^ 


Assam 


Burdwnn 

Uuncnomh 

lieorbhoom 

Mulimporo 

llooghta 

Ilowrnh 

2 1-Pergivnnnhs ... 

Nuditan 

Jessoro 

Moorshedabad ... 

Diiuurpporo 

MtiUlnh 

Ibijshnliye 

IUuigporo 

iioismli 

Pubnn 

Darjeeling 

Jiilpnrnrce. 

C'oocli Belinr. 

Dacca 

Funvedporo 
BaokcrK lingo 
Mymcnsing 

Sylhot 

C'aclmr 

Chittagong 

Nonkhnlly. 

Tinnerah 

Tlill Tracts. 

Hill Tipperah. 

Patna 

Gya 

Shahnbad 

Tirhuot 

Surun 

Chumparuu 

Monghyr 

Bhaugulporo 

Purneah 

Sontlutl Perguu- 

IlllllS ... ... 

Cuttaok 

Force 

Balftsoro 

Iluzureobnugli ... 
Loluirdugira 
Siiighhoom 
Muunbhaom 

Goat para 

Kaniroop 

Burning 

Nowgoug ... 
Seebsaugor 1M 
Luckitnpore 
Naga Hills, 
Khasiand Jyntcah 
Hills 
Hills. 


Juno to Ortobor 
„ to Scplcmbor 
„ to October 
May to September 
Jnno lo October 
Ditto 

Juno to Octobor 
„ nml July 
Ditto 


Srs. 

7! to 0 
0 to 71 
S to 01 
0 to 9 

7 to b; 

8 to 10 

7 to 10 

8 to l>2 
8 to 0 


Juno to September 8 lo 0 


Julyfo „ 

A pril to October 
Aumisl to M 
July to Soptembor 
„ to October 
Muy lo „ 

March to October 


11 to 111 
10 to 1 Lb 
o Lola 
10 loin 
10 to 1L 
91 to lit 

, 7 to 8 


June to September 
„ to October 
»i to >i ... 

August ami September 
April lo October 
May to ,, 


IQ 


to 10% 
85 to 95 
8i to 11 
Sf 

8 to m 
4} to 9 


September and Octo- 
ber 11 to 13 


May to October 


, H to 14 


April to October 
May to „ 

April to September ... 

„ to October 
June to August 
Apn) to „ 

April to October 
June to „ 

April to „ 

Ditto 

A pril to Octobor 
February to „ 

April to „ 

Mny to October 
July to September ... 
Juno to October 
Ditto 

Juno lo October 
July to „ 

« to September ... 
February to , 

March to October ... 
„ to September. . 

September 


81 to 11 
7} to 10 
7i to 10* 
8 to 0i 
9| to 11 
(H to 9 

lo 10 
8 to 10 

8 to 12 

7$ to 10 

41 to 8 
C to 91 

51 to 91 

01 to 0 
8 to 101 

6 to 10 
4 to 8 

8 to 101 
01 to 11 

7 to 8 
1 to 8 

8 to 10 
& to a 


August ... 

Ditto 

•[uiy ... ... 

iffi* ::: ::: 

Ditto 

Au crust 

July 

Ditto 

July to Septem- 
ber 

Soptombor 
July 

Scplomber ... 

Ditto 

August 

June 

October 


September 

Ditto 

October ... 
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“ 288 . The details of the relief operations will be shown in the district 
narratives, hat as, owing to the peculiar features of this famine , everything 
else is wholly subordinate to the supply of rice by sea, which formed the 
exact limit of the relief afforded, we may here briefly summarise what was 
done. IT MAY ALMOST BE SAID TEAT EVERY MAUND 
OF RICE LANDED [in Orissa ] FROM JUNE TO OCTOBER 
[ 1866 ] SAVED A LIFE, WEETEER IT WAS SOLD, GIVEN 
AWAY, OR STOLEN — Orissa Enquiry Commissioners, I., 288 . 
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IMPORT AND TRANSPORT. 


(Mr. Girdlestcwe, paras. 102, 1G3,) 

162. The State cannot on the spur of the moment find money 
enough to feed the Famine-stricken.— Rut, it may b c urged, it is the 
business of Government, in time of extraordinary pressure, to lake care 
that its subjects shall not starve ; and if the question i s merely one of 
money, it is comparatively easy to take such precautions as shall ensure 
his daily meal to every deserving person during the period of want. At 
first sight nothing seems simpler, hut a few figures will reveal the 
impracticability of such a course. If grain is on the spot, it must be 
purchased at the sellers* price, or if brought from a region of plenty, 
the cost of carriage will leave little to compensate Government for 
having transferred its custom to a distant market, Let us suppose a 
season of scarcity, in which Government has to provide food for five 
millions* of persons, who either have not grain in th^h* neighbourhood, 
or cannot afford the current prices of the market. Let us take the 
highest average of the inferior grains in 1860-61 as the rate at which 
Government must pay for its supplies, and let us reckon that one seer 
a day suffices for a man, a womau, and a child. Such a multitude will 
require (omitting* fractions 1,666,666 seers a day, ov 49,999,930 seers 
a month for cons umpl ion. The cost to Government would be 
Rs. 37,03,702 a month, or Rs. 4,50,61,440 a year, — a ^um which exceeds 
the land revenuef of the North-Western Provinces l>y nearly 52 lakhs. 

163. Nor on an emergency can the State import food enough.— It 
ought henceforth to be fairly within the competence of Government to 
arrest a local famine such as that which desolated Rimdelcund in 1834. 
Rut if once drought should extend over bo wide an area as the famine 
tracts of 1837-38 and 1800-61, 1 very much doubt whether anything 
short of rain would release the lower classes from their destitution. 
Meanwhile, as the country must undergo a period of distress, it 
becomes necessary to consider how Government can best help its 
subjects. I have shown how impossible it is for the State to find money 
enough to buy grain, even if grain cxibts on the spt>t. I now propose 

* Five millions constitute, according to Colonel Ualrd Smith, the* papulation of the worst 
local itio%in the last two groat famines. 

f On May 1st, 1887, the land revenue of the North-Western T^iueiswas estimated at 
Us. 3,93/0*3, 833 annually. 
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to set forth the difficulties attendant on importation. — 243£ lbs. per head 
per annum is the average famine allowance, and as such I make it my 
basis for calculating what would be wanted to feed the inhabitants of a 
famine tract in time of drought, and what would be the cost of importing 
grain to make up for the shortcomings of%he local harvests. The 
population of the famine tract in 18G0-G1 was about 13 millions. This 
number of mouths would therefore require, on the lowest scale com- 
patible with existence, some 1,807 ,560 tons. The produce raised from 
canal lands (almost all of which were situated in the tract) was 
8,264,320* maunds or 295,154 tons. The extent of ground within the 
area of distress irrigated by wells, permanent and temporary, was about 
1^ millions of acres, and tho produce, assuming the proportion to be the 
same to acreage as on the canal lands, would be about 6G7,000 tons.f 
By adding these items together, and deducting their sum from the 
amount of gain required, it appears that there was less by about 
405,406 tons than would keep the people alive during the year. Mr, John 
Straclicy, in the notej from which I quote below, estimates the cost of 
carriage at two annas per ton per mile in timo of famine. According 
to this calculation, the deficit of 1860-61 would have entailed an 
expenditure of Us. 50,075 for every mile of its transit. If ever the 
links are made which shall connect all our isolated canals, it is pro- 
bable that the cost of transporting food will be much diminished. Water- 
carriage is always cheap compared to railway rates, and there is practically 
no limit to the use which may be made of it in oase of emergency. 


TRANSPORT. 

Minor communications to be kept open. Excessive 
migration deprecated. (Mr. Girdlestone.) 

During the continuance of a famine, and especially of one which 
has its origin in scarcity and not in high prices, free communication 
between one place and another is most essential. This matter ha 9 
hitherto never been sufficiently attended to, and though there has 


* 1 calculate roughly 80Ibs. to n maund. 

t I do not tako into account tho partial crops iu the Doab duo to vain in this year, as I am 
arguing now concerning the effect of a total drought. 

$ The cost of transport, which is always enormous, becomes in timo of famino greatly 
increased by the difficulty and expense of obtaining supplies of food for cattle. In ordinary times 
tho average cost of tianaport in this part of the North-Western Provinces is calculated to bo about 

ono anna and eight pie por ton per mile.* At tho 
* See Hr. H. Wells Report on Rolul- p ro8e nt time this rata must probably be increased to at 
cund Railway, least two annas. It is easy to understand how hope- 

less it is under such circumstances to expect that tho importations of food in timo of actual famine 
can he anything but insufficient. Thus, to give an illustration, the five millions of people inhabit- 
ing Rohifcund certainly require for their consumption a supply of at least ^ 800,000 tons of grain 
every year. To import even a tenth part of this quantity appears almost impossible. Tho mere 
cost of tiansnort in bringing 80,000 tons of giain a distance of only 200 miles would not be less 
than 20 lakna of rupees. According to Mr. Well's Traffic Tables, the average tofcnl anzT^u^- 
imports into llohilcund, including ovoiy branch of trade without exception, amount only to 
about 80,000 tons ; so that, if every cart engaged in the trade of the province werg. employed in 
bringing food, not a tenth part of the quantity consumed in the year could be imported.— See Note 
on Fammea, Supplement to the "Gazette of India" Dec. 21, 18&7. 
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often been difficulty* in deciding on Yvliat sort of work the destitute 
could be occupied with the greatest benefit to the State, the necessity 
of efficient country roads seems to have been overlooked in the eager- 
ness to initiate especial relief works of great magnitude. It is very 
doubtful whether the congregation of large numbers at various centres 
is a wise course in time of famine. There is always the risk of sick- 
ness, epidemic, or a failure in the commissariat arrangements, and it 
is impossible to calculate the harm that may arise in afciv days from 
any one of these causes. On the other hand, the more that men can 
be kept at their own houses, the better chance have the local autho- 
rities of ascertaining the amount of relief that will be wanted, and the 
better for the land when the drought is over, for labour must then bo 
instant and ‘plentiful. When men in sheer despair of subsisting at 
home begin to roam, there is no saying whither their steps will lead 
them, or where by their presence they may add to distress which it 
was hard enough to cope with successfully before tlio strangers arrived. 
It is not enough to trust to the rail way, the grand trunk road, tho 
navigable rivers, and the canals, for the distribution of supplies. From 
one and all of these the food should be carried off through a multipli- 
city of channels and by various means till it comes closer to the 
dwellings of the poor. The efforts of many of the applicants for relief 
should certainly be devoted to 'keeping up the roads which brings the 
grain nearer to their doors, so that there might be no yielding of em- 
bankments, no breaking down of bridges, no wearing out of metal, and 
consequently no block in the traffic at the critical moment. In the 
event of another famine, if merely the imperial and district metalled 
roads of the North-West were kept in a thorough shite of repair, 
it would then be seen how much labour might be employed ad- 
vantageously to the State, and profitably to the interests of the 
husbandman. 


Private Enterprise, 

North-West Provinces, 1860-01. — Colonel Baird Smith. 

22. The demand for capital to carry on these extensive transac- 
tions [grain] in both branches of trade was excessive. Its position as 
the terminus of the railway, as the centre on which the Ganges Canal, 
the Grand Trunk Road, the main road from Oude, and the main road 
from Bundelkhund converge, gave to Gnwnpore an important pro minenee 
in the operations, and there I obtained much of the information on 
which my ultimate conclusions were founded. I ascertained on question- 
able authority that the offer of double the usual rate of discount on bills 
drawn upon Calcutta failed altogether in procuring cash for them, that 
the spirit of speculation in grain was by no means limited to the com 


* It would bo u wise plan to Lave a list of works carefully prepared in every rliBtiict, so 
that in ease of famine it might be clear how the starving should bn employed. Tho hst 
mipht include a schoino for n canal, or a sone3 of duns in ravines, or n set uf ducts from 
j UeeR Tho object would bo to have each possible undertaking well defined on paper, so that 
■Krtfis critical period valuable time should not bo consumed in discussing what was to bo done. 
There would be little or no difficulty in mukimr rutuli surveys, estimates, and plans of that 
works projected ; and copies of such papeis should bo dono-ited with the (Tovernmant. so that 
it might be thoroughly aware of its districts* wants. [ThK snpge-dinn which originated with tho 
Famine Enquiry Commidsioueis, Orissa, had been curried out in Bengal duiing 1872.— J. 0*1 
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merchants, but pervaded every class of society ; that European gentle- 
men had invested largely in it ; that every small merchant and every small 
farmer who could get a few hundred maunds together by credit or 
purchase made his modest speculation in grain. In a word, and 
comparing small things with great, the excitement was oC the same 
type as that duo to South Sea schemes or railway manias, and from some 
indications since given I am by no moans sure that the parallel will stop 
at the mere excitement and universality of the spirit. If good rains 
should remove all dread of continued drought, some of the heaviest 
speculators are not unlikely to find they have been carried too far, But 
they have staked largely and boldly on a continuance of existing high 
prices, and tho issue remains to he seen. It is to the state of things 
thus described, however, to the complete absorption for the time being 
<*f all available capital, and all available means of transport in the local 
grain trade, and to the wide area over which tho spiiitof speculation in 
grain spread, that I am disposed to attribute that sudden check in the 
imports of Manchester goods from Calcutta which had arrested attention 
some months prior to this inquiry being set on foot. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 

N.-W. P 0 1861, — Orissa Enquiry Commissioneus. 

The famino in the North-Wcsiern Provinces in 1861 cannot be 
compared in respect of the intensity which it 
We'iiom^’ilmnccs, lbto-oi! actually readied with either of those _ which we 
have been contrasting. Colonel Smith indeed sup- 
poses the natural calamity in I860 to have been nearly as great as in 
1S37-3S, although he does not estimate the failure of the crops in 
1S60-C1 to have been by any means absolute aud total thioughout the 
distressed country. The high prices which occurred in 1850-61 in the 
eaily part of the season were relievod by enormous and most energetic 
private impoitations. The gentleman who was then Commissioner of 
Delhi tells the President that the Grand Tiunlc Road was said to have 
been worn out in 15 days by the enormous use of it, and the President 
himself saw the railway stations between Allahabad and Oawnpoie 
blocked up with grain awaiting transport, and every cart, bullock, camel, 
donkey, in short every means of conveyance available in the country in 
active use to transport gtain from Ondh. Public works were early 
undertaken on a great scale under special arrangements to make them 
oxpres&ly available to the starving, and public subscriptions flowed in 
with such liberality that the overplus remained of which so valuable use 
was made in tho famine on which we now report. 


SALES. 

Differential prices (according to supposed degree of personal 
indigence) not approved. 

Orissa Famine Enquiry Commissioners, III, Para. 81. 

In case it should again ho necessary for Government to 
food into any province, our opinion is that experience shows that it is 
better that it should be sold to the public at market rates r on^y, and 
that no attempt should be made to sell at different rates to different 
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people according to the degree of then* ability. Large importations 
will of course lower the market rate* and so doubly bcnclit the people. 
By market rate we mean, it should be well understood, the highest 
price which the grain, sold freely, will fetch, not that ifi should be kept 
back till purchasers arc found at any particular rate. Any assistance 
to be given to those who are not objects of unreserved charity luid 
hotter be given in the form of money, or any other way, leaving them 
to buy food at the ordinary rates. To the starving, food must of course 
be given gratuitously, and for the public laborers it must be ptovided 
iu such a way as best suits the circumstances of each case. 

RULES AND ACCOUNTS FOR THE IMPORT, TRANSPORT, 
AND SALE OP GRAIN, 

Orissa, 1866. 


From D. J. McNeibe, Esq,, Collector, on special duty at Cuttack, to 
the Collector of Balasore and other Collectors, — (No. dated 

the 26th July 18GG.) 


By the Commissioners direction I have the honor to forward, for 
your guidance, amended rules for the management 
R.]ieX-Doput 8( ^ 0ndei1 of the grain trade now carried on in your district 
on behalf of Government. To these rules are 


appended forms of account, and an amended form of weekly statement 
No. 1 required under previous orders for transmission to the Board of 
Revenue. 


The Commissioner desires me to communicate to you the following 
remarks in connection with these rules : — 


l s £. — The rules prescribe, you will observe, the system on which 
grain is to be issued, and expended from the Government stores, and 
from them only. The operations of the Relief Committee of your 
district are in no way affected by them. A separate communication will 
shortly put you in possession of the Commissioners views on the subject 
of those operations and of his wishes in regard to the (or ms of account 
to be adopted in future in conducting them. 

%}id * — Your special attention is requested to rule 7. The principle 
to be observed in fixing the rate at which the Government retail sales 
shall be made, is that that rate should fall below the rate previously 
current in the bazar only to the extent in which justified by the actual 
increase in the total quantity of grain in the market caused by the 
Government importations, Where those importations supply a small 
portion of the whole market stock, the bazar traders will command, 
and should be allowed to command, the market. Where a large portion 
of the market stock is the property of Government, you will yourself 
command the market, and the rate fixed by you will inevitably become 
the bazar rate. You should in such cases be careful to lower that rate 
gradually, and not suddenly, so as to avoid the risk of driving private 
pteriers out of the market. If the rate be suddenly lowered, retail 
tradors who have purchased their stock-in-band from wholesale dealers 
at the -previous wholesale rates, will find themselves unable to dispose ol 
that stock except at a great sacrifice. But if the reduction of rate bo 

- 31 
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made gradually, they will have time to get rid, without loss, of their 
stock-in-band, and then procure fresh supplies at the lower prices at 
which the general reduction in rates, to which the present operations 
will tend, will oblige the wholesale dealers to sell. The object of 
encouraging the retail traders, so far as it can be done compatibly with 
the main object of relieving the public distress, must be kept steadily 
in view*, for it must not be overlooked that the present interference on 
the part of Government is of an exceptional and temporary character, 
and that serious consequences will ensue if, when the bazar rates shall 
have been reduced to their normal figures, the Government shall find 
itself unable to withdraw from the trade without producing a recurrence 
.of the previous high prices and consequent distress. 

3rd . — In reference to Rules 8, 9, 10, the Commissioner observes that 
only small quantities of grain should be made over at a time to 
traders employed as Government retail agonts ; for if a large consign, 
raent be made over at once to any such trader, it may be found neces- 
sary to alter the rate of sale before it is all expended — an alteration 
which, as the whole consignment will have been paid for in cash at one 
and the same rate, would lead to much confusion, and give facilities for 
dishonesty. 

HA . — The separate set of rules forwarded for the use of officers in 
charge of Government depdts will be found to tally exactly with the 
general rules. They have been prepared in a separate form for sim- 
plicity and clearness sake. 


RULES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF OFFICERS IN CHARGE OF 
GOVERNMENT DEPOTS. 

1. All grain stored in the dep6t will remain in the custody of 
the officer appointed for the purpose. The officer so appointed will act 
under the orders of the Collector of the district, or of the nearest sub* 
divisional officer, as the Collector may direct. 

2. The officer in charge shall disburse grain in zinopened bags to 
the Relief Committee and the various Government Departments upon a 
written order from the Collector or the sub-divisional officer, as the case 
may be, — and on no other authority whatsoever. 

3. The officer in charge shall disburse grain by weight to traders or 
other private individuals upon written order from the Collector or Sub- 
divisional officer,— and on no other authority whatsoever. 

4. The officer in charge shall, whenever he may he so directed by 
the Collector or sub-divisional officer, and not otherwise, open shops at 
or near his depot for the sale of grain by zoeigAt to the public. Such 
sales shall be made at the rate per maund, and in the quantities which 
may be prescribed by the Collector or sub-divisional officer. 

5. The depdt will bo kept open daily, (Sundays excepted) during 
the hours which may be prescribed by the Collector or sub divisional 
officer. 

6. The officer in charge shall keep the following books 

A. — Stock Account . 

B, — Ledger of sales to the Public under rules 3 8f 4. 
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These accounts will shew the total daily amount (or value* as the 
case may be) of the debits and credits under each separate head [vide 
specimen entries in forms of account appended). The books will be 
balanced weekly shewing the results of the week's transactions from 
Monday to Saturday inclusive. 

7. All grain stored at the depot will be credited and all disburse- 
ments debited in Account Book A. All retail sales under Rule 4 will be 
recorded in Account Book B. In the same book will be debited all dis- 
bursements under Rule 3.* 

Whenever such disbursements under Rule S are entered in Account 
Book B, the u price w figures borne upon the orders upon which the dis- 
bursements are made shall be entered in Column 6. 

8. The officer in charge will cavefully file all orders from the Col- 
lector or sub-divisional officer presented to and honored by him ; keeping 
the file of traders'* orders executed under Rule 3 separate from the file of 
orders in favor of the Government Departments and Relief Committee. 

9. The officer in charge will disburse no cash on any account out 
of the money received by him by the sale of grain. He will remit the 
whole of the amount to the sudder or sub-divisional treasury. 

10. The officer in charge will send in his cash balance* as shewn by 
column 5 of Account Book B* to the sudder or sub-divisional treasury 
daily or weekly* as he may be directed by the Collector or sub-divisional 
officer. For every such remittance lie will obtain a receipt from the 
Treasurer. He will carefully file these receipts. 

11. The officer in charge will send in every Monday to the Col- 
lector or sub -divisional officer certified verbatim copies of the whole 
entries in his accounts for the preceding week. 

12. If the Collector or sub-divisional officer shall see fit to make 
any cash disbursement on any account through the officer in charge of 
the depot, he shall supply him with special funds for the purpose* and 
the depdfc officer shall furnish separate and distinct accounts of the 
expenditure of all such sums. 

T. E. JlArzysnAWj 
Offg, Commissioner. 

RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT 

GRAIN TRADE. 

1. All grain imported by Government will be held by the Col- 
lector for disposal under the restrictions hereinafter laid down. It will 
be stored under his direction in Golahs either at the sudder station or 
at one or more places in the interior. 

2. Golahs established at the sudder station will remain under the 
immediate supervision of the Collector. Golahs established in the interio 
will* at the discretion of the Collector* be kept under his own supervi- 
sion, or placed under the orders of the officer in charge of the nearest 
Government treasury. The Golahs at each depub whether at the Sudder 
•fcution or in the interior, will be placed, under the aforesaid supervision, 
in the charge of an officer specially appointed for the purpose. 

[# The forms of account are Jiot given in the volume from which thuoe rules ate extracted. 
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3, The Collector will soli grain Eroin the dopflts under his own 
immediate supervision in unopened bags to the various Government 
Departments at the full cost price, calculating tho price of each bag accord- 
ing to its nominal weight, viz., two maunds. These sales shall be made 
for cash only. The Relief Committee shall be supplied with grain free 
of charge, 

4, The Collector shall effect the disbursement provided for in the 
last preceding rule by means of orders upon the officers in charge of the 
depots. Such orders shall he granted by him, in the case of cash tran- 
sactions, upon previous payment of cash into his treasury, and upon such 
previous payment only. Orders shall be granted to the Relief Committee 
on application from their Secretary, or other recognised agent. The 
orders shall be drawn up in the forms appended. 

5. Any Government Department purchasing grain under the two 
last preceding rules, shall remove tho purchased grain from the dep6t at 
its own expense. Grain made over to the Relief Committee will be 
carried at the expense of the Collector to the place where they may elect 
to take delivery of it. 

6. The officer in charge of each dep6t under the immediate super- 
intendence of the Collector, may be directed by the Collector to open one 
or more shops at or in the neighbourhood of his clcpflb for the sale of 
grain by retail to the public. 

7« Such retail sales shall be made at the rate prescribed by th e 
Collector, which rate shall be as a rule the rate current for grain, of tho 
same quality in the bazar. In no case shall it bo fixed at a lower figure 
than one seer in the rupee cheaper than the market rate. It is to be 
distinctly understood that this is a maximum difference, and that the 
bazar traders are to be undersold to this extent only in cases when it is 
beyond doubt that they are in possession of grain, for which they are 
demanding usurious rates from the public. Grain shall be sold under 
this rule to each customer at the discretion of the Collector in any quan- 
tities up to half a remind in weight, or three rupees in value per diem — 
the standard of weight or of value being respectively adopted under the 
Collector's orders as may be found more convenient, The limit imposed 
by the rule must under no circumstances be exceeded. 

8. The Collector shall be at liberty, in any case in which be may 
deem it expedient, to employ private traders as Government retail agents, 
either at the sadder station or in the interior. Whenever any such 
trader may be so employed, tho grain shall be supplied to him by the 
Collector by order upon one of the depots, as provided in Rule 4 L< above. 
The Collector shall fix, on the same principle as that laid down in the 
last preceding rule, the retail price at which the trader shall sell to the 
public, and shall make over the grain to the trader for cash at the same 
price, allowing him a small commission to be deducted from the cash 
payment made by him in purchase of the grain. Any trader purchasing 
grain under this rule shall be bound to provide the means of conveying 
il; from the depdt to the place of public sale; but the costs of carriage^ 
shall be paid by the Collector at the standard rates, the amount; 
being deducted with the trader's commission from the cash payment 
made by him. * 
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9. The trader shall give in a written agreement upon stumped 
paper, binding him under specified penalty to sell the grain to the public, 
in quantities not exceeding per diem one lupee in value to each customer 
at the rate prescribed by the Collector, aud to keep a notice exposed in 
front of his shop to inform the public of the rale and quantity aforesaid. 

10. Grain disbursed to retail sale agents under the last two rules 
shall be made over to them by the officer in charge of the depGt 
according to its actual weight. 

11. The depots will be open daily, Sundays excepted, from 
A.M. to f.m. 

IS, The officer in charge of the depot shall keep the following 
account books 

(A.) Stock Account. 

(B.) Ledger of retail sales to the public. 

These accounts will shew the total daily amount (or value, as the 
case may be) of the debits and credits under each separate 
head [vide specimen entries in forms of account appended),* 
and the hooks will be balanced weekly, shewing the results 
of the week's transactions from Monday to Saturday inclusive. 

13. All grain stored at the depot will be credited, and all disburse- 
ments thereof debited, in account book A. Disbursements of grain to 
the Relief Committee will be debited in account book A only* Account 
book B will constitute the record of all detail sales made under Rules 
6 and 7, In it will also he debited all disbursements made under orders 
from the Collector under Rules 8, 9, 10, — such disbursements being re- 
garded as retail sales. 

14. The officer in charge of the depot will carefully file all orders 
from the Collector presented to and honoured by him, keeping the file 
of traders' orders separate from that of orders in favor of the Govern- 
ment Departments and Relief Committee. 

15. The officer in charge of the depdfc will disburse no cash on any 
account of the money received by him by the sale of grain. He will 
remit the whole amount, as shewn in column 5 of his sale ledger, to 
the treasury. 

16. The officer iu charge of any depot sufficiently near to the 

sudder station will send in every eveuing before P. M. to the 

treasury the whole of the cash received by him during the day, and 
will obtain a receipt for the amount from the treasurer. He will care- 
fully file these receipts. 

17. The officer in charge of such a depot shall, at the commence- 
ment of each week, either lay his accounts in original before the Collector, 
or shall supply him with certified verbatim copies of the whole entries 
therein for the preceding week, as he may be directed by the Collector. 

18. The officer in charge of any depot situated at a distance from 
the sudder station shall forward to the Collector every Monday morning 
the certified copies prescribed by the last preceding section, and shall 
submit therewith the whole of his cash balance for the preceding week, as 
shewn by the entries in column 0 of his sale ledger. 

^^19. The Collector, in communication with the Superintendent of 
Police, will make arrangements for the safe custody of the grain and 


The forma of account ore not given in the volume from which thc*e extracts uro token,} 
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cash kept at the several depots, and of all consignments of grain and 
cash in transit in those cases in which the transit expenses are under 
the above rules to be defrayed by the Collector. 

20. All expenses of landing, carriage, and storing whether at the 
coast or in the interior, all costs of establishment, and all other mis- 
cellaneous expenses, will be paid by the Collector. The Colleotor will 
open an account in his treasury under the name of the Importation 
Fund Account, to which he will debit all such disbursements. To the 
same fund will be credited all cash receipts from sale of grain, whether 
paid by the purchasers into the treasury direct, or remitted by the offi- 
cers in charge of the depfits. All remittances from the Relief Com- 
mittee of cash, the proceeds of sales effected by the Committee, will 
also be credited in full to the Importation Fund. 

21. Rules 3 to 20 will be applicable to all depots placed under 
the orders of sub-divisional officers, the words “the officer in charge of 
the treasury” being substituted for u the Colleotor.” Sub-divisional 
officers will be farther guided by the two rules next following. 

22. The officer in charge of the treasury will, not later than 
Wednesday in each week, prepare a statement in each of the forms A 
and B, embodying the totals of the columns in that form submitted by 
all the officers in charge of depots under hia orders, and will forward 
these two statements to the Collector, with a certificate that the total 
amount shewn in column 5 of statements B has been actually received 
in his treasury, and credited to his Importation Fund Account. 

23. The Sub-divisional officer will make disbursements under 
Rule 20 only with the previous sanction of the Collector. He will 
supply the Collector, together with the statements prescribed in the last 
preceding rules, with a memorandum shewing the total receipts and 
disbursements credited and debited in his Importation Fund Account up 
to the previous Saturday inclusive. He will at the same time submit a 
contingent bill of the expenditure. 

2i . The Collector will prepare from the abstract statements of 
account submitted by the sub-divisional officers, and from the accounts 
submitted by the officers in charge of depdts kept under his own supervi- 
sion, the weekly Statement No. 1 required by the Commissioner for 
transmission to the Board. This statement will be despatched not later 
than one week subsequent to the week to which it refers (vide Form of 
Statement No. 1 appended.) 

25. At the same time the Collector will forward to the Commis- 
sioner a memorandum shewing the total receipts and disbursements in the 
district on account of the Importation Fund up to the previous Saturday 
inclusive. 

20, The Collector shall at the commencement of each month submit, 
for the Commissioner's sanction, a contingent bill of all tlie expendi- 
ture incurred during the preceding month, and on receipt of that sanc- 
tion adjust the items in the usual way, both in his own office and those 
of the eub-di visional officers. 

(Sd.) T, E, Ravunshaw, 

r w 

Offg . Commimoner. 
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IMPORT OF RICE BY SEA — ORISSA, 1867. 


Mr. Hobho-use, President of Calcutta Relief Committee, 

page IS Sq. 


"We have not before us the result of all the operations under this 
head, hut in Appendices IX to XIII [of the original report] will be 
found a detail of all that was done by the Government iu this department 
from the beginning of operations until the 27tk June 1807, and the 
following is a concise summary of the same. 

By a glance at the sketch map whmh accompanies this report, it 
will he seen that the Government import store depots extended from 
Huknadaipore in the Balasore district north, to Koosenjjcrsad near the 
Chilka Lake in the district of Pooree south. 

Between these two points there is a sea-board, say, 210 miles in 
length ; and in connection with this sea-board nineteen places were 
selected as import store depots for rice. A detail of these places will 
be found in Appendix XIII [of the original report], and they will also 
be found noted in the map by a particular index. 

The points of debarkation were, until the south-west monsoon set 
in, the Dhamrah river, False Point, the Davee river, and Pooree; but 
False Point was the only place at which debarkations could he carried 
out throughout the year. 

Operations may be said to have commenced about the end of 
December 1868 ; and between that time and the end of May 1867, 
7,76,390 maunds of rice had been imported and stored iu the province 
of Orissa. It had been originally contemplated to import only 4,00,000 
maunds, but this quantity was raised at first to 6,00,000, and then to 
8,00,000 maunds. As matters turned out, the quantity at first esti- 
mated for would have been sufficient, but it was yet evidently a wise 
precaution to import the larger quantity, for there is no doubt that 
hut for the finest rice-harvest known for years the whole of the maxi- 
mum quantity of rice imported would have been consumed. 

The rates at which the rice was sold from the Government depflts 
stood for long at Us. 8-4 the maund for cleaned rice, and S-1S for 
Burmah rice ; but at the season when the fate of the province, so far 
as the supply of food was concerned, hung on the balance, the above 
prices were reduced to Its. 2-8 and 1-12 per maund in certain localities ; 
and then when the harvest was secure the prices had to be lowered, 
and that not in special localities, but everywhere, in order to getting 
lid of the stocks in hand. 

^We can give no particulars of the expenditure on these import 
transactions, because, as we have pointed out before, they were not 
conducted by our Committee but by the Government. 
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IMPORT, TRANSPORT, AND SALE. 


Mr. Schalck’s Rules in Orissa, 1867. 

Accounts. — It is of the greatest importance that the Board should 
be kept informed of the receipts and disbursements of the stock of grain 
at the several import and sale golahs. To prevent delay in the submis- 
sion of this information, the stock accounts should be kept entirely 
distinct from all accounts connected with the receipts and expenditure of 
money. If this be done, there should be no difficulty in preparing at 
any moment the accounts of mere stock. The stock accounts should 
consist of — 

2. Statement Ho. I. — Importation Fund Stock Account . 

3. This statement is to be used for import golahs, including import 
golahs which are also sale golahs, 

4. A similar statement, to be numbered Statement II, is to be 
used for golahs which are only sale golahs; the only difference between 
it and Statement I will be the substitution of the word “ sale” for 
te import 

5. Columns 13 and 14 will be used only for grain delivered to 
Relief Committees for gratuitous distribution or for sales by them at 
low rates. 

6. Returns Nos. 1 and 2 should be prepared at each of the import 
and sale golahs on the 1st and lGili of each month, and forwarded 
direct to the Collector, who, after testing and correcting them, if neces- 
sary, will forward copies of them without delay to the Commissioner. 
From the Commissioner's Office an aggregate statement, in each form, for 
the division must be forwarded with the least possible delay to the Board. 

[Afterwards these stock returns were made monthly instead of 
fortnightly.] 

7. The special attention of the Commissioner is requested f o prevent 
delay in the preparation and submission of these two stock accounts. 

8. N. i?.— By import golah, is intended any golah into which 
Government rice is imported direct, whether rice be sold there or not; 
by Government sale golah, any Government golah into which rice is 
transported for sale from an important golah. 

9. Money Accounts. — The accounts of the existing Importation 
Fund and of the Charitable Distribution Fund were closed at the end of 
the year 1866. 

10. From the 1st January 1867 a new account has been 
opened, called the C( Importation Fund,” to which will be credited ull 
receipts for the sale of imported rice, whether to the Relief Com- 
mittee or to others, such sales being made for the present at a uniform 
rate of Rs. 3-4 per Calcutta maund. 

Fer contra all charges connected with the importation and 
operations will be charged to that fund, such as purchase of rice, freight, 
binding, storage, &c., &c. 
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11. To enable the Board to keep the Collectors in funds, an esti- 
mate should be prepared, and despatched by them on the 20th of each 
month, of their probable requirements for the following month, ami 
the Collectors will either be placed in funds, or authorized to meet the 
demands up to the amount of that estimate. 

13. It is not intended that the Collectors should be tied down to 
the exact 6um of their estimate, but if they have reason to believe, 
during the course of the month, that their estimate will prove insuffi- 
cient, an emergent estimate for the excess should be forwarded. 

13. A monthly abstract cash account of the Importation Fund 
should be submitted for the province, shewing separately, for each 
district, the receipts and expenditure ; the first under the three heads of 
“ receipts by sale of grain," sub-divided into e cash' and f transfer / 
second, “ miscellaneous receipts and third, “inefficient balances/ 5 
and the latter under the heads of — 

Lauding charges. 

Inland transport charges. 

Dep6ts 5 construction aud repairs. 

Establishments. 

Miscellaneous expenditure, not coming under the former heads. 

Inefficient balances. 

14. It will not be necessary for the Collectors to give the items 
separately for each golah, but there should be a separate total for each 
district. On the back should be a memorandum for each head of the 
receipts and disbursements, bringing forward former aggregate receipts 
and expenditure, so as to shew total receipts and expenditure up to date 
of the return. 

15. The monthly abstract cash account for the province will be the 
only form of account required to be submitted to the Board for the 
Importation Fund ; but the Commissioner will issue the necessary orders 
for keeping the proper subsidiary accounts at the several golahs for 
submission to him. [The subsidiary accounts were a register of stock 
receipts and a register of stock issues in manuscript, to be kept in day- 
book form under the Collector's instructions. No special forms were 
printed; different golahs had to keep different accounts according to the 
nature of the business to be done, which necessarily was not uniform.] 

JV.J5. — All weight to be given in Calcutta- weight — 80 tolahs to 
the seer. 

16. The cash accounts of the Importation Fund (for the very 
early submission of which to the Board there is not the same urgent 
necessity as in the case of tho stock accounts) should be first forwarded to 
the Collector, with the necessary vouchers, by the Golub Superintendents. 

17. The Collector, after carefully examining, checking, aud, it 
necessary, correcting these accounts, will forward them to the Com- 
missioner, in the form of an abstract cash account, accompanied by 
schedules giving the necessary details; and in the Commissioner's Office 

aggregate abstract cash account for the Board will bo prepared* 

18. The district monthly cash account of the Importation Fund 
shoukbbe prepared from separate daily cash-book, which should be kept 

35 
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iu the Importation Fund Department, shewing in detail all receipts and 
disbursements on account of that Fund j only the aggregate receipts and 
expenditure being shewn in the Treasury accounts, 

19. It is expected that the district abstract cash account for any 
one month will be received by the Commissioner by the 20bh of the 
following month, and by the board on the 1st of the succeeding month. 

£0. Full time has thus been given to allow of the accurate prepar- 
ation of these returns, and in no case must further delay be allowed; 
and to ensure the attainment of this object, the Commissioner and the 
Collectors may be allowed the establishment noted below, to be employed 
solely for the preparation of these accounts, whose salaries can be charged 
to the Importation Fund. 

21. For Commissioner* 


1 Head Clerk at 

Rs. 

120 

1 Writer „ 


GO 

1 Ditto „ 

9$ 

50 

1 Mohurrir „ 

)) 

SO 

8 Duftry „ 

J) 

6 

5 Chuprnssees „ Rs. 6 each 

)> 

SO 


Rs. 

^296 

For Collector , Pooree . 



1 Acoountant at 

Rs, 

100 

1 Writer . „ 

jj 

70 

2 Mohurrirs , 3 Rs. 30 each 


60 

8 Chuprassees „ „ 6 „ 

J) 

12 

For Collector , Cuttack* 

Rs. 

1m 

1 Accountant at 

Rs. 

100 

1 Writer „ 

jj 

70 

1 Ditto „ 

3} 

30 

2 Mohurrirs „ Rs. 30 each 

33 

60 

2 Chuprassees ,, „ 6 „ 

9) 

12 


Rs, 

272 

For Assistant Collector , B hud ruck. 


1 Accountant at 

Rs. 

100 

2 Mohurrirs „ Rs. 30 each 

33 

60 

2 Chuprassees „ „ 6 „ 

}} 

12 


11s. 

~172 


22, These establishments are in supersession of all previous estab- 
lishments allowed for the Account Department, whether with the 
Commissioner or Collectors, 

23. Sale op rice. — For the present sales of rice will be at*!i« 
rate of Rs, 3-4* per inaund of 80 tolahs bo the seer for Calcutta rice, 
and at Rs. 2-12 per maund for the JBurmah rice landed up" to the end 
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of February, and will be conducted solely at the Government import and 
sale golahs. But the Relief Department also was allowed to sell on its own 
account the grain taken over from the Impoit Department. [See Rules 
26-30.] Should the latter prove not sufficiently numerous, the Com- 
missioner can establish such additional sale golahs with the requisite 
establishments, reporting his proceeding lo the Board. The rate for the 
Burmah rice, to be landed subsequent to February, will be hereafter 
fixed on ascertaining the quality. 

24. Gratuitous distribution and sales at low rati'S. — These 
operations will be conducted by the Special Famine Commissioner, under 
orders of the Calcutta Famine and Orphan Relief Committee, in con- 
sultation with the several local Rolicf Committees. 

All charges connected with the rice after it is delivered to the 
Relief Committee, will Bill upon the Gratuitous Distribution Fund. 

26. Sale op grain at famine relief depots. — The Collector of 
each district will be furnished on the 20th of each month, under orders 
of the Special Famine Commissioner, with a statement shewiug the 
probable amount of rice lequired for the succeeding month at each of 
the relief depots, with the name of the sale depdt from which the rice is to 
be purchased, a copy of each of these statements will be forwarded to 
the Commissioner, wlio will prepare from them, and forward to the 
Board not later than the 25th, an aggregate statement for the piovince. 

27. The Collector will, on receipt of the statement, authorise the 
Superintendent of each sale dep6b to deliver to the mohurrirs of relief 
dep6ts rice up to the extent specified in the statement. 

28. For all rice so delivered, the Superintendent of the sale 
golahs will take from the mohurrir of the relief depdt a receipt in due 
form, which he will the same day forward to the Collector, after making 
the necessary debit and credit in his account. 

29. The Collector, on these receipts coming to hand, will credit to the 
Importation Fund the value of the rice, by a transfer from any sum which 
may be in his accounts, to the credit of the Special Famine Commissioner. 

30. To prevent the possibility of stock at the relief depots running 
short, owing to delay in attending to these forms, the Superintendent of 
the sale golahs may supply rice in anticipation or excess of the authority 
granted under paragraph 27, on a written requisition of the mohurrir of 
a relief depot, stating that such supply is absolutely necessary to prevent 
the stoppage of relief ; and such requisition is to be forwarded to the 
Collector, together with the receipts for the rice delivered thereon. 

31. In the Boards Office there must be— 

I. — Register of shipping containing — 

(a) Consecutive number of ships taken up. 

(5) Name and burden of vessels, in tons or maunds, and 
name of master. 

(c) Port to which despatched. 

(d) Date of despatch. 

(e) Amount of cargo shipped in bags and in maunds. 

(f) Date of arrival at port. 

{y) Date of clearance at port. 

(h) Amount of cargo delivered in bags and in maunds. 
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32. Entries {a) to (e) will be filled up by returns from Master- 
Attendant, and (/), {&), and (A), from returns from Superintendent of 
the import golah to which the vessel is consigned 

33. II. — Cash-book and ledger of receipts and disbursements; and 
from this and from the Commissioner’s and Master-Attendant’s cash- 
accounts — 

34. III. — A monthly oash account should be prepared, shewing 
aggregate importation receipts and expenses. 

35. For the receipts of grain by the Mas ter- Attendant, a cheque- 
book A should be kept, shewing — 

l.— Date. 

%. — Amount of grain received. 

8. — Value as per contract, 

4*. — Name of person to be paid. 

3G. The counterpart should be kept in the Mas ter- Attendant’s 
Office, and the cheque made over to the payee, who would, on presentation 
of it at the BomcFs Office, receive payment for the amount and give a 
receipt on the back of the cheque, which would be kept as a voucher. 

37. A similar cheque-book B, but in triplicate, should be kept of 
vessels despatched, containing particulars of columns 1 to 6 of Register 
of Shipping; one pail* to be kept in Master-Attendant’s Office, one 
sent to the Board to fill in the corresponding columns of the Register 
of Shipping, and the third given to the master of the ship for delivery 
to tlie Superintendent of the import golahs at which ho has to make 
delivery. The Supeiintendent should also keep a book C, in tiiplicate, 
containing paiticulars (/), {g), and (A) of the Register. The first 
would be for record, the second for delivery to the master of the ship, 
on presentation of which to the Master- Attendant, tbo latter will 
note the amount of ficight due on the back, and the amount will be 
paid on presentation to the Secretary, Board of Revenue, and the 
third for despatch by post to Board direct. 

38. The Master- Attendant should forward to the Board on each 
Monday forenoon, a memorandum shewing the probable number and 
tonnage of vessels to be despatched during the week, in Form D. 

D. 

Estimate of despatch of Grain for iceek ending 


Navh of Poei. 


Afigicsate number and ionnago of 
vessels fco be despatched 
to encli port. 


Remakes. 
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39, On the same day should be forwarded a memorandum of tho 
deliveries of vice by the contractor, in the following form : — 


DASH. 

Amount of pre- 
vious deli- 
veries. 

1 

Amount of doll- 
veuea of the week 
up to date. 

Total, 

Amount deliverable 
\\V to d 
contract. 

DcfWicwy. 



i 

i 

1 





40, The Mas ter- Attendant should submit a monthly cash account, 
containing receipts, that is, remittances from Board, and miscellaneous, 
and expenditure under the heads of — 

Establishment, 

Storage, 

Shipping. 

Miscellaneous. 

41, The headings of Statements 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and form of 
cheque for vessels discharged (C), should be sent to Commissioner ot 
Cuttack, to be there printed; the Register of Shippingand cheque-hooks 
of grain received (A), and vessels despatched (B), and estimate (D), 
should be printed in Calcutta. 

42, Contract for bice. — A contract has been effected for the 
delivery of four lakhs of mauuds at the Government dock-yard in 
Calcutta between the 15th instant and the 15th of March. In addition 
to this quantity, there will be available from the 1st instant the balances 
of grain in store in the province on that date, the cargoes of the 
Armenian from Calcutta, the Tynemouth from Rangoon, and the T. A . 
Gibbs from Chittagong, and the despatches from Calcutta by the Guide . 
The whole will probably aggregate a total of nearly five lakhs of maunds. 

48. Testing weigiiments, beceipts, and despatch of iuge.— 
The Master- Attendant has been supplied with musteis of the rice that 
has been contracted for, and will test the quality as deliveries are made. 

44. The Master-Attendant will receive and test the rice, and ship 
in accordance with the instructions contained under the head of accounts, 

45. Receipts and weighment op bice at itoroirr and saie 
golahs. — Hitherto the imported rice has been received by bags only. 
From the commencement of the year, all rice received at, and despatched 
from, the import and sale golahs must be weighed and the bags marked 
accordingly, and the careful attention of the local authorities must be 
given to check and prevout all attempts at abstraction or theft. 
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ORISSA IMPORT 

[Orissa, 1867-Stock.] Abstract Statement No. 

Importation Fund. 

Stock Account op Sale Goiahs, Abstract Statement No. 

Stock Account showing the Receipts and Disbursements , and the remaining 

°f for 


Receipts. 


Districts. 


Name 

or 

Golahs. 


Place whence grain 
bus been received 
during the 
month. 


Amount received 
during tho month 
bytede and weight. 


Numbor 
ot bags. 


Aggregate 
weight. 1 


Balance previously 
in hand ns per last 
Statement. 


Number 
o£ bags. 


AST 

Aids. 


Total Reeoipts, 


Number 
of bags. 


| Aggregate 

*3t 


Explanatory Notes. 
A+B=0 
D+E+F=G 


C—G-H 


Detail of quantities transferred to other Golahs t 



Number of 
bags. 

Aggregate 

weight. 

(1) Golali. 

g{ 

f i) „ 

(j) H 

(0) ... ... ... «i 

(7) » 


* 
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FORMS.— 1 STOCK. 

1 for Import Grolahs. 

2 for Sale G-olahs, 

balances at the Government Golah in the District 

the month of 



ISSUES DURING THE SlONTII. 






Transfei'iedto Sale 

OolalH.LsjJuiMlotnu- 

edSUit* munt below. 

Sold to tlio public 
for cash. 

Sold Lo Relief 
Committee. 

Aggregate of issues 
(luring the nioiilh. 

block mninmiij, m 
fluUll. 

I 


E 

1 

p 

( 

i 

n 

Number 
ot bags. 

Aggregate 

weight. 

Mils. 

Number 
ot bags. 

Agvrcjuito 

weucht. 

Bids. 

Number 
ol bags. 

Aggvcimfe 

weight. 

ALds. 

Number 
ol bugs. 

Aogrosn tc 
weight. 
Mils. 

Number 

of bags. 

Aggregate 

weight. 

Mds. 

10 

li 

12 

13 

It 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 












Note on Columns D, D, F. 

The Onluh Superintendent mil havotorcndm 
to IhoIhstnetCollcctor the Transfer^' Receipts 
ns his vouchers to support the statement of nco 
issued. These vourhrts are nut, however, re- 
ri uired for the Commissioner. 


SHSVKan 
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ORISSA IMPORT FORMS II.-OASH. 


[Orissa, 1867— Cash.] 

Abstract Cash Account of Importation Fund for the Golah in 
the District of » during the month of 

[Manuscript I’orros.'] 


RECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITURE. 


1. 

Balance from 1 b sb month . . . 

IPs. 

A. 

P. 

1. 

Landing charges 

Hi. 

A. 

P. 

2. 

Inefficient balance 




2. 

Inland transport charges *... 




3. 

Total (of 1 and 2) 




3. 

Dapdfc construction and 
repairs. 




4>, 

Receipts by stilo of grain for 
cash. 




4. 

Establishment 




6 . 

Miscellaneous rocci pts 




5. 

Miscellaneous 









0. 

Total 









7. 

Inefficient balance 









8. 

Cush balance 





Grand Total 




Grand Total (to agree with 
col, 0, llcccipt side). 





IMPORT, TRANSPORT, AND SALE. 

Further transport operations carried on by the District Reliei 
Committees. Orissa, 1867. 

(From Mr. Hobhousc’a Report. X.) 

If Appendix XIII and the map aro again consulted, it will be found 
that there were 82 sub -depots maintained by the [Relief] Committee; 
that of these all but three were fed from the Government import and sale 
depots, and that the maximum distanco of any one sub-depot from the 
nearest Government dep6t was only 5*2 miles ; that the minimum distance 
(where they were not in close proximity) was one mile, and the average 
distance about 10 miles ; and as these sub-depots were created in every 
place where there was any distress apparent, they could, on the one 
hand, be readily supplied from the Government depots, and they wdTir 
on the other hand sufficiently within the reach of all who were under 
any necessity to have recourse to them, ” e 
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lu storing these depots, the ordinary means of country carriage, 
whether in carts, or on bullock pack, or in boats, was reported to; the 
carriers receiving a percentage on all rice delivered, and being held 
responsible for any short weight. 

There was for a short time a stoppage, or rather a shortness of 
carriage, by reason of the roads becoming impassable for cart*, aud of 
the carriage-bullocks being required for purposes of cultivation; but 
the stoppage iyas not for long, nor did it give rise to any inconvenience, 
and generally it may be said that the carriage service* was a success. 

SALES OF RICE BY RELIEF DEPARTMENT, 

[Orissa, 1867.— From Mr. Hobhouso’s Report.] 

It has already been pointed out that thc*c sales were carried on 
principally at certain relief depots ; but it was found that even to these 
depfits, carefully selected though they were, so as never on an average 
to be more than 6 to 10 miles apart, it was not in the power of all 
requiring relief to resort ; deep khals prevented some, and household 
duties, or other obstacles to movement, prevented others. So 
the relief agents, on their tours for village relief, took rice to sell. 
Rice was also sold in markets on market days. Boats were employed 
conveying rice for sale along the banks of rivers, and at villages isolated 
by deep khals or floods j and shops were established in connection 
with the depdts at any places at which distress for the means of food 
appeared to prevail. 

The rates at which the rice was sold was at first Rs. 3-1 permaund 
for Calcutta, and Rs. 2-12 for Burmah rice ; and for some time, perhaps 
for the months of March, April, and May, bazar rates continued every- 
where below these rates ; but in June, rice became everywhere — from. 
South Balasore north to the Cliilka Lake south — more scarce, and the 
demands on the depots heavier, whilst yet the class of persons requiring 
food was in a worse position than before as to any means for 
acquiring it. 

The sale rates, therefore, in the most distressed parts liad to be 
lowered in the month of June, from Lis. 2-8 to Rs. 3 for Calcutta, and 
Rs. 2 for Burmah rice ; and at these rates sales were generally brisk 
for the next three months, viz., for .June, July, and August. 

Imports and stocks were necessarily in the meanwhile made to 
keep pace with sales; and then, when in the end of August, the 
demands on the depdts suddeuly ceased, it became once agaiu necessary 
to reduce sale prices; but on tins occasion, not distich, but the 
advisability of disposing of surplus stock was the cause of the reduction. 

The object of the sales was the relief of actual distress ; but in 
carrying out that object, the C’ommitLee had to be careful to interfere 
as little as might be with private trade, and so a constant watch had to 
be kept on the movements of that trade, and the result in every 
marked instance shewed that a combination of the dealers and not nnjr 
-principle of demand and supply, regulated that trade. In Fooree, for 
instance, in the month of May, when rice was becoming cheaper by 
reason ^of Imports from Ganjam, the traders combined and temporarily 

;3b 
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checked the imports in order to running up the prices. And again in 
Cuttack, in the same month, the dealers made a similar combination 
with a similar end in view* And again in Khoordah, in the same month, 
the ryots for a time held up their stocks in the hope of a bad harvest 
and better prices hereafter, and then eventually readily accepted the 
depdt rates as those that should rule their own sales. So in the end 
it was found that, the object being to prevent distress, the best way of 
attaining to that object by sales of rice was to discover what the appli- 
cants for relief could atford to give, and at what prices they could 
purchase elsewhere, and to regulate the depot rates accordingly. The 
result would seem to shew that duo discretion was exercised as well in 
fixing the rates originally as in reducing them afterwards ; for it was 
not until the ordinary resources of the country were evidently failing, 
that the rates were reduced at all, and notwithstanding further reduc- 
tions of rates, these demands ceased altogether, so soon as these ordi- 
nary resources again came into play. 

There is one other notable feature in these sales of rice. The 
maximum quantity permitted to he sold to any one person was at first 
three seers. The object of this was to secure in the purchasers those 
persons, and those only, individually requiring relief, — to exclude in fact 
every retail dealer. But it was found in practice that one person, by 
employing various agents, could, and that many persons did, evade the 
rule and curiously enough the evasion had reason for its basis. It 
was found that the maximum of three seers obliged applicants to he 
repeatedly coming, often over long distances and troublesome obstacles, 
for relief, at great labor to themselves, and to the great inconvenience 
and neglect of their families and occupations at home ; and that this 
was the true reason of the evasion. The maximum was then raised to 
six seers per person. 

A statement shewing the result of sales of rice will be found at 
page 26, Statement V, of Mr. Molony's Report, [Cited here.] 



Orma 1867 .-Statement showing the results of sales of rice by the Belief Department only, exclusive of the Import and 
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Import operations from Agra to Ajmere, 1869, 

(Mti, IUnvky's Rejpoiit, pp. 92-9G.) 


The fii&t proposition to import came from the Commissioner of 
Ajmere, who, on the 2nd September, 1863, stated 
Go^oniment? 11 ° f y that if rain did not fall before the period for sowing 
the rubbee, Government must be prepared to con- 
HecessUy foreseen in tend with a famine extending over at least twelve 
September 1 80 S. months, and it would be necessary to organize 

a special train for the supply of grain. On the 11th September, the 
Commissioner again wrote that grain must be imported for distribution 
as wages if actual scarcity should ensue, and solicited a grant of 
Rs. 10,000 for the purchase of corn, which was not to be given out in 
charity, but to be sold in lota to the poor, or to be paid away as wages 
on the public worts. The Government of the North-Western Provinces 
at once sanctioned by telegram Re. 10,000, or 
Government /?mnt j ^ ore if needed, and indicated the Doab markets 
Ks - 10.W0 for tie purpose. ^ ^ ^ Qf supp]jr> 0n tbe 28th Sep- 

tember, the Commissioner again telegraphed that prospects in Ajmere 
and Rajpootana were still more gloomy. At Ajmere the price of wheat 
was 8 seers and barley 9^ seers for the rupee. And on the 30th idem 
he informed Government that about Rs. 10,000 worth of grain had 
been ordered from Bhawnlpore, Hissar, and Agra. At Ajmere tenders 
had been invited for 2,000 mauntls, and grain 
Grain associations at associations had been established there and at Nus- 

Ai mere and Nusseerabad. , , . , « 

scerabad. Altogether supplies to the value or one 
lakh of rupees were coming. The reasons for these exceptional measures 
were explained to the Supreme Government. They were, that the har- 
vest throughout Rajpootana had failed, and the failure was rendered 
more serious by the length and difficulty of roads to available markets; 
fears were entertained that Native speculation would not suffice to meet 
the emergency ; and it was, therefore, necessary to provide against an 
absolute want of food. Before the end of the year, however, the Com- 
missioner reported that, owing to the removal of 

P r0 ® p * e ]« fi afc obstructions in the way of trade by the Native 
«w end ol the year 1888. Governmentgj hfl had * ot availed himself of the 

permission to purchase to the full extent of one lakh. The prices in the 
Ajmere bazar had been such as to yield an exceedingly small profit on 
the Government importations, thus showing that no unfair gains were 
realized by traders. Neither the Government grain nor that of the 
charitable associations had been sold, except some barley which was 
thought unlikely to keep. The proposal was re- 
in^emfuraVo^iSe^ 0841 Bewec ^ the autumn of 1869. On 24th August, 
the Commissioner sent copies of telegrams that 
had passed between himself aud the Deputy Commissioner. The ques- 
tion and reply wcic ns follows, dated 20th August 1869 : — 

u Wheat seers. Will you sanction immediate purchase of Rs. 1 0,000 
worth from Bhowanee and a further purchase of Rs. 20,000 ? No rain yot.” 

Reply: — - . 

“ Buy Rs. 10,000 of grain. Write fully of the markets and carriage 
before buying more,” 
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In submitting these papers, the Commissioner observed that there 
CoraraiBsioncv’s view of was every reason to fear that the stock of grain 
the situation. in Rajpootana was exceedingly small. The area of 

khureef sown would not average one-half of former seasons, and locusts 
were spread over an enormous tract of country. Government approved 
what had been done. 

Again, on the let September, the Commissioner wrote that wheat 

Prices in soptombor 1869. ? ud ba j ra at A j mere were at 4 seers, barley aud 
jowar at 5 seers. Stocks were dangerously low. 
At Agra on the 21st August, 11 seera of wheat and 15 seers of barley 
were procurable for a rupee. There was a good metalled road from 
Agra, but carriage was scarce. He recommended that 8,000 maunds 
Commissioner urges tlio should be purchased at Agra, and that tho grain 
SomA**™ 1 8,000 be conveyed by troops. lie could not 

l%)m positively state that sufficient food did not exist, 

hut tho high prices ruling, could only bo occasioned by failing stocks, 
and there was grave danger of a deficiency before the khureef ripened. 
Native States were behaving well, but Thakoors had thrown obstacles 
in the way of the grain-trade. Papers forwarded with this report 
showed that the men of the Mhairwarra Battalion weie suffering from 
insufficient food. On the 10th September, telegrams were exchanged that 

The Lieutenant-Governor notwithstanding a good fall of rain, the measure 
obtains the Viceroy’s con- was absolutely urgent : and on the 11th of the same 
S0nfc - month, the Lieutenant-Governor telegraphed thus 

to Viceroy : — 

<e Precedence. Colonel Keatinge and Deputy Commissioner urge 
purchase at Agra of 8,000 maunds wheat and barley to be conveyed 
under military and police escort to Ajmere for relief works, battalion, 
and retail sales. Price of wheat below 4 seers per rupee. Good 
harvest prospects not expected to improve market for some time. I 
consider proposed measures urgently required, and solicit sanction.” 

At the same time it was reported to the Government of India, that 
the local authorities found the utmost difficulty in procuring carriage, 
while private carriers were exposed to the exactions of Thakoors aud 
petty chieftains. Wheat was selling at about 4 seers, and barley from 
4 to seers per rupee. These prices the Commissioner ascribed to 
failing stores, though the Deputy Commissioner thought that there was 
ample grain in the country for four months. The market was difficult 
to gauge, and there was want of mercantile energy on the part of traders. 
Government had also to consider the condition of ILarwar, where a strain 
even, greater than in Ajmere had caused exportation and increasing scarcity. 

The reply of the Viceroy was as follows : — 

ts Though I have doubt as to prudence of Government becoming 
a purchaser, still, as you say measure necessary to save life, I sanction.” 

Arrangements wero then made for the purchase of grain at Agra 
and for an escort of Native troops and police. 

From the above abstract of tho correspondence, it will be seen that 
the object of Government was not to interfere 
Tho object: of the Gov w ith private trade, but to guard against the pcs- 
einmea espam . sibility of a total failure of food, which at one 

time seemed likely to arise from tho isolation of Ajmere aud the difficulty 
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of communication between the province and distant markets. It must 
be remembered that the people of this country are extremely cautious 
in their commercial dealings. At the beet of times they are apt to 
hoard : and at this period of great distress, when the province was laid 
waste by drought, locusts, and pestilence — when crops perished, and 
beasts of burthen and draught were swept away in thousands — it was 
natural for the grain-merchants to withhold stores. 

Opinions as to the urgency The Deputy Commissioner has stated his opinion 
of the measure, ,, , J \ \ ±. * . 

that there was never an absolute scarcity of grain 
in his district, hut he adds that no prices would tempt the dealers to 
part with their stocks till they found that the Government would 
prevent the rates rising higher by providing grain for public purposes. 
To this testimony may be added that of the Agent, Governor- General, 
who, in writing of the importation, said— 

ct The benefit of the measure was realized long before the grain 
reached its destination : the knowledge that it was en route put an end 
to all boarding, if any existed, whilst the example ot Government seemed 
to stimulate private enterprise/'* 

Colonel Keatinge said elsewhere 

<f They (the measures) were the principal means by which public 
confidence was maintained, and it is my opinion that without them there 
Would have been such a disorganisation of society as would have para- 
lyzed pi ivate trade ; and had private trade been suspended even for ten 
days, the result would have been terrible. 

Regarded from a financial point of view the importation was decid- 
The imputation in one edly unprofitable. Altogether 1 9,4G7 maunds were 
sense unprofitable. purchased on behalf of Government, at a total cost 

of Rs. 1,13,838-11-8, 12,492 maunds 33 seers 5 chittacks were sold 

at various points where pressure was most severe; 0,415 maunds 38 
seers 7 chittacks were issued as supplies of food to the poor-houses and 
to the laborers employed on the civil relief works at Beam*, Todguvh; 
and Ajmere; 578 maunds 18 seers 4 chittacks wore lost by wastage and 
other causes. The receipts were — 


Proceeds of sale 
Value of supplies issued 
Premium on supply bills 
Sale of dead-stock 
Refunded camel-hire 


Loss 


Rs. A. P. 
55,299 13 2 
36,399 14 5 
34 14 0 
682 6 9 
10 0 


92,418 0 4 
2L,420 11 4 


1,13,838 11 8 


The above loss, added to the value of supplies issued, gives a total of 
„ t t t Rs. 57,820-9-9 as the net expense incurved by 

e^oss o ovommon . Q ovei . ntnenfcf Computing the quantity of grain 

required for the support of a man at 10 chittacks per diem, which was 
the usual rate at the poor-houses and relief works, the consignments of 
Government grain represented 1,245,912 rations, and were sufficient to 
maintain the whole population of the province for three days." This 
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relief, though small, compared with what must have been done by pri- 
vate trade, was doubtless of sensible advantage in lightening the 
pressure on the market. 


Several causes contributed to swell the charges and diminish 
the return. A table is given showing details 
of the despatches 


Causes of loas. 


Despatch. | 

1 

Quantity. 

Whence obtained. 
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1 

Deficit. ! 

|l 




Rs. 

s. c. 


Rs. 

s. c. 

s. c. 

Rs. A, I\ 

First ... 

4,001 

From Ap?rft Com- 
lnibsanat nnd 
AJmerc contrac- 
tors. 

27,000 

7 G 

From 29lh Octo- 
ber lSHS.todth 
Mar oh 1809. 

22.100 

8 13 

7 7 

4,030 10 7 

Second 

5,000 

From Contrftl 
Cora mittefi 
throng'll <?ya- 
per&Uurt, iSIalia- 
uin* of Allaha- 
bad, 

25,8-1 

7 12 

February 18G0. 

20,807 

9 l) 

7 12 

5.011 C 10 

Third., 

9403 

From Apra Com- 
missariat nnd 
an AJrnere Seth. 

G0.951 

0 4> 

From November 
1809, to April 
1870. 

49,203 

7 11 

7 0 

11,710 0 11 

Total ... 

19,407 


1*13,839 

G U 


02,118 

8 a 

7 G 

21*120 1L 4 






In the first place, it must be observed that the cost of carriage was 
enormous. Gyapershad's consignment was (leli- 
r^Enormcma cost of car* yered at Allahabad for Rs. 15,000, or at the rate 
mge ’ of Its. 3 per mauncl, equal to 13 seers 6 chittncks 

per rupee. The cost of carriage and other charges to the points of 
issue were not far short of Us, 11,000. Again 3,008 maunds (part of 
the third despatch) were procured from the Commissariat at Agra for 
Lis. 32,648, or at the rate of 9 seers 13 chitlacks per rupee. The 
carriage to Ajroere and other incidental expenditure raised the amount 
to Rs. 46,973-0-10, or G seers 14 chittacks per rupee at Ajmere, and 
as will be seen from the table, the value at the centres of isauo was still 
higher. Secondly, large quantities of the second and third consign- 
ments were found to be weevil- eaten. In both 
eftten" 50 qiwntitieS WCCvil " instances there was evidence to show that when 
despatched the grain was sound nnd good. Whether 
it was injured in the journey, or inferior grain substituted, it is 
impossible to say, but the consequence to Government was that much 
was lost, and much thrown into the market for what it would fetch, and 
sold at lower rates than would have been obtainable had it been possible 
to wait for favorable opportunities. It is noteworthy that the private 
grain fund arrangements were more successful in this respect, and the 
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Private 

tions. 


grain nasooia- 


The plan, 


The method pursued. 


grain supplied by the contractors of Ajinere is also said to have been 
excellent. Lastly, there was much wastage iii 
There was groat wnstago transit. The allowance usually made for the 
in transit. journey from Agra to Ajmere is from Stoll 

chittacks per maund : now the 8,008 maunds sent from Agra in Septem- 
ber and October 1869 were found at Ajmere to be short by 345 maunds 
32, chittacks, or at the rate of 1 seer 11 chittacks per maund. The bags 
were carefully weighed, in the presence of the Agra Commissariat 
Officer* and there is no question but that at the time of despatch* the 
weight was complete. Unfortunately, however, no responsible agent 
accompanied the consignments from Agra. In the same way, a despatch 
of 7'67 maunds obtained from Agra in September 18G8, wa9 short 
by 2 seers per maund ; and Gyapershad's 5,000 maunds were short by 
1 \ seer per maund. Altogether the loss in this direction is computed 
at about Ks. 2,000 in value. 

The grain fund associations at Ajmere and Nusseerabad co-operated 
with Government in keeping the markets supplied 
with food. The plan (said to be after the model 
of arrangements successfully conducted in the 
Bombay Presidency) simply was that benevolent 
persons should club together and subscribe capital for the purchase of 
grain, which should be sold at favorable rates to the poor. The following 
extract from a letter written by the Cantonment Magistrate of' Nusseera- 
bad on the 13th November 1SG8, gives a good des- 
cription of the method pursued, and shows also that 
the abject was rather to stimulate than interfere with native traders . 

M By dint of talking* persuading, and affording interviews hourly 
to natives, I have iuduced every man with money to go into the grain 
trade, and also pprsuaded rich men to lend large sums to traders at 
moderate rates of iuterest to invest in grain. One man has lent 
Us. 60,000 in the last two months and grain is now coming down from 
Agra very freely. Three natives came forward, and I formed them iti 
a little grain company, and they are importing very largely *. besides all 
this my bunyahs have taken the only two contracts yet advertised 
by Colonel Elea tinge, i.e 2,000 maunds of wheat in each, so that our 
market is very active, and all going on well. All this does good ; the 
people like to sec supplies pour in.” 

The rules of the Ajmere and Nusseerabad Grain Club will be found 
at the end of this extract. 

No fall in prices can be clearly ascribed to the Government importa- 
tions, though the rates might have been still more 
extreme had not the people perceived that Govern- 
. raent was determined to keep the markets supplied. 

On prices. j n February 18G9, when Gyapershnd's consign- 

ment was sold, there was a slight fall of 3 chittacks per rupee, but this 
was probably due to the approach of ilia rubbee harvest. Again, in 
November 1869, when the 8,000 maunds from Agra arrived, grain had 
fallen from 4^ seers in September to 6 seers ; but, as Colonel Brooke has 
pointed out, this was at a time when the carrying trade was reviving, 
Ou revival of trado. and strings of 2,000 camels were met conveying 
enormous quantities of grain into the country. Of 
course, the revival of trade may have rendered interference on the part 


Effect of the importation 
considered. 
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o£ Government unnecessary ; but this very revival was greatly facilitated 
by the measures taken to prevent failure of supplies. Traders who had 
closed their shops in alarm when the stagnation of the carrying trade 
took place, re-opened Lhem in confidence. 


Rules of the Ajmer e Charitable Grain Club. 

In consequence of the distress apprehended from tlie general failure 
of crops in the Ajmere district, a Charitable Grain Association has been 
formed for the purpose of supplying the poor with grain at the lowest 
possible rate. 

The following rules have been adopted : — 

I. — The grain to be procured from i\ distance, and to be sold by 
auction in lots of not more than one mamid each. 

II. — The sales to be held weekly on fixed days in the bazars to 
which the fund may extend its operations. 

III. — At the option of the Committee, separate sales shall he held 
for women. 

IV. — No subscriber to buy for his own use or for the use of his 
immediate family. 

V. — With this exception, no restriction of any sort to be imposed 
on the class who are allowed to purchase. 

VI. — A Committee of Management to be formed, which is to be 
instructed to expend the funds, so that no more than half the capital 
may be lost even in an unfavorable state of trade. If on closing the 
accounts there should bo a profit left, it is to be expended on some work 
of charity to be determined upon by the general vote of the subscribers. 

VII. ' — The lowest subscriptions to be received from any Govern- 
ment servant to be Us. 20l), and from any merchant Rs. 500. 


Resolution for the formation, and rules for the guidance of, the Nusseerabad 
Equitable Gram Company. 

That grain, though at famine prices, is being withheld on all 
sides, and the community is much disturbed by the rapid fluctuations 
of prices in the market. 

That the present disconnected manner of distributing food to the 
poor by certain liberal-minded native residents must be highly unsatis- 
factory in case of any farther distress caused by a further rise in prices, 
and it is therefore most dosirable, as a preliminary measure, to form 
a Grain Company. 

The object of this Company is, by a speedy and liberal expenditure 
of funds, to encourage all classes, and especially the industrious poor 
to perceive that no reasonable measures will be left untried to bring, 
into the market a plentiful supply of grain, which grain will he retailed 
to the poor at the most reasonable rates possible, undvr the direction 
of the President and members, and with the co-operation of chowdreea 
of mohullas, Pc rose Shaw, Moonna Lnll, and lienee Pcvshad, citizens 
of Nusseerabad, having offered to supply capital to any amount up to 
Its. 50,900^ their offer ia accepted, :uul this sum will represent the 
total amount to be employed by the Company. 
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That on arrival, anrl until urgent distress be apparent, grain be 
retailed to the poor only at such rates as may seem expedient, leaving a 
small margin to cover expenses oil carriage, storage, &e. 

All measures of relief to be carried out through and with the 
co-operation of eh owd roes of mohullas, by whose aid lists of needy persons 
and large families will be piepared, and grain retailed to them in due 
proportion at fued periods, a week’s supply being allowed at one time, 
Distribution agencies to be opened in tho several mohullas at such times 
and in such manner as may seem most convenient. 

IMPORT AND TRANSPORT. 

Employment of darnels. 

Rajpootana, 1869-70.— Colonel Brooke, paras. 208-209. 

Tho Bajpootana famine bore a strong resemblance to the Orissa 
famine in one particular; that for somo mouths, though from 
a different cause, Rajpootana, like Orissa, was shut off from the 
receipt of supplies at the most critical period of the year. In Orissa, 
this arose from the impossibility of ships approaching the coast to 
unload during the monsoon months. In Rajpoot an a, the same result 
was produced by the utter failure of forage, the price ofwhich was 
in many places actually dealer than grain, so that no carts could travel 
nor could the pack bullocks of the Bunjaras, of which there are hundreds 
of thousands in Rajpootana and Central India, traverse the couutry. 
The result v\ a9 the same. The sea in one case, and the want of grass in 
the other, isolated the famine tract from the rest of India. For some 
months during the progress of the calamity, there was one means of 
transport in Rajpootana which was not available in Orissa, viz., 
camels. These useful animals do not appear to have been utilized 
in Rajpootana as much as they might have been even during the 
period in which they could travel. The traders doubtless used vast 
numbers of camels in bringing grain from Hansi and Hissar on ono 
side, and from Scinde on the other, but much more might have been 
done had there been an organized transport service of these useful 
animals. The agreements entered into by Colonel MacDonald, for 
the supply of the Deolee Bazar, mentioned in paragraph 155, and 
which agreements were taken over by the traders show, that if similar 
arrangements had been made on a large scale and in various direc- 
tions, a much steadier and larger supply of grain would have been 
received into the country than was actually the case. The deputation 
of a single agent to Jeysulmere secured 12,80,000 maunds of grain, 
all of which came on oamels. This was, perhaps, double the amount 
of what would have come otherwise fron that direction. This supply 
was the salvation of Mar war, and much of the grain even reached 
Ajmexe. All the ltafilas [caravans] employed by traders, however, ceased 
travelling during the rains, partly because no return loads of salt could 
be carried during the season, and partly because, agreeably to the time- 
honored custom of the couutry, camels are then turned out to graze. 
Some are employed in desert agriculture, it is true, hut theTnumber 
of these is comparatively few. 
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During the early part of the rainy season, organization would 
have been most useful, for though the objections to the ordinary use 
of camels during the rains are founded on common sense, yet in an 
extraordinary emergency, like the famine, when the first object was 
to save human life at all hazards, the employment of camels would 
have been exceptionally advantageous, food being procurable for them 
but for no other animals. The extra cost would have been met by 
the great rise in price, which always takes place during the rainy 
season, and which was unusually great in 18(51), when a large portion 
of the country was threatened with actual dearth of all food. In 
September of that year panic everywhere existed : traders shut up 
their shops. People with money in their hands could not exchange 
it for grain, whilst in villages away from the marts, the result must 
have been more frightful, I venture to say, than we have any con- 
ception of. It was too late then to organize camel convoys, but had 
20,000 or 30,000 of these animals been in regular employ, organized by 
officers, but employed by traders, a constant supply of grain to the 
capital of Rajpootaua could have been maintained, and from Ajmcre 
it would have found its way over the rest of the country, 

Tonk, 1869.— Oaptain Blair cited in Rajpootana Administra- 
tion Report. 

Measures taken to import grain 

By the end of September it was apparent that the stock of grain 
at Tonk and in the district was very low. Merchants, too, showed 
extraordinary backwardness in meeting the crisis by large importations, 
which were absolutely necessary to prevent starvation. Their action 
was checked by fear that grain convoys would be plundered in transit, 
and also from a dread that arbitrary rates might be fixed (a system 
finding favor with all Native Governments), causing them a loss on 
their ventures. Agents were therefore despatched to the surrou tiding 
Jeyporo districts, with instructions to purchase freely on behalf of the 
State. Every assurance and encouragement was given to merchants to 
import, and guards were promised, should it bo found that they were 
necessary. Import duty on cereals had been previously remitted; and 
on the 3rd of October a completely free grain trade was proclaimed. 

G. The Agents despatched to the Jeyporo districts quickly 
returned, having only succeeded in purchasing some Rs, 12,00 0 worth 
of oereals, They found that, in spite of the Maharaja's liberal measures, 
free trade in grain, with a famine impending, was so opposed to the 
understanding of local officials and of the people, that grain-holders were 
afraid to sell. Under the circumstances, since the territories of Gwalior, 
Kotah, Boondeo, and Uhvur were all scaled, the markets ol the North- 
Western Provinces were only left to us. Our agents were accordingly 
sent to Agra and Ferozepore Jhirka, with instructions to purchase and 
forward grain without delay, because it was feared that the great scarcity 
of fodder in Rajpootana would effectually, within a few months, close 
the road, except to camel carriage. Altogether 20,900 maimds of grain 
were purchased at the cost of Rs, 82,000, to which must be added 
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Ra. 58,000 for transit and other charges, It had been at first deter- 
mined to purchase move than double this quantity, but it was found 
that merchants, so far from being discouraged by the State importing, 
accepted it as a guarantee that the import of grain was not likely to be 
attended with loss, and had redoubled their own exertions, rendering it 
practicable and desirable for the State to withdraw from further action. 
The total amount of Government and private grain imported has 
amounted to 158,885 maunds, of which 21,960 maunds have been subse- 
quently exported. For the most part the grain was unescorted, and 
although thefts of grain were not unfrequent, as might indeed be ex- 
pected, not one convoy was plundered. For this immunity from vio- 
lence in such a season we are much indebted to His Highness of Jeypore, 
through whose territories the road chiefly passes. Had one case of 
pillage occurred the importation of grain would have been at once 
checked by thousands of maunds, 

Bad faith of Agra Merchants . Repudiation of contracts after acceptance 

of earnest money . 

7, I may be also here permitted to allude to the bad faith of the , 
Agra merchants. There market was crowded with purchasers, and they 
were driving a splendid trade ; yet, not content with honest profits, they 
have made themselves notorious throughout Rajpootana for the shameless 
manner in which they repudiated their engagements. By native custom 
the acceptance of earnest-money signifies that a bargain is finally con- 
cluded ; but at Agra, if prices rose before the amount of grain stipulated 
could be weighed out, the sellers had no hesitation in declining to com- 
plete their contracts. 



PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OP FORMER 
FAMINE. 




Statistics of distress and of relief measures in North-West Pro- 
vinces, 18G0-G1— summarised by Oolonel Baird Smith. 

29. I have now completed the descriptive section of this report, 
and have tried to convey to Government, as faithfully and accurately as 
my capacity permits, the general impressions I have received from the 
different aspects of the famine. I have endeavoured to define, in so far as 
the available materials would allow, its boundaries, and to indicate the 
causes of those broad contrasts that are to be fouud within them. The 
systems of relief in action have also been reviewed, and it 1ms been 
shown that at about 100 separate centres not fewer than 80,000 help- 
less poor have been fed and otherwise relieved, As these crowds are 
being constantly changed by the passing onwards of many, at first help- 
less, to wnrks, as they gained strength, and from other causes it is pro- 
bable that at least 250,000 persons in all have felt the substantial benefits 
of this part of the relief system. It has further been shown, that 
through the agency of special works of relief, about 140,000 more have 
been supplied with the means of subsistence, and to this average number 
too, the succession of persons no doubt makes a sensible addition. By 
relief houses, relief works, aud employment on ordinary public works, 
not fewer than half a million of the population must have benefited 
directly, The spontaneous relief sought in emigration lias influenced 
nearly half a million more ; and if account be taken of those tribes 
who have hitherto struggled on without accepting other relief than 
that from public demands on accouut of' land revenue, the groat body 
of sufferers can scarcely be less than from l£to 1^ millions. 

The expenditure incurred in various forms, iucludiug among them 
the remissions of Government revenue which have been or will be 
granted, falls not much short of three- fourths of a million sterling. 

The adequacy of the supplies of grain in the districts adjoining the 
famine tract, and in \ he tract itself, to meet any demand likely to be made 
upon them, has been adverted to, and attempts have finally been made to 
estimate approximately the losses caused to the proprietary communities 
in the bad si-etions of the tract by the influence of the drought. These 
have been estimated approximately at about three millions sterling. 

MORTALITY. 

North-Western Provinces, 1861.— From Mr. Girdlestone’s 

Report. 

141. Impossibility of ascertaining the extent of the Mortality.— 
It is ijut-of me question, to give auy re ban in account ot the mortality 
which rc&ulted horn the famine. No general i agister of deaths was kept 
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at the time, and even if there had been such a record, the knowledge that 
it was framed amid confusion and panks would very much weakeu its claim 
to accuracy. Isolated statements indeed have been made, and such 
as they are I will repeat two or three of them ; but I think that they 
must be received with caution. Thus in the Meerut District it is 
reported that 109 deaths had occurred up to January 22nd, and, later, 
Colonel Baird Smith was told that 7,000 persons had died previously 
to May from starvation ; but, as he remarks, <c many among these are 
from other causes than actual starvation.” The population of the dis- 
trict at this time was a little more than a million. To the returns of Mr. 
Coliege, Collector of Boolundshuliur, he is inclined to give more credence, 
on account of the care with which they had been compiled The result 
which they show is a mortality of over 24,700, or about Si per cent, 
of the population. But even this statement, admittedly the best 
of a bad lot, depends on nothing more than oral testimony for its worth, 
and if this is the case it would be a mere waste of time to multiply 
examples. In this matter we must be content to know that excessive 
mortality* did ensue, but what was its amount even those who were 
living amid the suffering had no adequate means of estimating. 


Finance , 1860-61 . — (From Mr* Qirdlestone’s Memoir .) 

145. Total Cost to Government of Special Relief Works.— 
I am more fortunate, however, in having returns as to the cost of the 
special relief works undertaken by Government. On this subject 
Colonel Baird Smith wrote in May 1861 : — 

“The pecuniary burden lma however been a heavy one on the State. It ig estimated 
that the entire cost of special relief works, great and small, throughout both provinces, 
will not be less than about £350,000.” 

Now, according to the table which he himself gives of the persons 
employed daily in April on special works, it will be found on separating 
the items that about 59,000 persons were employed in the Punjab, and 
84,500 in the North-W estern Provinces. The entire outlay for the North- 
West under this head we now know to have been Rs. 9, 145294. f The 
Punjab works cost Rs, 3,25,106. J These two sums together make 
Its. 12,39,400 — rather less than half Colonel Baird Smith's estimate. 

146. Total Loss to Government by remissions. —Again, after 
dealing with the question of loss in agricultural produce, Colonel 
Baird Smith writes: — 

“The whole remissions of the Government revenue in aid of landed proprietors who 
have borne the loss just indicated (loss of produce and cattle) will amount altogether to 
about forty lakhs of rupees,** ° 

The following table shows that, for the North-Western Provinces, 
where the famine tract was larger, and the suffering proportionately more 

* Sir Arthur Cotton estimates tbo mortality at 9,00,000 at the very least (see page 6 of tf The 
Famine in India,” a lecture delivered before the Social Science Congress in Manchester, October 
12th, 1886). 

f Sec Administration Report for 1881- Q2, paragraph 113. 

J Sec Supplement to Punjab Gazette of 12th Febiuary 1862 paragraph 4. 
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extensive than in Hie Punjab, the balance* for the year of distress were 
rather loss than 1 o£ lakhs, or about 11 lakhs more than the balances in 
course of liquidation or adjustment in an ordinary year: — 


District. 

Land TJeyc- 
n uc for 
loUU-01. 

Collected, 

Balance. 

Portion or 
POErt l 1 

Indefinite! 

Dili nce 

DJ»ED. 

Fur a period. 


IK 

IN. 

IN. 

i: -j. 

Hi. 

Silmninporo ... * 

KVi^non 

8,7M 7«» 

2,10,300 

1 3 i t 4 12 

100 

Mo/itlfeiimgger ,,, 

11/50,700 

10,02,071 

1 ,31 ,00.7 

1,03,1 115 

ill, r»;n 

Memifc ... 

17,81,170 

1 5/5 1,0.7 1> 

2,31,122 

M1W 

1,» 0,1.19 

Booluwlslmhur . . 

1 1,35,1102 

10.21.HlV/ 

1,13,7)5 

8 1 ,M«| t 


Allytf iirli 

18,32,750 

1 7,51,10.1 

7H/J05 

l,qi:* 

*’17,073 

M ultra 

10.52, 5 UJ 

10,01,110 

48.230 



115.3 51 ) 

Agra 

10, 10, 702 

3 J,10,b02 

1 . 0 .M 31 U 

1,22,707 


Mynpomy 

11 9 . 7:1 

10 . 21 , m 

1,015,121 

Wl,ljl 

" ww 

13 ]j 11 om* 

11 ,IM/H 2 

10,11,101 

3,12,107 


1/10.130 

llonuUhad 

ia.ij.ovi 

12 , 71,977 

•12,18*3 

2,157 

0,27 l 

Dudaon 

9,2?, 770 

8.01,171 

20 JOS 


8,201 

Total 

1 , 18 , 11,001 

1,31,150,703 

13 , 21,301 

5,811,033 

3 , 82 , 00,7 


Of this balance the Secretary to Government wrote in the Administra- 
tion Report of 18G1-G2. it was expected that r< above half will eventually 
be recovered, and the remainder will be remitted.” I have traced the 
fate of these balances, and the following table shows that no more than 
Rs. 2,34,046 have so far been remitted : — 

Norllt^Wedoi'd Provinces. — Revenue Balances on account of 
famine of 18G0-G1. 


Iijxa^toe remitted. 


District. 


Sahnrmiporo 

37.11ft 

Mozuffeinmjguv 

l<J,Uu7 

Meerut: 

23,207* 

noclvmdbliulmv 

0,333* 

Allygnrh 

31,623 

Muttra ... 

3,213 

A^ra ... ... 

01/3 10 

Mynpoory 

11,701 

Dijuour ... ... 

22,5 IS 

Moradabad 

5,033 

Budaon ... ... 

13,011 

Total ... 



2,3 1,0 W 


Amount, 


l T uder tlio Oi flora of fJovmnncnt, 


HIS A., 22nd lYhiuavy 1PC5. 
8J7A., 2i»ih Ansust IStlo. 
f lOoOA,, ifth SeplMiiluv 1802. 

< 3oA., lHli January ISfU. 

072 A., 3< Oh August mil. 
r IIOIA,, ldili Atari! 1MI3, 

X l27A.,2mh ApullHUl. 

02.7 A. , 22a l Augud 1 *»J2. 
&1 'A m 22ml July ISO! 

137 IA.. Uth 1*02. 

1)72 \ ,aiHh August l'(i2. 
f 1.102 A., 8t h Dccchi'k i* IM.,2. 

( 1137 A., 2ml October IM*J. 

( 001 A., llHli October \W\ 

\ 099A , 10th August 1SU0. 


Balance 
re.duul . 


3 

-> 

ca 

H 

a S 

24 

- v* 

- Ti 


§3 

X. u 

y3 

Sa 

X a 

« M 

in 

i ^ 

go 

H M 


* Original rpruh^ion was Es, 11,801: of tliH I’*'. 2,750 wevo realised before the 
went order sauctiyuing the original iciais-jiou wiu ru* i\ul hy CoiLolor. 


Govern'. 
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In the Punjab the remissions amount to Its. 6 5 74 ; 5 V 2G. XnsLend there- 
fore of 40 lakhs, less than 9J have been relinquished by Government. 
I give these examples, not the least from a desire to detract from Colonel 
Baird Smith’s labours, which were immense, but merely to show that 
his calculations cannot be accepted as conclusive in every instance. 
Were all his deductions correct, I should not hesitate to declare that the 
famine of 1861 was the greatest that the North-Western Provinces 
ever experienced \ but honestly I believe some of his figures are open to 
dispute, and that the calamity which I am now describing, instead of 
being the heaviest, was the least severe of the four great ones which have 
devastated these provinces within the last century. 

147. Condition of the Abkaree. — The collccotins on account of 
Abkaree are invariably a good means of testing the prosperity of the 
people. The consumption of excisable commodities rises in times of 
plenty, and diminishes under the anticipation or pressure of want. It 
is not surprising therefore that there should have been a falling off in 
1860-61 in the Meerut, Agra, and Rohilcund Divisions, but nothing 
could move significantly prove the local character of the famine thau the 
increased receipts in the other parts of the North-West. So great indeed 
was the rise in the Allahabad and Benares Divisious that the accounts of 
the year only show a loss of some Rs. 70,000 in all. The following 
abstraot contains the demands and collections for 1859-60 and 1860-61 ; — 



DEMA.NDB. 

Collections. 

1859- GO, 

1800*01. 

1850-GO. 

1860-01. 

Meerut 

Kumnon 

Koinlcuncl 

Agra ... ... 

.Than^ie 

Allahabad- ... 

Goruekporo 

Benares ... ... 

Jubbulporc ... ... ... 

Total ... 

IU. 

2,54,635 

14,154 

3,60,400 

3,61,733 

82,055 

6,39,330 

2,24,620 

6,45,784 

2,36,514 

Us 

1,70,207 
6,008 
3,26,908 
3,00,409 
87,992 
6,88,838 
2,82,655 
0,17,146 
2,01, 1G1 

Rs 

2,48,360 

14,164 

3,11,441 

3,64,050 

81,454 

6.33,777 

1,07,593 

6,34,001 

2,36,127 

IU. 

1,65,510 

4,01-1 

2,62,147 

2,48,478 

70,119 

6,62,271 

2,21,800 

6,09,598 

2,89,347 

26,10,161 

26,0G,4 13 

25,10,060 

24,39,200 

i 


148. Recapitulation of Loss and Expenditure of all 
sorts.— To sum up the amount of known loss, we have the following 
well-ascertained statistics : — 


# Expended in the distribution of food ... ... 

# Ditto in advances for tlio purelmsa of seed and cattlo 

# Ditto in minor relief works ... ... ... ,,, 

Ditto by Government only in public relief wovlcs ... 
Remission of revenue ... tM 


XU. 

... 5,41,733 

... 3,4-0,213 

... 29,918 

... 9,14,294 

... 2,34,646 


Total ... 20,C0,854 

There can be no doubt from these figures that better means of communi- 
cation j and greater promptness in anticipating the effects of the drought, 
and improved organization for dealing with the distress had made famine 
a much less a wful calamity than it was in 1837-38. " - 

* For the details of these sums, see Appendix VII [of Mr, GirAleslone’a Memoir], 
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INCREASE OF CRIME. 

JY.-TF. P., 1860-61. — Mr. Girdkstonus Memoir. 

149. Offences against Property.— Tliu following table shows 
the state of crime before, during, and after the famiuc : — 

Tabular Statement shoiouuj the amount of JtJacoilies and lloibm'm, 
Burylaries and Thefts, hicliulmj Cattle-thefts , from 1800 to JSIW. 


Districts. 


Paroitirq and 
Bobberies. 


liurKlnrica. 


Tlh'lts, III' 

CuLllt'-lhrll*. 



1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

I860. 

1961. 

1362. 

i860. 

1901. 

1862. 

Meerut 

7 

2.7 

« 

ns 

R08 

m 

I, MS 

i,m 

1,067 

Allymivh 

»i 

0 

5 

633 

733 

.Til 

811 

1.L08 

1,058 

Halmrunpm'O 

10 

4 

HHILI 

317 

81 b 

295 

650 

810 

mo 

Mo/.iiffermifKKer 

7 

a 

7 

106 

139 

19D 

397 

47 0 


BooluuflshuUur 

D 

n 

10 

317 

511. 

325 

S75 

1,406 

8*9 

Udirtt Doou 

U 

ii 

0 

a 

15 

36 

42 

57 

221 

Total 

31 

43 

38 



1,712 

2,331 

1,697 

3,963 

■m 

1,211 

A«ra 

13 

17 

32 

081. 

603 

851 

1,351 

1,39-i 

1,369 

Muttra 

G 

7 

4 

370 

217 

2U2 

195 

409 

221 

Eumtekabud 

5 

1 

17 

3U3 

117 

571 

362 

•Ml 

670 

Myiipoory 

i 

8 

■1 

267 

256 

1S7 

3*59 

439 

399 

Etawab 

a 

o 

2 

80 

81 

!>3S 

205 

ol7 

270 

Stall 


u 

11 

0 

2S8 

333 

0 

MS 

517 

Total 

31 

62 

06 

1,701 

1,922 

H3R| 

2,937 

3,757 

3, 155 

Bareilly ... 

1 

1 

3 

08 1 

702 

306 

3,133 

1,610 

1,105 

Qijiiour 

1 

0 

4 

239 

450 

369 

516 

757 

53) 

Moradubad 

4 

1 

0 

4t8 

m 

292 

1.697 

1,713 

1,192 

Huilaon . 

7 

H 

9 

4o9 

375 

3'9 

1,700 

1,00 1 

1,177 

Slulijchiuipore 


0 

6 

500 

6G2 

390 

587 

617 

919 

Totul 

m 

19 

27 

2/233 


1,7 J*J 

6,093 

d, i3i 

1,926 

Alla.hn.lmrl 

4 

Q 

6 

113 

us 

Lis 

l 

StiiL 

M 

rawnnoro 

10 

1H 

29 

321 

4 19 

235 

569 

653 


futtunpoio 

«i 

7 

1 S 


ISO 

352 

162 

il |*l 

2Lt 

Banda 

u 

5 

3 

10t 

121 

lit 

il6 

iiUO 

0 

Total 

21 

32 

Sir 

■33 

854 

K3'J 

1.529 

1,5,83 

1 581 

Benares ! 

a 

«l 

3 

lull 

225 

273 

512 

630 

629 

Uoruekporo 

in 

a 

5 

C31 

403 

l'b’l 

1,H*7 

Slit 

flJiH 

Aziiueurh ... 

7 

9 

11 

£*>J 

520 

473 

590 

693 

fi»*0 

Jouupoi'O ... 

.) 

3 

6 

Iftti 

277 

501 

207 

261 

HI 

Afu/iiporo 

ID 

*5 

7 

112 

It 

191 

a;u 

17*1 

HSu] 

Gluueepord 

Id 

16 

17 

331 

403 

GDI 

tvs 

m 

Hal 

Total ... 

17 

HRS 

48 

. 

1,847 

1.V72 

2.217 

3,257 

2,907 

3,080 

.Tliansio - 


13 

3 


3u 

3L 


27 s 

a ii 

! Hiirnt'Hi’poro 

K 

3 

>> 

3 

4 

"rT, 

ni 

6» 

lin 

J - 

1 ^ 

131 

1 l Wl 

** 

1 LuUurpore 


U 

If 


It 

42 



27 * 

Total ... 1 


42 

■3 


tf* 

266 


>0Sf 

99 1 

■ Ajmere ... 

XU 

62 

S3 

XU 

112 

78 

y,i 

•JO ft 


GRAND Totai 

* 

1S2 

2S0 

2MI 

N/272 

9.780 

0 .212 

18/597 

21,930 

ls,$ll5 


Iiru ales. 
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From this it will be semi that offences against property, though more 
numerous in the Mocrul, Agra, llohilcund, and Allahabad Divisions 
during 18G1, were only sctioiwly disproportionate to the returns of ]8G0 
and 1802 in the Districts of Meerut, Allygurb, Boolundsliuhur, Bareilly, 
Bijnour, and Cawnpore. 

150. Greater order in 1860-61 than in 1 837-38.—' There are 
other points too which it is pleasant to notice in connection with this 
famine. The beginning of trouble in 1837-38 was marked by a spirit of 
lawlessness and Eceebootmg throughout the country. Neither the stores 
of the merchant nor the grain in transit was safe from attack. The 
starving people forgot all rights of possession, and violently laid their 
hands on their neighbour** supplies. In almost every district a larger 
polieo force had to be entertained, and this item added in no small degree 
to the burden of Government In 1860-G1 there was no such outbreak, 
and I believe I am right in saying that it was not found necessary to 
engage a ainglc extra constable to preserve the peace of the North-West 
Provinces. Oflenocs against property were, as we have seen, more 
frequent, but the returns show that the crime was generally of a petty 
nature. It is probable that the general good conduct is attributable in 
some measure to the mutiny, tho moral effects of which were doubtless 
still vividly impressed on the minds of tho masses. Colonel Baird 
Smith allows some weight to this pica, but believes that much more was 
due to the healthier condition of native society. 
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STATISTICAL VIEW OP THE BEHAR FAMINE 
AFFAIRS, 1SCG. 

From Mr. Cockerell’s Report. 

150. The following statistics in regard to the six districts in 
which the distress was most severe contain in one view a complete 
summary of the effects of the famine, and the extent of thu relief 
measures undertaken to alleviate the condition of the people affected 
by it 
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Summary of Relief Measures.— 1 Their inadequacy. 

151. As regaids the question of the general efficiency of the 
relief measures undertaken throughout the whule of the districts to 
which this report has reference, the results are ns follow : — 

The total amount expended from public funds was Its. 2, £0,202 ; 
the largest daily average number relieved during any one month of 
the period for which public, relief measure? continued was .*37,321), whilst 
the total number of deaths ascertained to have oocimediia the direct 
or indirect consequence of an insufficiency of food vvtm no less than 
135,676; so that, taking the number of deaths added to the umnbtr 
relieved as representing the aggregate of persons unable to suppoit 
themselves during the Famine, the number of persons relieved and sup- 
ported, as compared with that of persons requiring relief, shows a pro- 
portion- of" bill little more than one to five. Ike proportion of lives lost 
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to those saved was considerably upwards of llivee to one; and talking 
four months as the average period during which the public relief 
operations continued in full force, a sum of about Its. 50,000 per 
month only was expended for the relief of upwards of 150,000 persons.* 

Mortality,— Orissa, 1866. 

From T. B. Lane, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Lower 

Provinces, to the Secretary to the Government of Beugal, — 

(No. 1801M, dated Port William, the 8th November 1867). 

I am directed to forward herewith, for submission to Government, 
copy of a letter No. 501 of the 24th July last, from the Commissioner 
of Cuttack, with its enclosures in original, containing the returns of 
mortality caused by the famine in Orissa, and statistics of population 
in the three districts of that province, together with detailed roports 
by the Collectors on the subject. 

2, The Commissioner has submitted a consolidated statement 
showing the general results for the province. That statement, however, 
contained slight errors which have been corrected, and the accompany- 
ing revised return, marked A, prepared in this office. It shows that 
the total population in 1865*f was 8,015,826; of these 814,469 have 
perished, and 115,028 have either emigrated or disappeared, making a 
total loss of 929,497 persons, and leaving 2,086,329 surviving inhabitants. 
The percentage of deaths to population is 27*00, which, added to 3*81, 
the percentage of emigrants or missing, gives a general percentage of 
30*81 as loss of population during the famine, 

3, The accompanying comparative statement, marked B, prepared 
in this office, shows that the population per square mile, which was 294 
by the last survey, stood before the famine at 354, and is now 244. 

4, The Board endeavoured, on receipt of these further details from 
the Commissioner, to obtain, if possible, reliable data regarding the 
ordinary rate of mortality both in Orissa and in other parts of Bengal. 
But the Medical Department have reported that they are nob in posses- 
sion of any such details, and the Board have failed also in procuring 
them from other sources. It is not possible, therefore, to draw any 
comparison between the exceptional and the ordinary rates. 


[# The accuracy of the mortality statistics rendered by the police officers to Mr. Cockerell wob 
subsequently contested by the local officers, the Commissioners and the Revenue Board. — J. UJ 
[f Iu the census of 1872, the population of the three districts was returned at SjOS^OflO souls, 
against 3,015,826 estimated above iu 1865, and 2,086,020 in 1867. At first sight this scenie to 
throw somo doubt over the mortality returns also. Hat this can be fully accounted for. The 
mortality aud tho surviving population were scrutiuised only in those tracts where there had been 
mortality on any scale, whereas, in other tracts tho population for i 860 and for 1807 wns only 
estimated and, us it happened, uuder-oBtimated. The returns of actual mortality wore the result 
of extensive and careful investigation, which tho Commissioner described as follows : ” I believe 
%t the general accuracy of this statement (mortality statement for Orissa, I860) may bo relied on. 
“Tho system on which the figures have been obtained wns ns follows : — 

“Printed tabular forma wero prepared and distributed to every land-holder in tho country to 
“ bo filled up and returned to the Collector’s office. On receipt of the zemindars 1 returns, officers 
“ were specially deputed to check and Lest their aecuraoy. This has not been done in every estate, 
“ as the ageucy at disposal was unequal to so extended an enquiry with any hope of completion, 
“ within a reasonable timo. The Deputy Collector’s instructions were to visit every village in 
u which tho loss of crops shown in tho zemindars* returns amounted to one-half. Thus local 
“ mul careful enquiry has been made in all villages where the dostiuetion of crop, and as a come* 
** queneo, lois vf life, has been greatest ; and in other oases, where there was reason to suspect the 
"accuracy of seniimbnj return*, the} lane been checked and collected as fur ns possible,*— J. G,] 




Mortality.— Orissa, 1866. 

Statement of Mortality in Orissa daring the Famine of 18 66, as ascertained hy local inquiries in 18C7. 
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STATISTICS. 


FINANCE OF THE BENGAL FAMINE OF 1806. 

In November 1873 Mr, Westland, Officiating Accountant-General, 
drew up an estimate of tlio financial effect of the famine in I860 for 
all Bengal, including Behar and Orissa, of which the following is an 
abridgment : — 

— <nn» /ia mnn Dm i firth no inrtn no fn_ i 


1. Tjtmrt-t-flX remit tod absolutely in Orivsn 

2. L.uul-tiix snap ended in Onbsa mid not 

since lm> 11 cried ... 

3. Decline in Excise 1’avcniio reckoned at 

the normal rate of increment, about 

4. Decline in Salt rovemio reckoned at 

t he normal rate of increment, about ! 
G, Nott i‘ a pend it uro on 11 ice Importation 
(nflw deducting recovciies), also on 
lielieF ndininistrutiou, and all oilier 
Famine oliurgoa 


1806-07. 

1807-G8. 1808-09. 

Us. 

rrl 

p* 

<30 

« 

4,41,137 " 

r 

11,23,301 

In lho original 
is slmwnmonLli^ 

9,00 s 000 j 

* by month gross' 
aiul nett, 

5,00,000 J 



12,00,000 
J36, 00,000 

01,23,800 


Grand Total in oven hundreds ... 1,63,88,200 
= (say) £ 1,638,820 

The above does not include expenditure incurred on public works 
either principally or solely on account of the famine/* - 

Mr. Westland has noted the ways and moans as follows : — 

FUNDS SUPPLIED FOR EXPENDITURE. 

Rs. n 3 . 

1. r Sale proceeds of] N.-W. V. FAMINE 

FUND [Securities lwW over from 1800-01] ... ... 6,17,805 

2. C'alcd-tta Relief Committee ,,, 2,07,000 

3. GOVERNMENT— 


18GG-07 

3 i oO 


1867-08 

22,78,358 


Total 

... 67,64,OOB 

I»e*s recoveries — 

1868-69 

49,134 


18G9-70 

101,140 


Total ... 

... 152,280 

Total [Government] 

... 66,11,728 

GRAND TOTAL 

I., » 


60,11,728 

04,30,533 


The statomenl of funds supplied almost tallies with that of expen- 
diture incurred. Considering the lengthiness and intricacy of the accounts, 
the discrepancy, Rs. 12,73ii, is inappreciable, 

* la n table, cited horcafter, Mr. Molony, Special Famine Commissioner, estimated that 
during 1807 (oilioial year?) the following amounts were spent on works in Orissa ; — 


its. 

1. Irrigation Canal [Capital Account of Company] ... G .07,400 

2. Department Public Works 8,42,348 

3. From Amalgamated Distiict Road, Income Tux, and 

Other Funds ... 87.394 


Rs, 

14,40,718 

87,394 

15,37,142 


== (say) £168,714 

»r XV er f st: $ expenditure shown in Mr. Molony’s table may be assumed to bo* included in 
Ht. V> Htlaml a e* lunate above, 
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The expenditure is shown month by month in even hundreds under 
the following heads : — 



Expenditure 
on rieo 
importation. 

By Remit- 
tance, to 
relief com* 
mitlocs. 

Expenditure Total 

from diidriot expenditure, 
treasuries. 

Recoveries 
at district 

treasuries. 

1866-67 37,22,600 

(froin May 

1806.) 

4,63,600 

0,00,700 

47,05,800 

0,10,300 

1807-03 

25.21,700 



3,10,000 

28,41,000 

4,06,300 

1868-60 

Total expenditure 

Rosa 

01,600 

01,72,200 

18,000 

61,23,800 

1,12,800 


Net 

expenditure. 


38,86,500 


23,16,300 

—18,100 


It does not appear from Mr. Westland’s memorandum how far, if 
at all, tho amounts subscribed by private individuals to the several liolief 
Committees and expended by these Committees are iuehulcd in the above. 
The subscriptions seem to have been-— 

18GG (calendar year) 

1. Amount laised and expended by the Calcutta Relief Coin. 

tnittre as per OrKba Enquiry Commission, Volume It, 
page GiC ... 

2. Amount of all other subscriptions expanded through Com- 

mittees ns per Oriasa Enquiry Conmubakui, Volume II, 
page 612 ... ... ... ... ... „ 


Hi, a. p. 

3,16,510 13 1 
1,23,081 0 0 


Total for 1866 

1 SG7 (calendar year) : — 

Subscript iona realised (see pages cUx-cciii of Cential 
Committee’s Report) 

Total for 18GC aud 18G7 


d, 09,600 15 1 

6,11,533 7 I 
3031,131 I) 2 


» 

Oriasa, 1866.— (Calendar year.) 
EXPENDITURE ON BOTH RELIEF AND IMPORTATION. 


Abridged from Board's Stutuinent of 20th M.iy 1S68. 


Cot, l* District — (The throe dUtiiots arranged vertically in 
tho tlr-,t row; tho lolumu headings 2-12 nil «r* 
rnngod horizontally ogaiusl eaoh district.) 

Aid j Rj, 


2. 

Total quantity imported ... ... ... 39!h201 


(3. 

Paid hy the Board ... ... 


Cost-? 4. 

Paid hy the loeal office 1 3 

1 -m, 1 tr» 

Is. 

Total 

20,5 M 59 

6. 

Deduct amount lecciwil Irom sulo ofgiain 

8. 13,1 -Vj 

7. 

Ditlerenco .. . . ... 

lRU.lbO 

8. 

Deduct estimated value of grain ia stoiv on 1st 


January 1867 .. ... ... 

2.05.2 H 

0. 

Net loso onlmpoitatiou 

HM»2 SMJfl 

10. 

Add amount o^puided bv the I'IUiiiik IMi« 1 



Ornrniiteo 

5.17.1 -u 

n 11. 

To<ftl e&p.ndituip in I860 ... ... ... 

15J(M‘>7 

;to 
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Orissa, 1867.— (Calendar year.) 
EXPENDITURE ON IMPORTATION ONLY. 


Aggregate Cash Account of Importation Fund for the ( calendar ) year 1867. 
Submitted by ’Revenue Board) 29/ h May 1868. 

Receipts. 

Coii. 1. Month (the column headings 2-8 in the 
original, arranged horizontally, and given 
month by month.) 




Ea. 

A. 

P. 

2. 

Received from Accountant-General of 





Bengal • « • • • « 

47,22,781 

8 

0 

3. 

Sale of grain • . .* • ■ 

5,70,318 

2 

0* 

4, 

Miscellaneous . - 

30,136 

2 

8 

5. 

Inefficient balances •• » • 

1,10,146 

6 

2 

6. 

Advances from the Treasury 

73,559 

4 

6 

7. 

Remittances from Board - . 

8,67,845 

13 

8 

8, 

Former balance in Bolasore ... 

65 

14 

8 


Total .. 58,80,847 3 3£ 


LI3BUHSEMENT9, 

Col. 1. Month. (Headings of disbursements 
2-16 arranged horizontally and entered 
month by month.) 


2. 

Purchase of rice 

« a 

• • 

Es. 

29,49,392 

A, 

5 

F. 

8 

3. 

Freight * « 

• o • 

* » 

9,85,845 

7 

n 

4. 

Miscellaneous . . 

ft * 

0 5 

1,66,432 

2 

3 

6- 

Establishment . . 

* • 

• • 

92,215 

15 

6 

C. 

Remittances . * 

• * 

ft * 

3,82,845 

13 

8 

7. 

Commission and insurance 

on vessels 

■ • 

18,082 

6 

5 

8. 

Purchase of vessels 

• • 

• • 

1,35,900 

0 

0 

9. 

Landing « . 

f M 

• • 

94,656 

3 

4 

10. 

Inland Transport 

• . 

• ft 

1,11,694 

11 

10 

11. 

Dep&t construction 

■i* 


52,839 

2 

2 

12. 

Inefficient balance 

• • 

ft • 

1,38,622 

8 

2 

13. 

Paid into Treasury 

* • 

• • 

73,559 

4 

6 

14. 

Omitted at Bhudclruk 

• ■* 

« ft 

145 

7 

0 

15. 

Storage 

* • 

ft ft 

5,474 

5 

8 

16. 

Shipping 


♦ * 

6,416 

11 

11 



Total 

f • 

52,14,722 

9 

8* 
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■Rice Importation into Orissa during 1866. 


(Stock Account (Board’s) for 1866 (calendar mitt). 


{SnhniLted hy Board to Government , No, 135 I of 2 9tA May 1S6S.) 

Col. 1, District. — -(Tn the original statement the items were 
shown according to district; the three districts arranged vertically 
occupied the index column, column 1 ; the totals for Orissa as here 
quoted were shown at foot,) 


^TTA.VriTt 

IMi'OlilLO. 


f 


G. 

C. 

7. 

«. 

0. 

10. 

11 . 

12 , 


2. As per Hoard's account ... ... 

3. Deduction on uccoHiit short 

delivery, wantage, Ac. .. ... 

4. Net amount import* d per Coin-, 

h mbAoiu r\ account. ... ... 

Quantity transferred to Puorco 
Quantity InA by wreck, Ac. ... 

Quantity in transit to dilhnont tjoluls 
Quantity sold to the public and Government 
Amount of* money received tiam Hie public and Gov- 
ernmenb 

Quantity made over to the Famine Relief romwittce 
Amount of money received fioin the Famino Relief 
Committee ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Loss by wastage and by calculating bags at an uni- 
form rate of 2 lnaundrf 


Total AccotrirrED ron 


IX COLUMNS z> ro 


15. 

10 . 


?on ( 13. 

12 . (. 11 . 


Quantity . 
Money 


linlanre in store oil 1st January 18 G7 
Estimated value 


M<K 

Hs 

302,117 


d02,lll> 


3,770 

2,170 

1 1.US6 
93,035 

4,02,803 

212,502 

... 

4,XO,2G7 

9,920 
338, QS3 . 

8,13,159 

61,066 

i* 1 

2,03,214 


Stock Account (Board’s) tor 1807 (calendar year). 

Statement of Receipts, Disburse uient$ } and Balances of Stock of Rice 
un ported into the Province of Orhsa in 1867. 

Col. I. Month, — (In the original statement the index column, 
column 1, is formed of the months January lo December, arranged 
vertically ; the other column headings, as under, 2-10 being m ranged 
horizontally with entries against the several months; only the totals are 
transcribed hero.) 


2. 

Receipts ... 

aw* 

1,116,810 

Mill. 

3. 

Baled to tho public ... 

128.163 


4, 

Bales to Department Public Works ... 

2,700 


5. 

Bales to Fuiuiue Relief Committee 

393,839 


6. 

Total 


521, rot 

7. 

Transferred to Bale (folah 9 

83 Lull 


8. 

Received by transfer 

831,911 


9- 

10. 

In transit 

Slock nt Golnhs at the eml uf the month (Dec- 
ember 1867)* 

617,012 



[* This wad uhei wards i>old by miction.— J. U.J 
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RELIEF EXPENDITURE IN ORISSA, 18G7-G8. 

From Report of Mr. Hobhouse, President of the Committee, 
dated 5th November 1868, P* XXV. 

The financial results of our operations will be found in a balance-sheet 
(Appendix XXIV), prepared by our Secietary and. Treasurer* Mr. 
Shckleton ; and these speak for themselves. 

The cash balances in Orissa on the 1st November 1868 amounted— 




Us. a. 

P. 

Us. A. P. 

In Cuttack 

... to 

83,189 9 

9 


„ Pooree 

to 

61,589 5 

11 


„ Balasore 

. 1 . to 

73,607 7 

10 



— - 2,18, SS6 7 6 

and our Treasurer has in hand R sum 0 f Rs. 2,70,819 12 2 


making a total amount of Rs. 4,95,208 3 8 


We have arranged to transfer this sum to Government, to be 
primarily applied to permanently providing for the famine orphans, and 
any balance to go towards recouping Government for the rice supplied 
to us for the purposes of relief.* 

The proceeds of rice sold in Orissa may he approximately estimated 
at three and a quarter lakhs of rupees; but His Honor will remember 
that our “ Pund^ has borne all the expenses of establishment, carriage, 
and storage, throughout the province, and Government has thus been 
relieved of the loss incurred in retailing to the public at full and 
reduced rates. 

The inefficient balance of Rs. 47,611 in the Orissa accounts is no 
doubt, at first sight, the most unsatisfactory item ; but it may not 
unreasonably be supposed that a great portion of this is nominal, no 
sufficient allowance for wastage of rice, and short weight in cotton, 
thread, & o., having been made. Criminal proceedings have been insti- 
tuted against certain Darogahs employed under the Committee, and, 
to judge by the decrees already obtained, it may be expected that at 
least 25 per cent, of this entire amount will eventually be recovered. 

Altogether we are inclined to regard the expenditure, in comparison 
with the results achieved, as having been moderate ; and taking into 
consideration the novelty and the extent of our operations, the numbers 
and the class of subordinate agents necessarily employed, and the 
great temptation and facilities for fraud presented by the nature of our 
operations, we trust that His Honor and the public will agree with us 
ia ouv view of the expenditure, and in our opinion that much credit is 
due to those gentlemen who practically ’had the supervision anti control 
over* it. 


* Bat seenota p. 217, at the eml of the section on Orphans,— J\ G. 
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ORISSA, 1807. 

Relief expenditure for Orissa charged off in Calcutta, 1st 
March 1867 to 1st November 1868. 

(Appendix XXIV, page CLV1II of Mu. Hobiiouse’s Rkfout.) 


The Honorary Secretary anil Treasurer in account, with 11 The Orhm 
Famine and Orphan llt-lief Fund." 


Write on, 

Tu Balance of former Belief Fuad transferred Lo 
present account 

u Total subscriptions and Ivansfors From Government 
received to dab*, as advertised 
,j Loss unpaid subicription, J R, Thompson, Esq, 

„ Refund From allotment For Pm ill in Orphans from 
Commissioner of Cli«»ta Nngporu , . 

Bank credit For utilised <Jl1e4u.es 


Total 


6,u,o'»:v 7 \ 

3f O 0 


1/J44 0 0 
10 0 


Ufl. A. 1 * 


S.olO 4 11 


0,14,503 7 1 


1,045 0 0 
0/21,001 5 O 


Creditor. 


By amounts remitted to Special Famine Commissioner, 
Cuttack* ... 

,i Allotment to Hazareebaugh and Purulia Orphans 
„ Allotment to Hidnapore Orphans to Octuber 
inclusive 

„ Refund of excess payment to Board of Revenue 
„ Bonus to Honorary Secretary’s Establishment ... 

„ Miscellaneous Chargee i— 

Stamps and postage ... 

Telegvapli 

Printing 

Advertising 

MedivuieB and Vegetable Seeds 
Advances to employes sent to Orissa 
Establishment 

Miscellaneous, including stationery 
Bank Charges t# . 


2a,b55 

0 

0 

575 

8 

0 

187 

B 10 

l,OU> 

0 

0 

274 

4 

0 

:uu 

15 

0 

1,030 

K 

0 

2,027 13 

0 

223 

0 

0 

2b2 

0 

0 

1.H78 

14 

8 

020 

0 

10 

u 

3 

0 


3,10,230 0 0 

20,430 6 O 
1,187 6 10 

7,303 8 O 


» 

ii 


Cash in Bank of Bengal [1st Nov. 18G8] 
» in hand ... 


Total 


2,70,541 2 4, 

278 0 10 


3,15,171 8 10 

2,70,819 12 9 
0,21,901 6 0 


E. E . 3 

CaecuttAj 1^ tfovemler 1801. 


A. B. SlIGKhtTON, 
lion//. Secy . and Treasurer. 


* If it be desired to merge the two sots of expenditure collated in this ami Ihe next page hut 
one ("relief expenditure charged off in Calcutta” utnl "relief expenditure charged uff in Orissa”), 
then observe to omit the item walked* as it is ucCouMed tor in detail in the Oriwa table.— J. O. 
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RELIEF EXPENDITURE CHARGED OFF IN ORISSA. 

Orissa, 1867-68— Prom Report of Mr. Molony, Relief Com- 
missioner, dated 6tih July 1868 (para. 34.) 


34. Statement IV shows the receipts and disbursements. It has 
been made up exclusively of all items of mere transfer. The total 
receipts amount to Rs. 9,30,943-11-3^ and the disbursements to 
Rs. 104-6-9f leaving an actual cash balance of Rs. 2,41,227-16-1, 
and an inefficient balance of Rs. 47,611-5-4f. The items of receipts and 
expenditure will be found to tally with those entered in the detailed 
statements, or where they do not, an explanation has been given in the 
remark column of those Statements. There are, of course, some items 
— such, for instance, as Orphanage charges — which do not appear in the 
Statements, and one or two which require some explanation as to details, 
W^icli can bo more conveniently given in a separate memorandum, which 
I send herewith, as also a detailed Statement of the items composing the 
inefficient balance. Mr. Kirkwood, in order to bring the whole operations 
under review, has entered sums for sale of articles which have not yet 
been realized, and this will account for a large portion of the balance. 


The rest is composed of sums retrenched from the accounts of relief 
officers on account of short stocks of rice and cloth, &c., and unadjusted 
cash advances. I am afraid a very considerable sum will be irrecover- 
able. The cash balances shown arc not all up to tho latest date; for 
Balasore and Pooree they are made up to the 30th April and for Cuttack 
Rs A P a S ^1 biter* date. They will be subject 
Cuttack ... 91,810 is* to some diminution, as the Orphanage 

Pooree ... eM04 16 4,1 monthly charges and some few petty current 

L 1 expenses have still to be met. The actual 


Total ... 2,37,310 8 lof balances on the 1st of June are noted on the 


margin, and amount tolls. 2,37,31 0-8-10£ 
To this might be fairly added the sum of Rs. 23,021-8-11 paid since 
January on account of orphans, to be recovered from the Orphanage 
Maintenance Fund, making a total of Rs. 2,60,339-1-9 £ available for tran- 
sfer. It would be wise, however, to retain a sum of not less than Rs. 1 0,000, 
to prevent the possibility of there being any delay in the Orphanage 
payments, or in the procuring of money for necessary expenditure, such, 
for instance, as the prosecution of several civil suits which have been insti- 
tuted against defaulters, or for other unforeseen claims during the interval 
between the present date and the final approval of the Committee's proposal 
by the Government. On the final adoption of the proposals the balance 
might be transferred with the outstanding assets and liabilities. 
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IV. 

11E LIEF EXPENDITURE 18G7-G8 CHARGED OFF IN ORISSA. 

General Statement of Receipts and Disbursements in Orissa, 
March 18G7 to Juno 1868. 



Cuttack, 

Poorce. 

Balasoro. 

Total. 

Receipts. 

Its. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

1U A. P, 

Ks. A. P. 

Bnluwo on IsL March j 1867 1 

17,*:!$ 0 6 

U07 12 51 

5,891 7 2 

87.530 If) li 

lb mu itt mirth from Calcutta 

l.OO.Oilu l> 4| 

(JulMuiUcn 

1,21,500 0 n 

S\750 ft ft 

5,10,250 0 l) 

SiiJc piufM-i'd's of rifo ... 

*(i0.:m 0 o 


;j2,Si»7 in 11 

;;,;n,fto$ 12 s' 

liiylit lubiii* . 

r*S75i 0 2 

U.H87 7 0 

6,280 U 8 

71,928 2 IMS 

fciilc proceeds of cloth find 


thrmil 

oi «n n » u r» 

wm io n 

l.OSC, 12 ft 

1,1'l.tM 5 2 

Ditto of cotton 

6.326 l it 0 

1,627 12 7 

118 0 0 

8,072 1ft 7 

Sain of doth ummifuc hired 



on old sj stem 





550 a 3 

Capitation allowance of or- 

13,l«k 0 0 




pluilVi 

7,(t28 (I (1 

4,i tR l 

21 291 13 4 

Sale of miscellaneous articles 

7,*W l 

3,563 9 7 

2,25m I 0 

13,208 12 

Xucnl subscript ton«> 

31 $ 1J u 


37 0 ft 

MS" 0 1) 

Snlo of coir-rope 


1S2 U 0 


182 14 3 

Stall amount received from 
Colle'*toL' ou adjustment ut 




717 5 2 

nocuunU 


717 3 2 


Sain pruceeils of Bluiddruek 

cloth , ... ... 

Light liilior proceeds of work I 
not executed on light labor 

71S 10 3 


4 

718 10 3 

050 15 6 
21,717 5 0 



system 

Miscellaneous 

1,592 10 105 

■iVJ 12 5 

650 13 6 
23,799 12 31 

Total 

5,7\nVJ 3 2\ 

2,07,525 4 U)J 

1,15,379 3 21 

9, 3o, U 13 11 

Disburse tiioits. 

Pont! nancies of centres ... 

5ft, *62 lu 31 

l 

13,900 13 4 

I U,32t 0 2 

79,685 ft 0> 

Tmnspurt I'liiinvii 

l!«,dlW i> 0 

15,7 it 0 6 

2,131 l 6 

37,478 9 ft 

Purchase of grain 


367 l‘J 5 

97 2 U 

-10 k 15 3 

Ll-rhl labor 

1,06,54$ 4 7t 

10,056 13 10 

18,'JUU 5 7 

1,36,11)5 8 9i 

l'u roll use of cloth for gratui- 

tous distribution 

111,300 U 10!, 

3,130 4 6 

1«1$ 1 6 

13,G*tl 12 ml 

Ditto of ccitton 

/ 1 *.*3 lit 111 

17, IM 7 6 

5,61 li 10 1 

1,00,351 l) li 

Weavum and spinmns: relief 

2‘.M»2 It 8 

5,05 1 S 9 

1,1. *5 10 10 

36, U3 2 3 

Mnimenanco of orphans 

33,568 i* 3 

16,790 13 10 

8,795 l 3 

59, 15 1 5 & 

(n'pliiLiuuro buildings 

8,619 lu l 

4,UUl) U U 

1,109 U l) 

13, Tuft 1ft 4 

Purchase of miscellaneous 




articles 

Purchase of coir 

JitditWishmunli ... 

1,110 0 0 

ru 1 10 


1,991 1 10 

72,'iul *4 8; 

£\Y* 3 10 
36,071) 2 Hi 

7,955 15 19 

aw s id 
1,19,529 7 9i 

Proportion of .Special Cmu* 
missioner's office ostabh'ih- 
nuMifc ilcbl table to Poovec 


mill Balnsore 

Thiildiuixs 

S.ftfiO 0 o 
15,87 A U 4 

7, v tl 0 5 

2,617 3 0 

2 Mi ft ft 

20 ,: u 9 

Settling paupGi’si as ryots ... 
Miscellaneous 

2,009 7 45 

600 0 0 
2,727 11 5 

1,259 8 3 

560 ft ft 
5,093 U t)5 

Money relief by Deputy Col- 

lectors 


1,630 5 9 


$,tn g 71 

Advanced district officers for 


relief on close o£ opera lions 
Repairs of houses 

Weaver's relief under old 

■WO ft ft 
851 3 10 




•wo 0 0 

831 3 10 



bjstem 



601 5 3 

fell r, 

Total Rs, 

w* t m c ui 

1,37,188 5 71 

fid Go# 10 3 

6, 12, lot ft 01 

Balance [1st June lMff] .. 

92,119 0 lu 

70.386 15 35 

78,771 8 111 

2, 1 1,2 27 15 li 
17,611 G *1 

Inefficient baluueo 

47,611 5 lj 


Grund Total 

5,73,039 3 21 


n 

0,30,9 13 11 Si 


E. W. MOLONY, 

Special Famine Commissioner. 
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IY«. 

Sums of "Receipts and Diulumments from Orissa Famine and Orphan Relief 
Fund not shown in Statement IV, showing the Balance on the 
of June 1868. 



Cuttack, 

Pooreo. 

Bulasoro. 

Total. 

Mocoipts. 

Rs. A.P. 

Rs. A.P. 

Rs. A.P. 

Rs. A.P. 

Balance as by TL Statement No *4 ... 

92,110 6 10 

70,830 15 8$ 

78,771 8 111 

2,41,227 15 01 

Snlo proceeds of rice 

,, „ clotli, tliroad and cotton ... 

Miscellaneous 

Rocovory of capitulion alio warn- e for 
December 1867, orroneously not 
recovered before 


41 2 7 0 
1,407 8 3 


442 7 0 
1,017 9 6 

250 0 0 

23 1 0 

i||N| ; ; I 

688 16 0 

1,640 0 0 


■ISIjfl 

1,010 0 0 

Recovery from inefficient balance ... 

181 6 2 



181 6 2 

Grand Total 

91,100 13 0 

72,209 15 11 i 

79,297 8 2} 

2,40,70 4 5 1| 

Dislur somonis. 

Establishment 

10 0 0 

2,37 y 8 10 

GO 12 0 

2,461 5 4 

Orplmimgo allowances 

1,192 0 0 

1,035 8 0 

1,8M 3 8 

4,488 11 8 

Expends of paupers at Cut tuck Cen- 
tral Hospital for April, 1808 

at 13 s 

84 13 3 

Law oipensos in instituting suit for 
reeovory of iLcm No. of iiiofllciont 
Imlnnco j 

986 0 0 


■ 

980 0 0 

Miscellaneous 

Cl 0 11 

304 10 0 


306 0 8 

Written off errors in April Gusli Ac- 
count, and unaccounted for by the 
Relief Mnnuger ... 

CO 13 4 

■H 

60 18 4 

Total 

2.360 11 6 


1.402 0 2 

8,308 12 3 

Balance, Rs 

01,810 1 0 

67,00 1 10 4* 

77,806 8 01 

2,37,310 SlOi 

Grand Total, Rs. 

01,190 IS 0 

72,299 15 1H 

79,207 8 2* 

2,45,704 5 1} 


E. W. MOLONY, 
Special Famine Commissioner, 
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ORISSA, 1867. 

Statement aliening the results financially of each clas $ of Relief including 

value of Rite . 


Cl C9B or Reiief 


ff\ litres ini I ikUiih liospit ils 
I f >i pimin 

OVi LMiuimil spinning idii»f 
Light luboi 
NViiligO k Iicl 

ffmtiPE,, including hO'inUls 
I O l ph uiy 

\ Wf uuw and spitiuiiift 
Light J Lhoi 
C\ilbige itlnf 


Ccniu”3 > including hftspitiiK 
Oi pli uis 

dealing and spinning leliet 
Light 1 1I101 
V ill lg6 ltlu.1 


. 







a 

1 







^ja 








tj 






3 



11 

ll 

*o 


"C 


1 

<u 

¥■< 


A 

?3 


IN A 

9 

IN V 

1* 

IN A 

P 

Us A P 

101 121 

2WW »J 

H 



2 io mi o 

12 

2 7 H 

10 till 

12 2DS 0 

a 

1)101 0 

0 

20,0 U 0 

7 

2 13 1 

11 17 > 

1 O' 172 12 

H 

1 00 mo I 

0 

61 »72 1 

LU 

1 i l 

U 2H 

1,1 1 »tt» 11 

r.3 

r »s,7 rl 0 

21 

Gi »^2 11 

h 

1 l 1 

US 0-0 

i» t y 17 id 

0 


j 01,8)7 10 

U 

0 10 S 

to JoO 

01 178 U 

0? 



! oimu 

0 

2 t *1 

\ t‘'3 

in 7001 no 

7 02* 0 

0 

1 5 7M2 li 

10 

} l 0 

mi 

12 >01 i 

1 

2o as t> 

10 

2l,Ssl 12 

b 

19 9 

SS72 

12,121 11 

1 

t>,*S7 7 

0 

*5(iU S 

1 

1 7 > 

09,720 

71,022 9 

0 


71,022 9 

0 

1 0 ll 

15 lGs 

41 7 >2 12 

s 



fcl.792 ia 

a 

1 12 1 

■nss 

9,b05 1 

} 

4 00Q 13 

9 

0 701 1 

6 

1 U 1 

1 706 

11, 1st 9 

0 

tint 12 

6 

7 27U 1 1 

0 

1 14 10 

9,8o4 

20,} 17 o 

s 

0,2Su 11 

9 

U.'JW) 1 

0 

i a io 

110,110 

9,91,078 12 

u, 

1111 

E 


~n 



E W. Molow, 

Sptua/ Fa mutt ComnuwoHt)'. 


Comparative coat of the different modes of relief adminis- 
tered in Orissa, 1867. 


Mode 


Centralised loliof— 0 ooktd luod iu- I 
Bide peoi-hou&ts) l 

Village (oi homo) Relief [disti ihution 
ol grarnj 
LtUht l A 101 

►Spuming and neauug uliuf 


Y\ J R VGE COST l>rK 

ITEbON PUt MOJiTir 

■at U.L 1 
1 

Ftiou 

* 

1 

B il isuk 

i 1 

nu il 
i\u on 

1 

Us 1 1», 

IN 

\ P 

IN A P 

t 

73 

: 

2 7 8 


1 1 

1 U 1 

2 7 9 

0 111 8 

l 

0 11 


on 0 

t * i 

1 

7 l 

1 t> 10 

t 0 10 

l O P 

1 

1 » 

l 11 10 

1 

| lot 






Baiapoee 


aia« 
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Orissa, 1867. 

General Statement of the daily average number of persons relieved in each 
month from March 1867 to close of operations . 



Mart'll ... 
April ... 
May ... 
Juno ... 
July ... 
August; 
September 
October 
| November 
December 


January 
February 
Marcli ... 


Murcli 
April ... 
May 

June ... 

July ... 

August 

September 

Octobor 

November 

December 


I January 
1 February 
U March ... 


Mftivh ... 
April ... 
May ... 
June ... 
July ... 
AuteuHt 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March ... 



E. W. Molony, 
Special Famine Commissioner. 
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Special Famine Commissioner. 



Statement skoicing the mine of the rice received from Government {including stork on hand on 20th February) and debited to 
* the Committee in the Importation Accounts, the quantity sold and the value recovered compared with the 
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81 SW 



E. W. Molony, 
Sptcial Famine Commissiotier. 


















Statement showing approximately the sums spent on works in the Province by the employment of local labor during 1867. 


STATISTICS 



E. W. Moloxy, 

Special Famine Commissioner. 



fratemeat timing the Belief Operations in the Madras Presidency m 1S60-G7 

(From Me Du a ell’s Memoib ) 
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Statement shewing the Belief Operations in the Madras Presidency in 1 $06-67. — (Continued.) 

(From Mr. Dalyell’s Memoir.) 


STATISTICS 



Statement shewing the Relief Operations in the Madras Presidency in 1866-67. — (Concluded,) 

(From Mr. Dalyeli/s Memoir.) 
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MORTALITY. 

Mr, DalyelTs Memoir,— Madras Presidency, 1806. 

135. On the whole, it must be a subject of cordial congratulation 
to the Committee to consider that, thanks in part to their exertions, the 
scarcity with which nearly the whole of the Presidency was afflicted 
in June last, never became so severe as to be described as a general 
famine, and that with the exception of the district of Ganjam, there 
was no Locality in the Presidency, in which the number of deaths was 
very seriously increased by mortality from absolute starvation* It must, 
also be satisfactory to them to reflect that, for four months of the year, 
nearly 100,000 of the aged, the young, and the infirm, were kept alive by 
the measures of relief which they aided in directing, the greater portion of 
whom would probably have perished of starvation, had no system of 
gratuitous distribution of food been adopted. 

Ganjam, 1800 ,— Mr, Gordon Forbes.* 

Wo have already spoken of the loss of inhabitants during the 
famine, and Table (C) will show the exact number of deaths reported 
during the 12 months from 1st October 1865 to the end of September 
1866. No deaths from actual starvation probably occurred before 
December 1865. These returns fall, doubtless, far below the mark, for 
reasons previously stated, and the heads under which they are made cannot 
be relied on, as many of those set down as from cholera, were really the 
result of starvation. The total deaths in the whole district were 50,203, 
or about 50 in 1,000. Deaths from starvation, 10,898, ie. 3 rather less 
than one-fifth of the total deaths. The total deaths in the northern 
division were 38,937, or about 56 in 1,000; of these, 10,807 were from 
starvation, i.e, } about one-tbird of the total deaths in this division. It 
is to be regretted that, as the Mortuary Register Office was not estab- 
lished in this district until August 1865, it is not possible to compare 
the death-rate ot the present with that of the previous year. The next 
census, however, will afford better data on which to calculate the loss 
of inhabitants during the year than the present mortuary returns afford. 
These returns have, no doubt, been somewhat swelled by the deaths of 
many who came into the district from Orissa ; but their numbers are too 
small to make any very appreciable difference. This loss of life has 
shown itself in the decrease of cultivation in the district, which shows up 
to October, as compared with the same month in Fasli 1275, in the 
Berbarapore taluk, a decrease of 17,704? acres in extent, and 34,224? 
rupees assessment. In Gurnsur, a decrease of 8,251 acres, and 20,941? 
rupees assessment This, however, is counterbalanced by a slight in- 
crease in Chicacole taluk. What the decrease has been in zemindary 
estates it is impossible to say, but probably very much greater, as they 
have not shared the same advantages as Government ryots. This de- 
crease is also partly due to the poverty of the inhabitants, and their 
inability to purchase seed. It is impossible, however, to form any cor- 
rect notion of the full extent of the decrease until the trade of the dis- 
trict shall have returned to its usual course; but it will probably require 
several abundant years for the country fully to recover from the calamity 
it has suffered. 

# ParUnmcutavy Uluebouk on tlio Madias Famine. 
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MORTALITY IN GANJAM. 

Mr. Gordon Forbea’s Table (0) abrictgod. 
Statement shewing the Deaths in the Gang am District^ fyc. 


NAans 05 Tautq. 

Population, 
l,i st Census 
taken in 
1801-02. 

Tnial 

iDoiiths. 

1 

i 

Cliulcrn. 

i 

I 

Starvation. 

Ollier 

Di&oasos- 

ABSTRACT. 







Deaths from Otohor ISflG to September} 
18GU. iu IHo Principal Division J 

0,82, SOd 

39,037 

10,317 

1 8,210 


8,313 

Dentils from October 1805 to September} 
1800. in the Suh-Dimion j 

4,40,000 

17,325 

0,537 



C.G07 

Total ... 

11,20,401 

0U.2G2 

20,831 

4,3u0 

10,808 

15,130 


INCREASE OP CRIME. 

Ganjam, 186G.— Mr. Gordon Forbes's Reports 

The famine was marked by the great increase of crime throughout 
the northern division. This increase was chiefly in offences against 
property. The offenders belonged in the main to the very low castes, 
who were driven to this course through want and hunger. The cattle 
of the ryots were stolen and slaughtered, especially in some of the 
smaller and unprotected villages. These thefts were of daily occurrence, 
but detection was very difficult, as usually whole families were concerned 
in the commission, and all traces soon disappeared. However, during tbo 
last two months, few offences of this kind have been reported, and crime 
generally has decvoa6ed wonderfully. The offences against property 
were generally of a simple character, and consisted chiefly of petty thefts 
of grain and household utensils. Only one case of serious gang robbery 
occurred, and even that was not of an aggravated description. The large 
percentage of convictions, as compared with former years, is worthy of 
notice. Of 1,400 cases filed in the sub- magistrates'* courts, in the prin- 
cipal division, in 1SG4, 638 cases were discharged; in 1865, of 1,320 
cases, 431 were similarly treated; whilst in the nine months of 18GG 
ending September, of 1,427 cases, only 280 were discharged. 

The following statement will show the comparative increase in 
crime. 

Oases disposed of at Senior Assistant Magistrate's Office . 

January, to the end of September, 1864 , , . * 122 

Ditto ditto, 1865 .. .. 123 

Ditto ditto, 1866 , . . . 430 

Memorandum of cases disposed of by the sub- magistrates during 
1804, 1865, and to in September I860, is appended [in Table (E.)] 


* rage 257, Piulnunentary Dlucbook oil Madras Famine. 
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[Table (F.)] will show the average numbers of convicts confined in 
gaols of the district from January to September 1SG5, in comparison 
with the same period in 1866, Great difficulty was experienced from 
want of sufficient gaol accommodation. The gaol at Berhampore was 
built for about 200 prisoners only, yet the average number confined 
during September and October was over GOO. 

The evils consequent on over-crowding have, in some measure, been 
mitigated by despatching about 200 short-term prisoners to Chicacolc, 
where the buildings of the old zillah gaol arc still standing, and have 
been easily adapted for the pvupose of a temporary gaol, and 200 more 
to the ttujahmuudry gaol. These convicts were despatched in gangs at 
intervals. The first gang of 100 to Uajahmundry in April ; to Chiou- 
eolc, uf same number, in July 5 the second gang to each place was des- 
patched in November. 

MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS OF THE 1RG0* FAMINE, 
Annals of Indian Administration, Vol. XI, Part I. 

The following statistics are talc on from ilie Appendix [of the 
Orissa Enquiry Commissioners^ Report], with the exception of the last 
two tables, which attempt to show the mortality caused, directly or 
indirectly, by the Famine, and the cost of relief, in all the districts of 
Eastern India. 


Areas and Population of Or'ma and Bengal which suffered severely and 
intensely ) omitting the Patna and Bhavgvlpore Divisions. 

[Approximate.] 


DXbTniCTS. 

{^juira 
mill s. 

Population, 

Portion n\t r which 
the rjuiiuo ww 

SMlIU. 

portion on v which 
tli*‘ i'.mujja was 
int* 11 mo. 

Rtju in* 
mil* . 

Pupulatiuit. 

j 

Hill. V ! 

PupIlUtlOll. 

Pooreo 

2,tf«7 

ihsju 



‘2,0l»7 

5«,7U 

Cult icU 


1, 2 J I. O' l 



3,uUI 


XUla^ore 

l,Vji» 

3(jO,M)i) 





323,000 

Alidnaijoro 

i,sn 

ftWJ'llO 

1,0:27 

uuoo 

1,507 

212,101) 

iUaul}liiK/m 

r>Mi 

IpU^MO 



1,31)0 

JM.hiJO 

^m e li1iooni 

3, DUS 

EaS>,7a» 



1,230 

ifuaoo 

llftni'ooi ah 


sSm^QMi 

1,101 1 

SSAVmI 



JJurdwnu 

.%15< 

1.5U.UO 

..1... ! 

• 




Niuhlca 

nsm 

i.oii.mo 

1,1G& 



1 Mill! 

Ituouhly, including IIow iali 

2M 

i.sjo.un 

GAO 

iW'lMd 



.U-X’tiittuttiialig ... 


l.fHM'* 

lfH 

Olr.Tlit 



Total 

31 , 1*0 

non /117 

7jl7!i 


j 12,12fl 

2,fott,723 


* AV<-— Ilwri tmniui flu* t auk'*, wl.ichuon romjuI'U trvmi niftml Rt'iiorti lit tlu turn* 
fwrilic H Anjnl-iiik [iiihuk AilnuniMt iti* *«,'* *rrm s»iMu imnon avowitll; arpu.\ismtf\ 'Ih** aihiil 
it 'in. wui**<tumrh ani»rtitm«U, liu»* ijocuu’iu *u*W*ivIiort m ilii-. volume »lo tar uj * 
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Averago number relieved daily from June to December 1866 inclusive, 
omitting the Patna and Dhaugulporc Divisions.* [Actual.^ 


DIBTMOTB. 


Pootee 

Cuttack .« . 

Unlnsoro 
Midnap ore ... 

Bancoovah. (a) 
Manhhoom ... 
Sinsbhoom (a) 
Burdwan 
HooRbly 
Howrah 
Kuddea {a) ... 


24-Pergunnohs (a) 



(a.) Figures given by llio Board of Revenue. 


Approximate Expenditure on Relief Operations disbursed through the 
Agency of Government Officers or mixed Relief Committees to 
the end of 1866 . 

Ba. A. P. 

Net cost to Government ... ... ... 14,37,889 0 0 

Surplus of the N.-W. Provinces Bolief Fund ... ... 6,00,000 0 0 

Amount raised and expended by tlie Calcutta Committee ... 3,48,616 15 1 

Amouut of all other eubsciintious expended through Com- 
mittees ... ... ... ... ... 1,23,084 0 0 

Special grants from tlie Fund for the improvement of Govern- 
ment Estates ... ... ... ... 33,404 0 0 

Total ... 26,40,893 16 1 


OEISSA, GANJAM, AND B EHAB . 

Approximate Mortality. 


PROVINCE. 


Square miles. Population. I Deaths. 


Per 

cent. 


Orissa ... 

Orissa Hill Tracts 
Manbhoom ttt 
Singbhooni 

Micfuapore 

Six districts of Behar . 

Ganjam 

Calcutta 

Bancoorah 

Hooghly, Howrah, end Ooloobaria '. 
2t-Pergunnaha 
Nuddea 

Total 
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Relief. (Actual) 


Proviuce. 

Number volmv- 
( d (frill ij m the 

VOlnL UMlIllb. 

Spoilt or Ro- 

uuttul by 

riom ^uiiiu? 
sul>icrijitMii 

Total 


I 

Qi'ftthi 1*. 

c. 

t. 

ii. 

f >i i->sa and Lourr lit npril 

i 29,1111 ! 

J »!'U2fl 

11*7,100 

010,0* » 


-iw/i'9/. 

1 



Siv dietin' t<? orlldiar 

«7,'U!I 

;,7D 

SOW 

M'.7I 

I 


Jvfff. 

l 

1 

1 



Oaujim 

S00O 

fir»,IKK» 

1 

UO'iP 

in, oni 

Total 

173,0 1 1 

110, l 

1 

U0,*2fi 

1)7,710 


MORTALITY. 


North-Western Provinces, 1 868 -69. —Mr. Henvey's Report, 

page 126. 

It will probably never be possible to collect trustworthy statistics 
of mortality due to famines. When Government 
Difficulty of obuiuing insists that lives must be saved, it cannot expect 
sdLibic tutibifo, that deaths from starvation will be Freely admitted. 

The mortality iix 18G0-G1 is believed 1o have been 
§reat. In 18GS-G9 it is believed to have been small, with the exception 
t . of Ajmcre, There, as previously remarked, the 

ca Hin jmeie, lo«3s of population caused directly or indirectly by 

the famine and consequent diseased is acknowledged to have been 25 
per cent., or 10G,50(>; the Collector ot Rijnour 
.iiiH iei ul ;i computed deaths from the immediate or secondary 

effects of starvation at about 3,000 to *4,000 ; the figures officially returned 
for Lulltilporo and Jhansic are 500 and 218, respectively ; while Budaon 
is said to have lost 50 L, and Moradabad 300 lives, in the two months ol 
A nud September 1SG9. These figures cauuol be near the truth. 
It is credible that few deaths may have been repotted to and by the 
police as having been caused by actual hunger, but the number of thoau 
who died uucarcd for and unknown, and of thoie who**! weakened enn- 
blitutions eventually succumbed to the epidemics of fever and cholera, 
cannot even bo conjectured. The official shiLkHos 
for the year ISGt), the fir=t nine months of which 
comprised the period of greatest pressure, show 
5^9,753 f]paRv>, »»i 17 9 pur hiM? compared with 319,8^(5, or KV3 per 

11 


Offiu.il returns foi ISfS 

Wi! IbOU. 
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milk iu 1868. Bui (ho usual diseases of the country are assigned as the 
causes of tho g real majority : 47 per cent, were fever cases, 17 per cent. 

small-pox, and 13 per cent. cholera. Taking the 
nislvicU in wWeh fa- recorded mortality of tlio two years iu the districts 
wliton Bfilloreu most, tho lullowing remits are 
found : — 


DlflTJtlOTS. 

I 

i 

Mortality in 1S6S. j 

1 

Percentage of popula- 
tion, 

1 

Mortality in 1869. 

& 

1 

o 

I. 

Jj 

Xillllutporo 

213,140 

3,300 

1*3 

11,818 

4*7 

Jliiinsie 

357,774 

3,180 

•8 

20,331 

o-o 

Bijnour 

(500,075 

(1,031) 

*9 

G,4G5 

■o 

Mornilahad 


14,691) 

1 ' 

11,860 

r 

Bareilly 

140UW 

18,738 

B 

28,475 

1*0 

Budaon 

889,810 

0,591 


0,407 

r 

Agm 

1,029,700 

20,332 


28,527 

27 

Muttra 

800,321 

11,033 

1 

18,077 

2‘2 

Allahabad 

1,303,183 

0,221 

'6 

14,073 

V 

Humccrporc 

520,911 

8,080 


18,727 

3'B 

Banda 

721,372 

12,G7G 


26,742 

3*6 

Mirzapora 

1.05M13 

31,493 

2'0 

15,000 

1*4' 


The table is exclusive o£ A j mere. The figures are not cited because 
they are supposed to he accurate ; hut, as observed in the Government 
Administration Report for 1809/* tho proportion of error is constant 
from year to year, and the results may be used with confidence, when 
one year is compared with another/ 1 and to this extent, at least, the 
figures are corroborative of the general reports 
\ that, where — as in Lullutpore, Jhansie, Hamecr- 

pore, and Banda — the increase of deaths in loou 
is most conspicuous, the people were a prey to fatal epidemics which carried 
off far more victims than the famine. In Bijnour and Moradabad, on 
the other hand, extreme famine was averred, and the people were other- 
wise in good health, and here the mortality in 1869 was about the same 
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a* iu llio preceding year. There can be little doubL, however, that the 
return ibr Bijnour in 1800 is very mnch below the mark. J?mdlly, 
Agra, and Muttra, which show a considerable iucrv.tsc, sulle red sharply. 
Mirssnporo, on the contrary, where the mortality fell by one-half in ISGO, 
is one of the districts where at any rate there was the greatest demand 
for assistance. The explanation may, perhaps, be llnd the population of 
Mirsaporc, as u whole, was scarcely affected hy tlui 

aouthsfHMu’fta,™^;!,'! 0 of doaT t th ' u ; hioh u P° n Um * H/arf-fly jnhnbif.*d 
tracts to the smith and spared the norl lioru and 
populous pergunnuhs. Briefly, then, no estimate can bo veal mod m to 
the numbers of deaths caused by starvation, but piuh.ihly many of the 
300,000 deaths, by which the registers of 18(U) exceeded Ihos-o of 
may bo attributed to disease arising from insufficient or inferior fnn 1 ; 
and in one case, ri? fi A j more, the loss of population is believed t i nav * 
been one-fourth of the whole. 


FAMINE FINANCE OF N.-W. P., 18G8-G9-70. 


(Cjup, XI of Mn. IIenvey’s Memoir.) 

Charges, 

The principal charges incurred by the State, either directiy or 
indirectly in consequence of the famine, may bo divided into four parts. 

Divided into four First . — The money expended in provision of era- 

principal parts. ploy men t for the laboring poor. 

Second.— The contributions towards charitable relief. 

Third , — The loss of land revenue remitted in consideration of the 
famine or suspended with little or no prospect of recovery. 

Fourth . — Advances either for the construction of wells and similar 
objects, or for replacing plough cattle and purchasing seed. This last 
expenditure is, properly speaking, of a temporary character, though, ns 
in the case of Lullutporc, the recovery of all the money advanced may 
be doubtful. 


I f — L abor IlEUiir. 

The following table shows the total expenditure in each district 
and the daily averages of laborers employed. It 
Rharo of tlie (town- a | 80 s h ows the total sum debited to Government 
raentan oca um a. e ; t j icr as |Jj e imperial contribution toward-* special 

relief works conducted by district officers, or as disbursement* by the 
Public Works Department on works conducted dcpartmontnlh . as 
charges on account of miscellaneous relief works such a* the ciitimg 
of jungle in the Humeerporc district. From this table it will be 
observed, that a total daily average of 80, HO were employed, at a cost 
of Rs\ 18,01,020, towards which Government paid Rs, lB,32,bdl- and 
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Local Funds* paid Its. 5,08,185. Deducting amount ah own as subsequent 
recoveries in the Accountant -General's books, the not cost to the State 
under this head was Its. 13,37,621 * 


District or wore. 

Period during 
which employ- 
ment was given. 

Daily aver- 
age of 
laborers. 

Cost. 

Amount shown by 
Acch-Genl. as 
debitable to 

Govt., or adjust- 
ed by the P. W. 
Dept., or other- 
wise chargeable 
to tho State. 





Bfl. 

A. 

p. 

Us. A. P. 

Sab aran pore 

3 

monLli ... 

2,918 

23,926 

5 

6 

6,000 0 

0 

Mozuffonnigguv 

10 

3) »'■ 

105 

G,683 

3 

7 



Muttra 

11 

1] 

393 

16,658 

8 

3 




Agra 

10 

M »«• 

410 

12,103 

1 

0 

2,768 10 

8 

Etnli 

1 

» ... 

n 

1,040 

0 

3 



Bijnour 

11 


0,070 

1,30,030 

16 

9 

1,18,606 8 10 

Maradubacl 

0 

99 

057 

18,080 

0 

7 

8,360 0 

0 

Bareilly 

0 

» ... 

4,071 

43,231 

4 

5 

20,401 11 

10 

Shajebanpore 

2 

)3 »»• 

483 

1,132 

0 

0 



Budaou 

0 

weeks ... 

7,000 

28,022 

G 

11 

7,922 0 

11“ 

Terai 

2J 

mouths ... 

020 

5,421 

8 

1 



Futtebpore 

8 

„ ... 

2,241 

20,241 

0 

0 

4,000 0 

0 

Allahabad 

n 

,, ... 

2,031 

35,773 

8 

7 

2,072 3 

1 

Jounporo Ml 

3 

ii 

190 

1,413 

11 

0 



XTumeerpore 

0 


3,400 

1,02,374 

4 

7 



Banda 

0 

19 ••• 

3,250 

87,230 

13 

1 



Mh znpore 

0 

99 ... 

3,000 

1,10,247 

0 

0 

05,400 0 

0 

Jalouu 

7 

}j ... 

1,800 

17,633 

11 

0 

8,000 0 

0 

Jhnnsio IM 

11 

39 

2,210 

71,888 

0 

0 

10,002 8 

0 

Lullutpore 

13 

1) ... 

5,309 

2,20,428 

11 

loi 

2,09,618 11 

4* 

Ajmeio 

n 

33 •*» 

+4,118 

Jl ,50,205 

3 

5 

71,786 14 

0 

P. W. D. works at Moradftbnd 

5 

II •*» 

2,092 

31,380 

0 

0 

31,380 0 

0 

Agra Canal 

12* 

99 ••• 

7,187 

4,31,186 

0 

0 

4,31,186 0 

0 

Kobilkhund Cauals ... 

0 

33 ... 

4,276 

69,604 

0 

0 

69,604 0 

0 

Meerut Irrigation 

9 

31 

839 

62,880 

0 

0 

62,880 0 

0 

Eastern Ganges Canal 

6 

31 

4,986 

80,341 

2 

c 

80,341 2 

0 

Timlee Pass 

8 

33 

0,402 

91,091 

7 

10 

01,091 7 

10 

TigTee Hoad 

7 

33 »»• 

1,030 

32,684 

0 

0 

£2,634 0 

0 

Kuchla GMt 

7 

33 

1,136 

25,650 

14 

10 

26,660 14 

10 




80,410 

18,01,020 

e 

63 

1 13,62,834 10 

4* 


nni i are meant the Road and Ferry Fund, the one per cent, Income-Tax balance, 

and the hinds of Municipalities, local ngoncioB, &c. 

t Tliio n 5 lv S of t J 10 numbers employed on Municipal and other local works* 
Mumcipniities, o^ftom^M^wS'TaSMrPttnd^ 60 '^ 1 ^ atB ' no wot ' £a > fta well as those conducted by 
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IL — CHARITABLE RELIEF, 

The next talile contains Hie daily averages 
relieved gratuitously, the charges incurred, and the 
sums specially granted by Government : — 



Distbict. 



Daily aver- 

ngea. 

Cost. 

s itinq (panted l>y 
(Sou'imucut, 

Kalmninporo 




10 15 

its. A. r. 

2,W> fi 11 

in. a. r. 

<193 1 tf 

Mn/uJKmuiffgur 

» 1 • 



112 

y t <vu> a r, 

M renit 

H« 




i),m 1 1 


TJijnom* 

it t 

.1. 


2.2.11, 

<15.132 r» a 


Morudahad 




11,041 

11,316 11 3 


Budaon 

n< 

via 


1,631 

17,010 0 fi 

1,172 l <J 

Bareilly 




3UO 

11,111 10 1 

Slinjolmnporo 

i.. 

,,, 


2,GG0 

3,735 13 11 


Muttra 




187 

1,404 7 7 


Agra 




3U 

e,m ft 10 

2,(300 0 

Furruckabad 

|t> 

tft 


152 

<1,716 5 0 

Mynpoory 


<•• 

01* 

81 

IDG 9 a 


EtftwuU 



«»« 

37 

338 0 1 


Etali 


... 



110 8 0 


Jfiloun 




158 

1,115 3 0 


Jban9io 

!•» 

Il( 


2,309 

77,833 11 1 

! 2,631 15 8 

Lullutporo 

t«l 



2,781 

61,412 11 D 

Banda 



|U 

n 

719 0 11 


Allahabad 

liB 



2G9 

10,516 10 0 


Humeorporo 


Mi 


546 

7,003 13 10 

720 0 0 

Joimporo 


||f 


31 

495 0 3 : 


AzimguvU 



••• 

lift 

429 8 7 


Mirznpore 


#|| 

IM 

123 

6d£ 0 3 

M1|(l 

Benares 




1.319 

4,790 4* G 


Ghazcppore 




701 

1,393 G 3 


Ajmero 


... 

... 

1,021 

06,SSfl 11 3 

21,190 11 10 



Total 

... 

21,233 

3,87,560 9 1 

31,533 i 3 


In Appendix VIII [of Mr. Henvc}*s Report] will he found three 
statements j the first exhibiting the sums raised in each district, so far 
as they are ascertainable, and the amounts remitted by each Local Com- 
mittee to the Central Committee 3 the second, the total numbers and 
averages of persons relieved iu each district, the proportions of men, 
women, and children, the incidence of cost per head, the amount ex- 
pended, and the mode of adjustment ; the third, the cash account of the 
Central Committee as reported by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. W. C. 
Plowden. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 

The Central Committee worked for !)* months, and in that period 
received and regulated the expenditure of Rs. 2,30,295, or in round 
numbers £23,030 : of this sum Rs. 67,432-2-8 were remittances from 
Local* Committees, and Rs. 1,02,862-15-5 was the amount drawn 
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as the Government equivalent of the district contributions. The 
Rs* 2,30,295-2-1 were distributed as follows 

Rs. A. P. 

Remittances to districts ... ... '^2,21,168 9 9 

Charges on account of grain sent to Ajmcrc 5,000 0 0 

Miscellaneous and establishment... ... 1,286 12 3 

Embozzled by a clerk ... ... ... 905 0 0 

Balance ... 1,93-1 12 1 

Total ... 2,30,295 2 1 

This statement is based on the Committee's cash account, but later 
reports show that Bijnour returned Rs. 6,509-3*9, and the Committee 
re-credited to Government Rs. 6,290-12-2. This still leaves a balance of 
lls. 2,213-3-8 unexplained, but probably the difference was expended on 
the final closing of accounts with the District Committees. 

Rs. A. P. 

The total cost of charitable relief was therefore ... 3,87,560 9 1 
Add cost of grain sent to Ajmere fG2,820 9 9 

Total ... 1,50,381 2 10 

The Government share was — 

Special grants ... ... ... 31,553 1 2 

Loss on Ajmere grain ... ... 57,820 9 1 

Equivalent of subscription ... ... 1,62,862 15 5 

Total ... 2,55,236 12 8 

Deduct amount refunded by the Central Committee 6,290 12 2 

Net charge incurred ... 2,18,916 0 6 


• There is a discrepancy hot ween this sura and tlie total of column <f sent by Central Com- 
mittGo” in Appeudix VIII, No. II. The difference is Its. G 147-0-2, and is thus accounted for 

Rs. A. P. 

Returned by Bijnonr ... ... ... ,,, G,B69 3 O 

Remittance to JiiUnin not shown in district report ... 985 O O 

llemittan cos to Lullnt pore not accounted for in district report ... 3,073 2 O 

Sum shown as retained by Morndabad Local Committee in district 
report, but included hy Central Committee in remittance of Us. G,GOO 
to Moradabad ... ... ... ... 4,110 1 0 

Remittance to Uchaiah not entered in Appendix YHI„ No. II ... 1,000 O O 

Total ... ... 16,640 7 O 

Deduct amount scut to Bareilly after closure of Central Committee’s 

accounts ... ... ... ... 403 7 7 

10,147 O 2 

t This is the loss incurred by Government in the cost of importation added to the Rs. 5,000 
which the Committee expended ns the difference between the prico of Gya PorsUad’s gousigumeufc 
at Rs. 3 per maund and the value at market rates. m 
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III. — REMISSIONS \ND SUSPENSION^ Oi JLlSO III VI NUE. 

The balances* at the close of the revenue year were heavy. They 
... . . . amounted to Its, 1G.C3 .Ii 07 (6100,307), or 4*2 tier 

ct the 3 cal i 8 o 8 - no* cent, or the demand lor the year. More than 
TaWo oi most uu- £150,000 were returned as in process of liquidation, 
1)01 * ult UJ M * muA or as not likely to he recovered. These wcig thereto! e 
ieal balances, and for the most part, if not entirely, attributable to the 
bad season. 

The most impoilnnl balances eutcrcd a=> real were as follows : — 


— — _ 

- 


- 



1 

Pi irrntiU*o of 

OlbrRKT, 

Itenuud* 

lULiute. 1 

buluuo uu 



i 

ill III Hilt 

1 

1 

Kj 

IU 


hijiiom ... . I 

11,1 1,1 HJ 1 
1 


•w. 1 

MoxuiUbu.1 

13,23,231 

31, 'Ml 

2 1 

s \lu.u\upoic 

io,o 7 3 r>s 

31,270 

1 1 

Muiuffeinug&iu 

11, 19,7 6u 

23,995 

21 

Muttia 

1 6,GO,830 

29,153 

10 

i 

Fimuckubad 

11 25,530 

29,873 

2 5 

EUw.ili 

11,09,517 

25,120 

o 

Jftlonn 

8,71,520 

2,57,250 

29 1 

JIuump .. .. 

1,83,017 

1,00, 117 

313 

LuUuliuui 

i ia,ir^ 

j ^7 i0j0 

71 S 

n.uui.1 

11,10,121 

18,112 

3t> 

11 u mention 

U>M«91 

73,083 

0 7 

Annui* 

3,^0,219 

1,30,9*3 

30 8 


, 12H,5VJ2J 

1 

11,60 r»i 

100 


But though these balances were real, it must not be supposed that 
the demand was in all eases foxmully suspended. Tt was resolved 
generally that zemindais m the districts which had suffered from the 


* fcoi detail of bilam. 05 , -i' 1 Appends IX Uktu irom lit Boaul* lltuimi A luma flat mi 
lliiuit P. 
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drought should not bo pressed for payment so long as they dealt leniently 
with the cultivators; and thus many wore allowed to fall into arrears. 
There were, however, as has boen mentioned elsevvhere, heavy suspensions 
in Bijnour, in the Ajmcre and Jhansie Divisions, and in Banda and 
Humeerporo. Most of these, as well as tho arrears that accrued other- 
wise than by formal suspension, have now been cleared off: in the 
Jhansie Division alone do any considerable famine 
Jr™™ ° f V0V ‘ WMoes (about Rs. 1,13,000) remain. Butin some 
cases it was found absolutely necessary to remit the 
demand. 


The following is a list of sums remitted 

Ajmcre and Mhairwarra .. 

Moywar, Mhairwarra ... ... <«, 

Mar war, M hairwarra 

Banda 

Bijnour 

Humeerpore 

Etawah 

Bareilly ... ... 

Jaloun 

Kumaon 


Rs. 


80,152 

13,339 

2,580 

42,727 

644 


9,117 

8,254 

77 

18 

3,210 


A. 

8 

6 

0 

1 

0 

14 

4 

4 

0 

0 


P. 

11 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 


Total ... 1,60,120 6 11 


And if to this sum be added about Rs. 46,000 for Lullutpore, and 
Rs. 10,000 for Jhansie, as balances still due which are not likely to be 
recovered, the loss on account of Government revenue will be Re. 2, 16, 120, 
or £21,616. Prom the narrative of events in the Ajmere and Jhansie 
Divisions, it will have been expected that the remissions of revenue 
in those tracts would be considerable, but the large 
caso X o P fBftudu. m ih ° BUm given up in Banda requires perhaps some fur- 
ther explanation. The absence of facilities for irri- 
gation in Bundelkhund lias always necessitated exceptional liberality in 
times of famine. That country and its people are slow to recover from 
the effects of drought. It was so after the great famine of 1837-38, 
and at the height of the drought in 1868-69 the same ruin and disaster 
were apprehended. When the Banda balances were struck off, no one 
could venture to anticipate the rapid return of prosperity which ensued 
upon the rains of 1869, and which in the case of Humeerpore led to 
a reduction in the amount proposed for remission from half a lakh to a 
little over Rs. 9, ICO. It is possible that if more time had been given 
to consider fully the condition of Banda as affected by the famine, the 
orders of Government might have been less liberal, and all, or part at 
least, of tho balances might have been recovered, as they have been 
in Bijnour, where at one time the enormous suspension of over two 
lakhs was thought to be in reality an abandonment for ever of so much 
Eventual loss revenue. On the whole, then, it seems that the 

anticipations of eventual loss under this head were 
exaggerated, and that the total loss will not be more than £22,000, 
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IV. — TttcoAVEt Advances. 

The two following tables show— first, the advances made for works 
ot permanent utility in (ho years lSfiS-GO and 1869-70, as exhibited in 
the appendices to the Board’s Revenue Administration Reports: and 
second the sums advanced for seed and plough -bullocks between Novem- 
ber 1868 and February 1870, when the authority to advauoe lor the 
aoove purposes without special sanction was withdrawn : — 

I. — Advances you \V okks op Pjsumanbnt Utiuiy. 


PiBTAicra, 

lSC-j 00. 

i 


18BU-70. 

Totoi. 


1 Ito. 

A. 

1\ 

\ ~ 

li‘i A. 

I\ 

■ ■ 

It-. A. I 1 

Ilehra 

1 150 

i 

0 

0 



130 0 " 

Saluruupnie 

1 252 

0 

0 

LU.fiOO to 

0 

1 ',1*13 10 1, 

2\IoAutIeinuggui 

... ' 1,720 

0 

0 

1 

| 7,801 0 

0 

12,011 0 0 

Mterut 

>•• lufiai 

0 

u 

13,000 0 

0 

23,037 0 0 

Uouluailaluihur 




11,032 0 

0 

1 1,032 0 0 

Aligarh 

... 1 1,073 

Cl 

0 

1,310 0 

0 

5/113 0 0 

Kuinaou BM 

... j ln.000 

0 

0 




10 , Out) 0 0 

By limit 

( 8,300 

0 

0 

51,183 b 

0 

o0.5S2 8 6 

Moradaba'I ... 

... , 1,337 

0 

0 



1,337 0 0 

BmUou 

1 

... 


5ij0 0 

0 

500 0 0 

Baieilly 

... ... „ 

... 

i 

601 0 

0 

501 0 0 

Muttra 

. . [ 400 

0 

0 

3u 327 0 

o 

30,727 0 » 

Agra 

m 

0 

0 

13770 o 

(1 

10,325 0 0 

Fumickabml . 

. 



250 0 

0 

' 230 0 0 

AlyupOv ry 

1,0 0 

0 

0 1 

G 

f 

0 

! i,o V) o o 

Euh 

... 1,030 

ll 

«l 

J»lrtlu 0 

ll 

0,030 0 0 

Jitloun „ gtl 

8,700 

0 

0 j 

10,118 0 

II 

25,1 lb 0 ft 

Jhansic Mt 

.. 13,101 

0 

°l 

OUla 0 

11 

1,00, 9u6 « 1L 

LuUutporc 

. . 30,553 

V, 

0 J 

57,231 12 

0 

b7,#So 2 it 

BamLi Ml 

2,080 

U 

0 

30,0.10 12 

0 

11,710 12 n 

Allahabad 

1,002 

0 

0 

15,711 b 

0 

50,733 Ft 0 

Aiirzapore 

2,130 

0 

0 

0,OJ4 11 

7 

W« 11 7 

Ajuoere 

10,120 

0 

0 

U.lri5 b 

u 

71,535 R n 


T^ta i,rsn»‘ 

0 

II 

. 1 

1,31,112 n 

n 

__i 

*|’JV89 ft 0 


- Aiys unices wun uic ot 

iifft-teace in the total' tor <;«u;u jctu uheu 


the two w u* j* 
:ep uatUy. 


lonn hv »V Ba.i:d, th< v?h that is a 

42 
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These last figures are taken from statements periodically submitted 
by the Board as the advances were sanctioned. But they are exclusive 
of Rs. 35,0 iG advanced in the Term, and Rs. 11,368 in Ajmere. The 
two tables show that Rs, 9,03,787-34-7, or over £90,000, were advanced, 
or, including the Tcrai and Ajmere, more than 13101,000. 


ABSTRACT OP TOTAL COST. 

To sum up the total cost of measures taken under these four 
principal headings is— 


On labor relief 

Rs. 18, Cl, 020 

8 

6i 

On charitable ditto 

„ 4,50,381 

2 

10 

Loss by remissions 

„ 2,20,000 

0 

0 

Tuceavcc advances 

„ 10,16,201 

14 

7 

Total Rs, . . . 

35,47,603 

9 

m 

, 

Or j63 54,760 



And the Government share is — 




On labor relief 

Rs. 13,37,621 

0 

0 

On charitable ditto 

„ 2,48,94G 

0 

0 

Loss of revenue 

„ 2,20,000 

0 

0 

Tuccavee advances 

„ 10,10,202 

0 

0 

Total Rs. ... 

28,22,769 

0 

0 


And if to this be added miscellaneous payments such as— 
Compensation to lessees of ferries for 

exemption of g lain from tolls ... Rs. 25,080 

Half* the compensation paid by the 
Government of India in compensa- 
tion for the reduction of rates on the 
East Indian Railway— say ... „ 3,25,000 


Total Rs. ... 3,50,086 


The grand total will be Rs. 31,72,855, or £317,285. 


* Ovdy.htA? » Viera becausa the Punjab aud Ccutval Provinces shaved ia the advaateses 

deiiveil fvotu the i eduction of transit-rates. 
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The ascertained charges at Lhe last great 
CMwiiHtb famine famine of 18GU-61 are shown in paragraph 148 of 
0 ‘ ’ Mr. Girdles tono^s report on {i Past Famines,” as 

follows : — 


Expended in the distribution of food,., Rs, 
Ditto in advances for the purchase 
of seed and cattle ... „ 

Ditto in minor relief works ... 

Ditto by Government only in 

public relief works ... „ 

Remission of revenue ... ... „ 


5,41,783 

3,40,213 

29,918 

9,14,294 

2,34,646 


Total Rs. ... 20,60,854 


"So that even should the eventual loss of revenue prove less than has 
been anticipated, the liberality of the measures undertaken in 1868-69 
and 1869-70 is conspicuous by the side of those adopted in 1860-61. 

As regards adjustment, of the charges, the remissions of revenue 
. . * , are a dead loss to the State, and must be struck 

jus men o cmrgcg. off the balance-sheet when sanctioned. Taecavee 

advances are, of course, supposed to be recoverable. The expendi- 
ture on* charitable relief, or rather that share of the charges which 
Government undertook, devolves upon the imperial exchequer. Bub 
in reference to the charges for labor relief some 
CorrospondcncG with the difficulty arose, owing to orders received from 
Supremo Government. Supreme Government to the effect that all 

that was relief not purely gratuitous must be adjusted against the 
Public Works Department budget. The Government of the North - 
West, however, remonstrated against this ruling, and urged in 
behalf of the Public Works Department that relief works conducted 
during the distress were under conditions which resulted in a 
small contribution of effective labor compared with the sums expended. 
It was said that on the „ great canal works the principle adopted 
by Sir William Muir’s Government had been to debit the Irri- 
gation Department with a sum representing fairly the value obtained 
in effective labor, and therefore chargeable to the canal. Again, in 
district works and Toads, the Chief Engineer, looking to the amount 
of labor that would under any circumstances have devolved on the 
local funds, had debited the local funds with a fair sum, and charged the 
rest to the relief fund, i,e,, to Government. Lastly, there was the 
expensive class of works which would not have been taken in hand but 
for the famine: to these, masses of poor people had flocked in numbers 
beyond control, and composed of old men, women, and children, from 
whom no adequate tasks could be exacted. Even in such cases, where 
possible, debits had been made against the income-tax balances and 
other local funds. Deducting the above appropriations it was argued 
that the rest was pure charity, not distinguished from labor in the 
poor houses, and chiefly of use in sifting multitudes of applicants and 
providing some test of real necessity. Of such charges there appeared 
no reason why the burthen should be laid upon the Public Works 
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Dfepaitment, and there were no local funds which could legally he devoLed 
to purposes of pure charity. The principle here contended for was 
admitted in orders of the Financial Department No. 1478, dated 22nd 
Juno lh70, hy which it was ruled inter alia that expenditure on relief 
of famine, which took place on works carried out merely for charitable 
purposes, and which were only nominally public works, no appreciable 
return having been received for tnonoy spent, should he adjusted as a 
, , civil charge ; and, under this ruling, it has since 

vaa r° n Uft y ftm ‘ been decided timt all charges shown in the Accoun- 
tant-Generals boobs for labor relief, exclusive of 
those debited to local funds, or admitted in the Public Works accounts, 
or met from some special grants, should bo go adjusted. The amount 
deducting recoveries is lls. a, 3 1,382-1(1-3. 

c The quantities of rice and grain carried over the 

guhnSJou tfioErtst East Indian Hail way during the four first half-years 
Iiuliun JUitway in live preceding i860, anti during the first half of that 
v ° year, appear to have been — 

M&und* 

First half of 1865 ... ... ... 2,046,539 

„ 1806 ... ... 1,113,072 

„ 1807 r.. 1,073,119 

„ 1808 ... 2,843,844 . 

„ 1809 4,376,550 


INCREASE OF CRIME. 

North-Western Provinces, 1868-69.- Mr. Henvey’s Report, 

pages 126-27. 

In times of famine it is usual to expect an increase in the manner 
of crimes against property, And on previous 
No nitaclia on graiu-Btores occasions, the despair of a starving population 
or biiopa. has £ oun d vent in attacks upon granaries, or carts 

and boats laden with corn. That there was 
scarcely a single instance of such violent proceedings in 1808 aud 1869 
is due partly to the arrangements made with ihe views of averting the 
possibility of starvation (for when the people saw that Government would 
give them money to buy food and guarantee supplies of food, they had 
no inducement to assail the grain-dealers^ shops), and partly to the 
habits of order and respect for law which years of tranquillity and 
stable Government have created. 

Ordinary crime, however, such as might be expected from numbet’9 of 
n .. . . . hungry and unemployed men, increased in the most 

, . marked manner, as the following figures taken from 

tatl8tlcs * the yearly Administration Reports will show : — 
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It, will bo observed that under every heading*, oxeepi, UmtoX u cati!o« 
thefts, ” there is a great increase in 1809 compared with the returns for 
1807, And the result would, in all probability, have been the same 
with legard to “cattle-thefts ” but that a special organization for the 
suppression of this crime was then in full working. 

PUNJAB FAMINE OP 1869.* 

Statement No. 2. 

AMOUNTS received and expended on account of famine RELIEF^ in the 
districts of the PUNJAB , timing the famine of 1868-09, 1869-70. 

INCOME. 

Subscriptions roalized ... ... ... 41,813 

Donations realized ... ... ... 1,40,083 

Government equivalent to subset iptions and dona- 
tions ... ... ... ... 1,49,335 

Govornmont grants other than Government equi- 
valents ... ... ... ... 20,226 

Amounts leccived from Central Belief Committee 1,08,707 

Total . . . 4,55,1GG 


EXPENDITURE. 

Cost oT feeding destitute persons ... ... 2,51,258 

Amounts of pecuniary assistance given to destitute 

persons ... ... ... ... 1,60,402 

Amounts reftinded, &c. ... ... 4,472 

Amounts remitted to Central BelioC Committee ... 11,652 

Total ... 4,36,845 

BALANCE at the close of the relief operations . 

Cr. ... ... ... 18,320 


Number of DESTITUTE PERSONS relieved . f 
Men ... ... ... ... 19,64,224 

Women ... ,,, ... ... 23,93,896 

Children , t( ... ... ... 18,11,926 

Total ... 61,60,045 


Number of ABLE-BODIED PERSONS employed.* 

Men ... ... ... ... 11,77,306 

Woman ... ... ... ... 9,00,718 

Children ... - „ ... 6,06,066 

Total ... 26,83,990 

LEPEL GRIFFIN, 
Secretary , Central Relief Committee. 

* [This and the three following statements are abridged from Mr. Griffin’s report.} 
t [The figures shown against the heads show the entiro instances of relief^ and em- 
ployment throughout the whole of the months, not a daily average, i, e. f the figures enu- 
merate the single meals and the single wages for all the days. — J. G.] 

f- 
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PUNJAB. 

Statement No 3, 

Statement shewing Me RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS of Ike 
rt Central Famine RELIEF COMMITTEE” LAHORE, during 
Che Famine of 1868-69, 1869*70, 

Djk, 

To Government grunt from the old Ra. Rs, 

Famine Fund .. . . 75,000 0 0 

,, Interest on a Government Securi- 
ties” of old Famine Fund 10,702 8 0 85,762 8 0 

,j Balance of the old Lancashire Fam- 
ine Fund, Rs. 1,157, with In- 
terest to 23rd April i860, from 

Agra Bank, Lahore . . . . - , 1,213 10 1 

„ Government Equivalent to private 
subscriptions and donations, grant- 
ed to st Central Relief Committee y> .. • « 7,113 0 0 


Subscriptions and Donations, 

Amount of Collections From the 

Kangra District . . 2,638 9 11 

Ditto from the Sialkot District 2,000 0 0 

Dilto from the Rawalpindi 
District (by Deputy Com- 
missioner, Rs. 1,030-3 and 
Assistant Commissioner, Mur- 



vie, 452) # , . 

1,482 

3 

0 

9) 

Ditto from the Gujcrat District 

1,134 

5 

11 

99 

Ditto from the Sirsa District . . 

885 

12 

0 

iy 

Ditto from the Jhclam District 

6G2 

9 

0 

1J 

Ditto from the Shahpur District 

629 

0 

0 

» 

Ditto from the Bannu District 

609 

16 

0 


Ditto from the Simla District 
(by Assistant Commissioner, 
Kasouli) 

404 

6 

0 

J) 

Ditto from the Jhang District 

889 

0 

0 

99 

Ditto from the Dera Ismail Khan 
District 

340 

8 

0 

» 

Ditto from the Multan District, 
(by Cantonment Magistrate) 

175 

13 

0 

9) 

Ditto from the Peshawar Dis- 
trict 

148 

8 

0 

*> 

Ditto from the Muzuffatgarh 
* District 

130 

0 

0 
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To Amount of Collections from the 
Montgomery District ... 
,, Ditto from the ltd link District 
,, 'Ditto from the Ilazarah Dis- 
trict, (by Sottloment Officer) 


106 8 0 
70 3 11 

45 8 0 11,652 13 9 


„ Other direct Subscriptions and Do- 
nations to " Central Belief 

Committee,” . . 2,646 0 0 


Total Rupees 


1,08,387 15 10 


Cr. 

By assistance given to Karnal Dis- 
trict 

„ Ditto given to Hissar District 

„ Ditto given to Sirsa District ... 

,, Ditto given to Firozpar Dis- 

trict 

,, Ditto given to Eohiak District 

„ Ditto given to Dolhi District . . 

„ Ditto given to Gurgaon District 

„ Ditto given toLudiunah District 

„• Ditto given to Kangra District 

,, Ditto given to Jalandhar Dis- 
trict 

,, Ditto given to Lahore District 

„ Ditto given to Ilushiarpur Dis- 

trict 

„ Establishment. — Accountant and 
Clerli and a Chaprasi for one month 
„ Printing Relief Forms and Envtlopes 
,, Cheque-books 
,, Sundry charges 


37,300 
35,572 
1 8,500 

4,600 

3,000 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

220 

114 


0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 


0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


100 0 o 1,03,707 4 II 


995 1 0 

116 2 8 
4 10 
16 0 


Bs. 

To Balance in band in the Bank of 
Bengal, Lahore 


1,04,823 15 7 
3,564 0 3 


Total Rupees 


1,08,387 15 10 


LEPEL GRIFFIN, 

Secretary, Oenfral Relief Committee, 
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STATEMENT No. 4. 

ABSTRACT Account of the AMOUNTS received and expended on 
account of DIRECT RELIEF , J in the PUNJAB, during the 
famine of 1808-69, 1869-70. 

INCOME, 

1. Subscriptions realized in the several 

districts for Local and General Be- 
lief Funds. — (As per Statement 
No. 2, Col, 2) ... ... 41,813 0 a 

2. Donations realized in tlio several dis- 

tricts for Local and Genornl Belief 
Funds.— (As per Statement No, 2, 

Col. 3) ... ... ... 1,40,083 11 0 

3. Direct subscriptions and donations to 

** Central Belief Commit too,” (other 
than tlio amounts romitted by Dis- 
trict Officers from Nos. 1 and 2,) for 
" General Belief Fund.”— (As per 
Statement No. 3, Dr. Side) ... 2,646 0 0 

— .1,81,5*12 12 3 

4 Government equivalent to private 
subscriptions find donations granted 
to several districts. — (As per State- 
ment No. 2, Col. 4) ... ... 1,49,335 6 5 

5. Government equivalent to private sub- 

scriptions and donations, allowed ta 
° Central Relief Committee” . — (As 
per Statement No. 8, Dr, Side) 7,113 0 0 

1,66,418 G 5 

6. Government grants, other than the 

Government Equivalents, allowed 
to several districts, — (As per State- 
ment No. 2, Col. 6) ... m.., 20,226 6 9 

7. Government grants from the st Old 

Famine Fund,” allowed to Central 
Belief Committee/' — (As per State- 
ment No. 8, Dr, Side)... ^ ».« 75,000 O 0 

8# Interest on Government Securities of 
** Old Famine Fund," allowed to 
<{ Central Relief Committee/'— (As 
por Statement No. 3, Dr. Side) ... 10,702 8 0 

9. Balance of the old if Lancashiro Famine 

Fund." with iut crest, made over to 
u Central Belief Commit too." — 

(As per Statement No. 3, Dr. Side) 1,213 10 1 80,970 2 1 

4, IS, 19 J 13 a 

expenditure. , 

10. Cost of feeding destitute persons hi 

the several districts of the Province. 

—(As per Statement No* 2, Col 8) 2,61,258 3 7 

11. Amounts of pecuniary nssistnnco 

given to destitute persons in the 
several districts. — (As per State - 
wont No. 2, Col# 9) Ml 1,66,462 3 5 

4,20,720 7 O 

12* <f Central Belief Committee's" Estdb - 
lishment pny, — (As per Statement 
No. 3, Or. Side.) ... ... 995 1 O 

13, Printing Relief Forms mid En- 
velopes, by “ Central Belief Com- 
mittee." — (As per Statement No. 3, 

Or. Bide),,, 11 G 2 8 


43 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Cheque Boplcs (Bank) for <c Contra! 
liolief Committee”. — (Aa per State- 
ment No, 3, Cr, Side) ... 4 10 

Sundry chargee, by “ Central Relief 
Com mi fctco”. — (As per Statement 
No, 3, Cr. Side) ... 16 0 

1,116 10 8 

Amounts refunded in the Boveral dis- 
tricts. — (As per Statement No. 2, 

Col. 10)... ... ... 4,472 0 8 

BALANCE IN HAND. ~ 

In the several District Treasuries. — 

(As per Statement No. 2, Col 13).., 18,320 11 4 

With tho “ Central Keliof Commit- 
tee.” — (As per Statement No 3, Cr. 

Side) ... ... ... 3,664 0 3 


4,26,309 1 11 


21,884 11 7 


# V S . — It is possible that sums may have been disbursed from this balance, in some 
districts, after the close of the Central Relief Committee*s operations. 

lepel griffin, 

Secretary, Central Relief Committee 


RAJPOOTANA, 1869. 

General Statistics. 

No. 307G-, dated 14th February 187l. 

From— C, E. R. Girdlestone, Esq., Offg. Junior Under-Secy, to the Govt, of India, 
Foreign Department. 

To — The Officiating Agent to the Governor- General iu Rnjpootana. 

I have the honor to inform you that I have lead before the ‘Viceroy 
and Governor-General in Council your detailed report on the late famine 
in the Native States of Rajpootana and in the British districts of 
Ajraere and Mhairwarra, which was forwarded under cover of your letter 
No. 1785G, dated tho 9th of December 1870. 

2. In reply, I am directed to state that the Viceroy and Governor- 
General in Council has read this report with deep interest. It is a most 
valuahlo record of a terrible calamity, rendered still more terrible by the 
cholera and fever which followed in its track. So severe and wide-spread 
was the drought of 18GS, that not only was it found impossible to culti- 
vate the land, but from want of sustenance the pack- bullocks, on whose 
loads of foreign grain the country so much depends for an adequate 
supply of food, even in ordinary times, died in large numbers, aud thus 
importation was brought nearly to a stand-still. Within an area of one 
hundred thousand square miles the suffering was very great; in parts 
of the Native States and throughout British territory it was intense. It 
is estimated that, from Marwar alone, one million persons, or two-thirds 
of the entire population, emigrated, taking with them more than two 
million head of cattlo. In. the whole tract affected by famine,, it is 
computed that one million and a quarter of human beings died from, 
starvation or disease. 

* * # ■* 

4. The sum total whioh the Government spent for the relief of 
the population of its own territory, numbering 426,000 souls, was 
Rs. 15,20,074. This sum iB equivalent to nearly three years* gross revenue. 

■Jf ^ " 0 
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FINANCE. 


Rajpootana, 1869.- Colonel Brooke. 


213. The relief works organized by the Public Works Department 
at the commencement of the famine were on a 
th® fr™ treli ° fdurJ “ ff vei ? extensive scale. In no part of India, perhaps, 
during any famine was so large a sum of money 
expended as in Rajpootana, for the relief of so small a population. 
A bare enumeration of the amounts granted ia quite sufficient to 
show that the officers of the local administration were over ready to 
sanction the commencement of works, and the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and the Supreme Government to support the local 
administration by the most liberal grants. Nothing that was asked was 
denied, and if there was failure anywhere, it did not rest in the refusal 
of assistance, for the grant of which the greatest solicitude was shown, 
but in the administration of the funds so freely granted. But I venture 
to say no failure has been shown, either on the part of Government, 
or of the local administration. Each individual may have his own 
views as to how and where relief should be administered, and 
without impugning opinions, it will be allowed that much latitude must 
be left to those who are responsible for the disbursement of large sums 
of public money ; and that where the means of supervision are limited, 
the distribution can only be carried out in a systematic manner, without 
which it must be ineffectual. 

S14. The population of Ajmere is 426,000 souls, and the sums 
expended by Government were — 


Fomin e relief woi-fcs 

Poor-houses 

Road poor-houses 

District relief works 

Crain from Agra, balance 

N ueaeerabnd, chiefly buildings .. 


Rsr. 

7,74,000 

1,03,01)0 

11,074 

75.000 

67.000 

6,00,t)00 


Total by Government ... 16,20,071 


Ajmere Road Fund 

PukuT road subscriptions from Native States ... 
Unijcd 'Presbyterian Mission relief subscriptions 


10,000 

25,(iOO 

00,000 


Total ... 16.24,074 


The Government of India consequently granted an expenditure of 15J 
lakhs of rupees in a distriot, the population of which is only 426,000 
and the revenue less than Lis. 550,000, or nearly three years' gro$s 
revenue. If it be said that Government received a return for this outlay 
in public buildings and roads, it should be recollected that the usual 
yearly public works grant for Rajpootana is only about half what was 
expended on the roads alone. Many of these roads would never have been 
made, at any rate for many years, had it not been necessary to afford 
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relief to the suffering. The expenditure at Nusscerabad alone was 
more than the yearly budget grant, so that at least the whole amount 
expended on roads may be debited to the famine. Independent however 
of famine relief, a very large sura must be regarded as a charitable 


grant by Government. 

Rs. 

Loss by famine relief paid to contractors ... 33,000 

District relief, exclusive of grain ... ... 75,000 

Government share of charitable relief ... ... 57,000 

Loss of grain imputed ... ... ... 67,000 

Hoad poor -houses ... ... ... 11,000-* 

Balance expended by united Presbyterian Mission 

(to bo adjusted) ... ... ... 19,000 


Total ...2,30,000 

or a total of Rs, 2,30,000 given in gratuitous relief by Government. 


FINANCE. 

Central Provinces, 18G9.— Prom Administration Report for 
1SG9-70 by Mr. Morris, Chief Commissioner. 

Next to the provision of food for the population generally, the 
attention of the administration was given to the relief of those unable to 
worlc, and to finding employment for the able-bodied. Poor-houses 
were accordingly opened in the distressed districts, relief committees 
were organised \ and in the month of July a maximum number of about 
15,000 persons were fed at the relief stations, besides those for whom 
private charity provided. The State expenditure on food distribution 
amounted altogether to Rs. 1,25,341, and private subscriptions expended 
under the superintendence of Government officers came to at least 
ltg. 43,998 more. In the administration of poor relief the aid of private 
individuals was freely solicited and freely rendered, and the retrospect of 
the whole time of famine is highly favorable 1o the public spirit and 
humanity of the people of these provinces. Much that was done by 
natives for their starving brethren never came to the knowledge of 
public officers ; but the more we learned of their work, the more we had 
reason to admire the charity, not without organization, which they dis- 
played through the whole crisis of the famine. Cases were constantly 
coming to light in which some village or township had voluntarily 
begun and carried out a system of relief for its own. poor, and at last 
district officers abstained from inviting subscriptions from the bulk of 
the rural population, — not because the response would not have come, 
but because they felt that the people were doing wbat thoy could, and 
doing it bettor thau any system of Government relief could do it for 
them. 

Side by side with the poor-houses, famine works were started 
wherever employment was most wanted. Rs. 95,133 were expended 
from Government grants on these objects, and Rs. 83,129 more from 
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local sources. Here again, the co-operation of private individuals 
seconded the efforts of Government officers, for landholders, whose means 
put them in a position to take advantage of the opportunity, turned 
their attention to the improvement of their estates during a time of 
cheap and abundant labor. All over the country bunds were repaired, 
tanks enlarged, and wells deepened ; and it is not too much to say that 
the Famine led indirectly to the investment of a largo amount of capital 
in permanent agricultural improvements. 

In addition to the means taken to mitigate the sufferings of the 
time to the people generally, the State came to the aid of the agricul- 
tural classes by making liberal advances ( <e Tuccavee JJ ) for the purchase 
of seed-grain, and to replace plough cattle, the numbers of which had 
been reduced to a lamentable degree by the want of pasturage and water. 
In all Rs. 83,533 were thus disbursed, but the poople generally preferred 
to trust to their own exertions, and showed a considerable nmolmfe of 
sturdy independence in refusing to burden themselves with loans, which 
they mistrusted their capacity to repay. 

Such were in brief the principal measures hy which it was endea- 
voured to save life, and alleviate distress during the first- six months of 
the year; and on the whole it may be said that the efforts made were 
rewarded by success. The liberality and provident enro of Government 
were, it is believed, brought home to the feelings of the people, and it 
is pleasing to know that they have not been unappreciative of the efforts 
made in their behalf, The native mind is ever prone to look to Govern- 
ment for support and guidance; and as during the famine the people 
found their expectations realised; so they on their part showed their 
confidence in our desire and ability to aid them, by abstaining from 
agrarian commotion, and from the violent crimes against property which 
times of distress are wont to induce. There were a few grain riots 
when the scarcity began, but they ceased as soon as Government relief 
measures were organized; and the famine shows itself in the criminal 
statistics of the year only in the increase of petty offences against pro- 
perty, a large proportion of which is certainly to be put down to the 
btarving immigrants who poured over our borders from native States, 


finance and other statistics. 

From Mi\ Gircllestcme’s Memoir. 

Remission of Revenue is the best means of alleviating distress. — 
Such then being the present difficulties in connection with importation 
of food, what course remains open to Government when it is convinced 
that famine is near at hand, and is desirous of alleviating the distress 
which it cannot wholly keep off? The remedy was olearly recognized 
by Mr. Rose {Collector of Cawnpore), after the events of 1837-38, and 
as clearly described : — 

«* One of the errors of Government,” hr wrote, <f was in not being suffi- 
ciently explicit uud early iu making known to the poople the extent of negative 
relief intended to be grunted by means of remission of revenne. It is 
true little or nothing was collected by Government until the rubhee harvest was 
ripe, and the people were early told that thoy were to expect leniency ; but the 
Collector nnforttmately could not tell them wlrnt amount of remission it was in tendril 
to allow 5 and whilst Ue was prosecuting his inquiries to determine that point, the malgoozttvs, 
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never boforo lmvsng experienced or ever heard of such swooping remissions tvs were, 
ultimately granted, and expecting iu their most stmguuio hopes nothing beyond a remission* 
of ten or twenty per cent, of tlio revenue, con tinned to press their ryots for the rents, — 
thus driving away thousands who, if unmolested, would linvo remained iu thoir villages, 
and by moans of artificial irrigation would havo raised a sufficient ruhbeo crop to 
subsist on. * 

« Should, thoroForo, the country ho over again viBitod with a similar oalftmity, I would 
recommend, ns a first step, that tho total suspension of all demands for tho November and 
December instalments be proclaimed, provided the nudgoozars adopted the same course 
towards their cultivators; and that the duty of the toliseeldar and Collector should for 
the time bo limited to ascertaining how far tho malgoozars adhered to that provision, and 
talcing, of course, when they deviated therefrom, a fair proportion of the rant exacted 
by them from tho cultivators. 

« When tho rubbeo harvest come into the market there would be ample time to 
commcncQ to determine what each mebal should pay; nor is there any danger that such a 
com-so would cause nnduo loss of revenue, Tho scrmmblo between tho malgoossar and 
tehseeldnr to forestall each other in gotting hold of the rents would cease, and instead of 
a desire to exact all he could out of tho ryot, tho malgaozar would ho impressed with the 
conviction that tho lighter he dealt with his cultivator tho more leniently he himself 
would be treated by tho Government. 

"After four years' official acquaintance with the zemindars of this district, I am bound 
to say that, with tho exception of a few Rajpoot communities, they nro never backward 
in paying that portion of revenue which can. fairly he domnnded from them. The principle 
of looking to the land, instend of to iho porson and offeotB of the malgooznrB for the 
revenue is now so well understood in Hub district that 1 bolieve in a very few years 
process of imprisonment avid distraint of property might be entirely abolished, without any 
additional difficulty in realizing the revenue, and without any increase in sales or transfers." 

The plan of course has its disadvantages, but there seems no reason 
why, with proper oave, they should nob be overcome. The subject 
occupied the attention of Mr. (Sir) W. Muir when he was settling 
the Calpee pergunnaha, and he pointed out both the evil and its cure at 
the time 

** "When remissions avo granted on such onvorgoncies," ho observed, " the usual plan 
adopted 1ms been to call on tho tchseoldnvs to furnish dotailcd osti males of the produce 
of tho year, ancl upou them to found a limited demand. This system gives Full scope to 
the malpractices and intrigues of tho native offleore, who on such occasions are found to 
attend to their own interests as much as to those of Government or the people. Tho 
remissions granted in tho distinct in the drought of 1831 wore most liberal, but it is 
proved that they greatly failed of their effect through the gross venality of tho subordinate 
authorities. 

"Now, whothor \yg look to tbc extreme facility with which sncli transactions can ho 
carried on without exciting suspicion, or to the extreme difficulty of obtaining proof sufficient 
for conviction when they have reached our ears, or to tho irresistible temptation to indulge in 
them which must overwhelm most natives from a combination of both these circumstances, 
the moro desirable does it appear to procure some standard which we can uso in place of 
tlicir opinion. And it is obvious that it would be more for the advantage of Government, 
in making use of such standard, occasionally to err a little too far on the side of remission, 
than by twisting to tho native officers to make them sharers iu benefits intended solely for 
its suffering subjects; for in the last caso the reductions, to produce an affect equal to those 
in the first, must include a separate charge — that of corruption, which if they do not. in- 
clude, as the native officers will seldom let go thoir prize, the result will he the ruin, in a 
greater or loss degree, of the country affected. In the first case, again, even if the abate- 
ment be greater than tlm occasion calls for, still all of ib is applied to its proper object, and 
at the worst can never fail of benofiliug those for whom it is intended, of wording off the 
effects of famine, and of adding to the prosperity of tho country. 

w A standard such as that alluded to above it is possible to obtain in Bundolcund. 
'VVan l of rain affects each of the different soils in a different degree, and as the classification 
of the villages is hasocl on that of the soils, it follows that tho different classes of villages 
are nffectcd by drought in a manner that can be previously ascertained. Upon this 
principle, X have with great care prepared a scale by a collation of statements from the 
canoongoes, tehsecldars, and other experienced officers and intelligent natives; and though 
of course, I cannot pretend that it is perfect, 1 am certain that it approximates to the 
real effects which accompany the different degrees of drought. 

u Whether the particular famine to which the standard is to he applied belongs 
to the first, second, or last degree of intensity, must be judged of by the Collector; 
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it will often happen that while one pergunrmli, or even division of a p organ mill, 
is affected by one degree, by another may be affected, a different. It would be 
most desirable that the record of meteorological phenomena obtained from the observ- 
ations of the rain-gaugo (directed in the Board’s fourth Circular to be erected 
in. every toksceldarce and tbaunah) should bo placed parallel with the effects 
of different years on the produce of the soil, and that their mutual bearings in each of 
the different gradations of famine should be correctly ascertained. Such an induction 
of facts might thus bo secured ns to reduce to an almost infallible rule both the general 
principles on which romiasions should bo founded, and the mode of their application in 
particular seasons and places. Meanwhile I beg to suggest whether it would nob be more 
politic, in a country so liable to severe drought, to adjust romiasions according to Ihu 
following sealo, than to trust to those unconnected estimates of tehsecldar, which nob only 
are founded on no uniform rule, but give birth to many evils and abuses 


DEMAND FEE CENT. ON THE GOVERNMENT 
JUALHA. 


Class of Villages. 

In a drought of 

moderate inten- 

sity. 

i 

Inn drought of 
groat in tensity. 

In a drought of 
oxfcromo inten- 
sity. 

Kuolmr 

mm 

50 

23 

I’irat 


GO 

18 

Second 


35 

12 

Third 

mm 

21 

7 


“Two remarks must be here made. The volume of the jununa is not invariably 
affected by drought, or in proportion to it, for it depends on tho fall of rain beyond the 
country. But when the stream flows unabated tho fertility of the lurrce lands is unim- 
paired; the value, indeed, in scarcity, is increased by the rise in prices. In this instance an 
exception would be made from the scale, and remissions would be granted only in propor- 
tion to the cultivated area which was beyond the influence of the river. The case here 
supposed would be a matter of notoriety — not auch as could be garbled and concealed from 
a Collector who should avail himself of ordinary inquiry ; and tho measurement papers 
would render it difficult for the native officers to mislead regarding tho portion of an 
estate which should be subject to the rules of remission and that which should not. Tho 
tributaries of the jumma are loss independent ou the local rains, and I apprehend that tho 
flctilo would apply with correctness to the villages on their banks. 

” Secondly . — A total suspension of rain, if such should occur, ought undoubtedly to 
be followed by a total suspension of demand. I again except tbo Knchnr villages, from 
which, if the flood were not much diminished, a demand of one -tenth might, oven in Such 
seasons, bo made. Xf in like manner, after a total suspension of rain in the regular season, 
a fall of some duration should occur in the month of December, tho produce of the first- 
class villages would justify the collection of a similar proportion. Those observations are 
introduced chiefly to show that the goneral adoption of tho scale would in nowiso interfere 
with particular instances in which the Collector rccoguizod peculiar ami extraordinary 
grounds for departing from it, 

a The scale for Kooncli would, from tho proponderanco of mar and tho humidity of 
its soil, vaty thus 


Class op Villages* 

DEMAND FEB. CENT. ON THE GOVERNMENT 
Jumma . 

In a drought of 

moderate inten- 

sity. 

t In a drought of 
| great intensity. 

In a drought of 
extreme inten- 
sity. 

'First 


aa 

Gk 1 

22 

Second ... 

... ... 

60 

62 

10 

Third ... 

n — 

*•* ,M ,M 

72 

42 

13 
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« But the Arrangement would oxliilrifc a sorious defect wore it to nmfco no provision for 
tlio vyofc. Tlio Urst-olftss villftgos are not composed on ti roly of mar, nor the third entirely 
of raJeur ; and, as the productive) power of ouch field depends not so mueli on tlio cIusb of 
village as on tlio species of soil, tho latter must regulate tlio demand. I propose, therefore, 
tlinl tlio same indulgence granted to tlio zoimudnrs Bhould ho extonded by them to tlieir 
ryots, that they should be instructed lo collect according to tlio annexed table, and that 
no claim beyond it Bhould ho uphold in a summary complaint * 


Demand pits cent, on the eent usually 

EY TUN JJYOT. 


Soil. 

In a drought 
of moderate 
iuton&ity. 

In n drought 
of great in- 
tensity. 

In a drought 
of extvomo 
intensity. 

1. Mar 

87 

65 

23 

2. Kabul’ ... ... 

75 

88 

10 

3, Purwa ... «#« 

7° 

30 

14 

4 . Riikiir ... hi 

48 

17 

6 

5- Turoo ... ... ... 

100 

72 

36 

G. Cucliar ... 

92 

53 

22 


“The observations in paragraph 139 apply to tlio first, fifth, and sixth soils, and 
specially to tho turee, the routs of which, as long ns tlio stream is full, need not be abated. 

<f Tho subject being 011 c of difficulty, it is with great diffidence that I pnt forth the 
above remarks. It cannot, however, ho doubted that the principle is a just one, and, if 
judiciously set in operation, would ho attended with inestimable bcuefifcs. In addition to 
tho advantages of security and confidence, and tho exclusion of bribery, there is auothcr, 
scarcely inferior, which I think would ho secured, When collection is made of every 
farthing which can he extracted, tho proprietor has no objocl in avoiding, to the utmost 
of his power, tlio effects of tho drought j his constant aim is rather to depreciate his village, 
that he may gain a greator abatement. But if the demand wero uniform and fixed, this 
indifference would be supplanted by all the inducements of soil: -interest ; his mind, sot at 
ease as to the amount to ho exacted, would turn with vigor towards the preservation and 
improvement of his estato ; ia a word, instead of cavilling about remissions, ho would 
make the most ho could of a bad season " 

The practice of remissions is, strictly speaking, against tlie letter of 
the 'law, for the theory on which our present system of assessment is 
based is that of fixing a moderate average demand for a ’ long term of 
years. (< Tho Government agrees lo relinquish the excess in a good 
year ; and it is fair to expect that tho deficiency of a bad year should be 
made good from the accumulated surplus of past or the anticipated 
surplus of coming years" But practically this rule has been more 
honored in the breach than the observance. Like the Bank Charter 
Act it Eas often had to yield to stress of circumstances; and whenever 
it has been set aside in time the relief has been speedily apparent: 
It at once checks emigration, and herein lies its expediency. If the 
ryots can be kept in the neighbourhood of their villages during the 
period of famine, it is evident that the country will recover more quickly 
from its exhaustion, for their labor is available on the first fall' ofr rain. 
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The fear of consequences when they have fallen into arrears has been 
as much the disposing cause to emigration as hunger, and therefore the 
announcement that Government will remit its demand is the plainest 
proof to the poor man that it has a fellow-feeling for him in his trouble. 
So attached is he by nature to the soil, so difficult to move from the 
home of his fathers, that this token of sympathy is generally enough to 
make him remain steadfast to his land. If public works of relief are 
instituted, he has an additional reason for staying. The ruin that the 
absence of such men causes is matter of history. Within a year after 
the famine of 1803-4, many estates in Oawnpore, though put up to 
auction, came back upon the hands of Government for lack- of pur- 
chasers, and were consequently managed at a loss. No speculator would 
buy the land because he has no certainty that he could find laborers to 
cultivate it. The same thing happened again in 1838, Concerning 
Etawah Mr, Martin Gubbins wrote in 1841 * 1 ft That the population has 
been very sensibly reduced by death is abundantly evident from the still 
deserted houses and abandoned lands, as well as from the general fall 
of rents throughout the district. This latter fact sufficiently indicates 
the competition, not of cultivators for land, hut of landholders for 
cultivators.” For the same reason the transfers of ownership in landed 
property were numerous in Allygurh and Boolundshuhur, and the rates 
of purchase-money very low. There is no need to multiply instances. 
"What I have cited is sufficient to give an idea of the loss in revenue 
alone, not to mention in agricultural produce, which must ensue after 
a famine, if the means are not at hand to till the soil. 

North-Western Provinces, 1868-69.— Mr. Henvey’s Report, 

pp. 8-9. 

Remissions and Advances* 

Two other modes of indirect relief have been mentioned — the 
remission of" land revenue and the system of tuecavee advances. 

The theory of the North-Western Provinces settlements is that 
the Government demands has been fixed at such 
ttcimsaion of Uud re- a moderate amount as to leave a margin from 
ve,lue, which the losses of bad seasons can be met. JBut 

in practice it has been found impossible to insist upon the full liquida- 
tion of the Government dues when the harvests are 
who % destroyed or seriously injured: such a 
course would bring general ruin upon the agricul- 
tural classes, who are the backbone of the country. Remission of 
revenue has, therefore, been recognized as a principal means of mitigating 
the injury caused by famine. On the oocasion of the last famine in 
1860-61, Government is said to have given up more than £20, 000. f 
The same liberal policy was adopted in L868-69. Large remissions were 
granted in Ajmere, Banda, and Humeerpore, and still more considerable 
sums were suspended in the Jhansie and Rohilkhund divisions, T n the 
orders passed on the Board’s Administration Iie- 
th?prob.U«™o8s o? n ro- port of 1868-69, it was estimated that, taking into 
venue. account the sums actually remitted and those that 


* See liis Settlement Report, para. 43. , 

f Vida Ur. G milestone's Report on tho Past Famine*, page 00, 
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were not likely to be recovered* Government would lose about ,£40*000. 
Further particulars as to the amounts remitted and suspended iu each 
district will be given in the Financial Chapter. 

2 \iccavee advances for the construction of wells* embankments* and 
watercourses are common in ordinary seasons. The 
Ordinary tuocavee ad- money is advanced without interest, and is re- 
TOae0S ‘ payble by instalments extending usually over three 

years* on the security of the landed estate of the person to whom the 
advance is made. But in. times of famine it has 
of lunSes° n ° n 0C(mirerice been usual to extend the system, and to permit 
advances for the purchase of soed and plough-cattle. 
In 1860-61* nearly £35,000 were expended on this account Such 
advances are of the utmost advantage to the cultivators. One of the 
first and most fatal effects of drought is that fodder fails. Then the 
cattle either perish of hunger* or are sold at no- 
loa? of 1 plou Seattle/ th ° minal prices to butchers, or are driven off to the 
! L hhadirs of the great rivers or submontane forests, 

where thousands die of disease engendered by eating grasses to which 
they are not aooustomed. If a farmer loses his plough-oattle* and is too 
poor (as he very often is) to replace them, the land must lio waste; or 
if he goes to the village money-lender* he must borrow at exorbitant 
interest. And similarly with seed-corn. The 
♦ariureo see -com. peasant rarely has a store of grain from which he 
can draw when a harvest is lost. He depends on the village hunyah or 
grain dealer for advances in kind, which are generally made on the 
understanding that at the next harvest they will be repaid with interest. 
But occasionally it happens that the supplies are so slender, or the 
dealers so apprehensive of further failures* that scarcely any rate of 
profit will tempt them to advance seed to the cultivators. In the latter 
case, the land must remain unsown; in the former, the land is sown* 
but the* cultivator too frequently is involved in ruinous embarrassment. 
Whether, therefore* in replacing plough-cattle or in buying 'seed the 
benefit of Government advances, free of interest 
such advances! 176 fl0m and repayable on lenient terms* can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Details to be given hereafter will 
show that the Government of the North-Western Provinces dis- 


- ^ Benefit derived 
such advances. 


Amount diabmoodby tho Parsed over £100,000 as tuecavee in the two years 
Govemment of tlm North- 1868-69 and 1869-70. Of the above sum* more than 
Western Provinces. £30,000 were given for plough-cattle and seed. 



INFORMATION ON THE LOSS IN CATTLE 
AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL STOCK. 




LOSS OF CATTLE, 

Nortii-Webtern Provinces, 1860-61. — Colon rl Bairo Smith. 

26. A loss that, is likely to tell more heavily on the farmers than 
even the temporary loss of manual labour, is the loss by death of their 
plough and well bullocks. The scale of their loss has been very large, 
and it is increasing day by day. From every section of the famine 
tract I receive intelligence of growing mortality among these animals, 
and the gravest fears are expressed in consequence. In the Meerut 
district it is believed that fully one-half of the farming cattle have 
already died, and it is known that the rate of mortality is increasing. 
Such a state of things implies great paralysis of work in the bad tracts, 
whatever the nature of the season may be, and may well cause very deep 
anxiety. Ordinarily, the farmer maintains cattle for his wells and ploughs 
with other work, at the rate of about one pair for each four acres under 
cultivation, and as the section of the Meerut district, over which the 
drought has almost annihilated the crops, is about four-tenths pf the 
whole, the total number of bullocks for farming purposes atthe beginning 
of the pressure was probably about 80,000 pairs. Of these 40,000 pairs, 
more or less, are reported to have gone, and of the remainder the 
mortality is now said to be greater than ever. Even the loss believed to 
have been already sustained, however, in this single district, cannot be 
replaced, but at an outlay of at least Rs. 10,00,000 or £100,000, 

As very nearly the same general proportion of bad tracts to good 
runs throughout the central section districts, the loss to the agricultural 
community there in cattle only can scarcely be less, and may possibly 
be more than about 50 lakhs or £500,000. 

In the eastern section, the loss is probably much less from the 
large extent of forest or river valley pasturage available, but in the 
western section where no such advantages exist, the mortality has been 
even greater than in the Doab, and the accounts I have received from 
Delhi districts are truly deplorable, as the increasing losses of cattle 
there are described as causing extensive abandonment of villages by the 
people. The entire logs, therefore, from this cause is not likely to fall 
under about 75 lakhs of rupees, or £750,000. 

These men and the sufferers who still cling to their villages, have 
fought their fight bravely and well, and I earnestly hope that some help 
may be given them in such forms as will be most effectual in helping 
them to help themselves. Nothing could do so more effectually than 
aid in replacing their lost cattle, or in general help towards the resump- 
tion of their usual work, and the central relief committees could not 
better do their work, in my judgment, than by coming forward to 
lighten this crushing burden. 

Colonel Baird Smith's Estimate of the Loss in Agri- 
cultural Produce : — 

* * The total loss of agricultural produce in the Central Section may therefore he approxi- 
mately calculated at from 90 to 100 lakhs of rnpees, or £900,000 to £1,000,000. To a 
ycry lprge 'section of the people in the famine tract the loss has been absolute, ns the small 
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patches of onUivalion tlioy may have boon able to maintain would barely suffice for their 
own sustenance. 

** Turning now to tlio Eastern Section I And that the notual loss of produce in the 
Moradabnd District is estimated at, nearly four millions of manntoJMm ordinary year’s 
production being about seven millions, aiul that of the prosenl yoar only tlirco. The 
numbers indicate a los^ of property to the community during the famine period of nearly 
40 lakhs of rupoos, but that loss hns uot fallen wholly on the district, inasmuch as the 
smaller quantity of produce obtained has boon sold at famine prices, and the actual loss is 
about twelve laths, or £120,000. ThiB loss has, however, been very unequally distributed, 
and the bad sections have in reality suffered to n much graver extent than this average 
statement would indicate. Their great loss has boen balanoed by the greator gains of 
thoir neighbours in the betteT sections, and about 20 lakhs* or £200,000, would probably 
be a moderate estimato to make of the loss in the aggregate area of the worst soction of tlio 
district. Bijnour might similarly be taken at 12 and Budaon at 16 lakhs, making the whole 
loss for tlio Eastern Section between 46 and 60 lakhs, ontffrom about £460,000 to £500,000. 

rt In tlio Western Section, and more especially in its southern parts, I foar the Iosb 
will prove to be much greater. I have not yet the means of making any estimate for 
tlio part north of Paneepufc, but south of Delhi fully two-thirds of the area cultivated 
in ordinary years lias failed this year to yield any produce at all. The loss thus sustained 
throughout the four southern districts or parts of districts may be computed at about 
60 lakhs, or £600,000. The northern districts will raise this to about £800,000, but 
I doubt much if this represents the full loss west of the Jumna, ns, though not bo hard 
pressed ns tlio others, I am a ware that in Roliluk, Hansi, and Hhsar, serious losses havo 
been caused by the drought. 

“ If tlm aggregate of theso loss os throughout tlio fuinino tract bo taken at tliroo millions 
sterling, it will, I believe, bo under tko truth, and a verification of the approximate 
accuracy of this estimate may ho obtained from independent consideration.” 


North-Western Provinces, 1868-09.— Mr. Henvey’s Report, 

page 125, 

Another of the disastrous consequences of a famine in this part of 
India is the loss of plough- cattle. 'When grass 
Disastrous effects of such fails and the slender stocks of fodder are consumed 
,saos * the cattle die or are sold to butchers. Then the 


plough lies idle in the fields. This, in its influence 
on agriculture, is perhaps a more serious and lasting evil than the loss of 
popul ation. For as a rule (at least in recent famines in the N orth- W estern 
Provinces), those who die of hunger must be the old or helpless, while 
the able-bodied and useful escape. But if the oattle perish, cultivation 
. is practically impossible. Here, again, figures can 

Approbate Agurea. ^ ^ ^ be ^ 

as at the best but an approximation to the truth : — • 



* In three pergmmabs, 
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Supposing that 500,000 pairs of plough-cattle died or were sold, 
_ . _ _ this would represent at a very moderate computa- 

tained” PU * 10n ° 038 SU8- tion a loss ^2500,000, and a power of cultivating 
a „ not less than two millions of acres. But, with 
aggerated. * wwa * the exception of Ajmere, Jhansie, Lullutpore, and 
Humeerpore, the returns are probably exaggerated. 
In Ajmere the mortality among cattle may well be supposed to have been 
very great ; in Jhansie and lullutpore fodder failed to a lamentable extent, 
and the consequent destruction of cattle is felt at the present day 
in the decline of cultivation ; and in Humeerpore a very fatal murrain 
swept away thousands. However, making allow- 
But the deaths must ance f 01 . exaggeration in return from other districts 
we 3eon iiuxH&iQud, jj. Cflnno t be doubted that in this respect the con- 
sequences of the drought of 18G8-09 were most calamitous and the 
advances sanctioned for purchase of agricultural stock (which, including 
seed, amounted to only Rs. 3,16,313) can have gone but a little way to 
replace the damage done. 


Rajputana, I860.— Oolonel Brooke’s Famine Report. 


5. Excluding the fertile portion of Marwar enclosed within the 
„ . lt . , ^ . branches of the Loony, nearly the 

Stock » U» agnoultjral M tracts. ^ ^ nor [ Wesfc £ tMg 

river, comprising the western portion of Marwar, the States of 
Biclcaneer and Jeysulmere and Shekawattee, and covering an area of 
about 66,000 squaro miles, is a vast sandy semi-desert., As we recede 
westward from the Aravalli, the distance of water from the surface 


increases, till in Jeysulmere and Bickaneer it is at a depth of 3 to 500 
feet. Irrigation from wells is of course impossible (well irrigation not 
being profitable at a greater depth than 75 feet), and the population 
have to depend for their supply of grain entirely on the produce of 
the crops sown in the rainy season, which in this part of the world is 
very uncertain. 

6. The rain sinks into sandy soils, and docs not flow off the 
surface, so that a very small rain-fall suffices for the crops. Whon the 
raiuy season commences the sand-hills are ploughed by camels, and 
the seed planted very deep in the ground. After it has sprouted, a 
few showers at long intervals bring it to maturity ; and as the 
light-built desert camels walk quickly, each householder is able to put a 
large extent of ground under crop. The produce in a favorable season 
is much more than is necessary for the wants of the population, whilst 
unfortunately the means of storing the grain are difficult to be got, as 
burnt earthen vessels for the purpose have to ho brought from long 
distances. The surplus produce is therefore frequently left on the 
ground to be eaten by cattle. The kurbee or bajra stalks, which 
make excellent fodder for cattle, arc little heeded in good years, when 
rich grass is plentiful. Generally speaking, neither the kurbee nor 
grass are cut or stacked as a stand-by against bad seasons. 

7. Bajra (penicittana spicata) and mote arc the only crops which 
are grown iu the desert. The former is planted as early as possible, 
evea in May, should any rain fall in that month ; the latter in August, 
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.The former Lakes three months, the latter six weeks, to ripen. Besides 
these cereals, large quantities of melons spring up, of which the 
Biokaneer melon is famous. The melon supply food for a considerable 
portion of the year, and, when abundant, are allowed to be plucked by 
any passer-by, and even the cattle are fed on them. The seeds are 
dried and ground, and mixed with flour for food. 


8. The great wealth of the desert lands of Marwar and Biokaneer 
consists in the vast herds of oamels, horned 
Cattle of the desert. cattle and slieop, which roam over these sandy 

wastes, and thrive admirably in the dry bracing climate. The camels 
and horned cattle are bred in such numbers that they supply the 
neighbouring provinces. What are called Guzerat cattle and sold as 
such are in reality Marwar cattle of the celebrated Nagore breed. 
Single households possess hundreds of these cattle, and some lai'gc 
dealers several thousands. The grass in the desert is of an exceedingly 
nutritious description, The cattle are almost wild and in excellent 
condition, hut, when taken out of the country, languish and get thin, 
unless supplied with grain and condiments to make up for the loss of 
the rich grasses on which they have been accustomed to feed. In 
Marwar alone, before the famine, there wore at the very least 2,250,000 
heads of horned cattle; including Mullanee; the number may be 
slated at 3,000,000. The produce is yearly sold at the great fairs of 
Pokur, Tilwarra, &c. Large pairs of bullocks fetch from Rs. 150 to 
400 per pair, and smaller ones Rs. 40 to 80 per pair. Ghee is exported 
to Scinde and Guzerat, and supplies tho bazaars of Ahmedabad and 
Baroda. 


9. The camels in Biclcaneer, Jcysulmcrc, and Marwar arc also 
kept for the sale of their produce. The Bickanccr camel is the finest, 
handsomest, and swiftest in India. The Marwar camel is the most 
enduring, but'not equal to the Biokaneer in speed. The Jeysulmere 
camel is a dark, small, ugly camel, but very docile, and the easiest of 
any in its paces. 


10, The sheep of Marwar and Biclcaneer are exported largely to 
our military stations, and great numbers are transported for the 
supply of the Bombay market, 

11. Thus, it will be seen that the wealth of these desert lands is 

^ ^ A considerable, though thoy are in 

Wealth of the desert tracts. \ ° mi * . 

appearance barren. The partners m 
the great Marwaree banking firms, who trade and speculate at Calcutta 
and Bombay, have their homes at the capitals of the Desert States, and 
enrich the country by the wealth they bring and the charity they 
bestow. The ryots of the desert have not many wants, nor the means 
of gratifying those which they have, and as their cattle are a great 
source of profit, -they are well-to-do in the world, and accumulate 
wealth rapidly, which they partly bury and partly display on the 
persons of tlieir wives. When, therefore, the country has been at 
peace for any length of time, and the rain crops have yielded harvests 
above the average, the balance of trade is in favor of the desert lands, 
and the currency (the Bijjey Suhae rupee) is at a premium of 3 or 4 
per qent when compared with the British rupee. 
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Marwar, 1868-69.— Colonel Brooke. 

(Rajfootana Administration Report for 1868-69. 

11. Besides the loss of population, the loss to Marwar in the des- 
truction of its great maiasta y, its cattle, is dreadful to contemplate. 
Marwar, over its greatest extent, is essentially a pastoral countxy. Large 
herds of magnificent horned cattle of the species used for native Ruths 
and Bylees, and called Nagore cattle, from the name of the principal 
place where they are bred, roam over its vast plains, which yield a pecu- 
liarly nutritive, perennial grass. In the dry climate and on a soil pecu- 
liarly suited to them they thrive and increase rapidly, and the young are 
sold at the annual fairs at Purbutsur, Pokhur, and Tilwarra, where they 
realize large prices — for unbroken cattle, from Be. 80 to 250 a pair. 
They are consequently a source of wealth and prosperity to the country. 
They require cleanliness and good feeding, and when they leave their 
own native pastures, unless they are carefully tended, they die in great 
numbers. Their peculiar constitution, therefore, was not able to resist 
the scanty and miserable fare to which they were doomed during the 
famine, and therefore the loss in this species o£ cattle has been very 
large. 

12, There are about 4,500 inhabited villages in Marwar; and if 
we reckon 1,000 head of cattle per village, or even 500 (when we shall 
be very much within the mark), we shall have 2,250,000 bead of horned 
cattle for the country. All these, with the exception of about one- 
tenth, were taken out of Marwar by the departing emigrants. Two 
millions at least of cattle and three quarters of a million of human 
beings poured in great floods over the neighbouring countries ! Where, 
however, are now the cattle ? The tenth which remained behind may be 
said to have died off. The masses of bones round the villages and the 
few walking skeletons left attest the frightful mortality. An almost 
equal mortality appears to have followed the herds. Those that went to 
Malwa suffered fearfully. The emigrants to GuZerat and Radhunpore 
have lost most of theirs, and when to these are added the numbers which 
have been sold for a mere trifle for the purchase of food, I do not think 
I shall be exaggerating when I say that the wealth of the country in its 
homed cattle will have been reduced to one-fourth what it was at the 
same time last year, — a loss which, I believe, is unprecedent. 

Marwar, 1869.— Colonel Brooke’s Rajputana Famine Report. 

* 71. Prom the wide extent of the famine tract, however, and the 
distance the emigrants had to travel, the cattle 
catfcio! Ct flcarcity on tlifl were soon reduced to skeletons. Moreover, they 
would not thrive on the poor herbage of other 
countries, after the rich grasses which had been so congenial to them at 
home. Their poor owners did not like to see them starving, so offered 
them for sale for a trifle, keeping, however, their plough bullocks, which 
they fostered with great care to the last. Splendid young milch cows 
were to be had for one rupee each, but at the worst periods, when their 
owners were starving with hunger, a pair of bullocks was not to be got 

Tinrlai^ !?.« 1 0 
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72, Those that went early to Rutlam and Malwah fared the best. 
They soon reached good pastures and a country where grain was com- 
paratively cheap. The route they travelled by had been also favored 
with rain. Those who sought a refuge in Guzerat were disappointed, 
That province had been swept by the great cyclone of August, as before 
remarked, which was followed by no after rains. The young grass on 
the plains was still covered with alluvium, and that on the high lands 
was quickly trodden down by the innumerable Marwar herds. Those 
that came late found a desert, and some oven returned to their homes, 
as they said they might as well die in their own villages as in a strange 
land. The emigrants who reached Guzerat and Kattywar survived 
with difficulty. Those who crossed over to Scinde were oared for by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tyrrwhitt, the active Superintendent of Thur 
Parkur, but neither here nor at Jeysulmere would the grass agree with 
the cattle. The same may be said of other directions whioh the 
emigrants took. The further they went from Marwar the better off 
they themselves fared, but the greater was the mortality amongst their 
cattle. 

78. There are about 4, BOO inhabited villages in Marwar. Many 
of the great graziers towards the desert, like Job of old, own thousands of 
heads of homed cattle. If we reckon an average of 500 per village, a 
very low estimate, we shall have 2,250,000 heads for the whole country. 
With the exception of about one-tenth which were week and feeble, and 
on this account left behind, the whole of these vast herds were driven 
out of the country. 

74. Mullanee suffered equally with the rest of Marwar. With 
the exception of about half a dozen hamlets, the 
Muiinuee? ° f famiu ° whole tract belongs to Thakoors, offshoots of the 
family of the Jodhpore Maharajah, They not 
only own a great number of eattle, but breed one of the finest and 
most enduring races of horses in India, which are at the same time both 
high spirited and tractable. The produce they sell yearly at the great 
fair of Tilvvarra near Bhalotra, and this forms a principal source of their 
revenues. On the approach of the famine the Thakoors sent their 
horses to their connexions iu Guzerat and Jeysulmere. The change of 
forage seemed to agree with the horses as little as with the cattle, and 
about three quarters of the breeding stock died. It would be supposed 
that horses would not have been afflicted in the same way as cattle. 
They may have required grain on a change of pasture, but it is not 
improbable that there was a murrain both amongst cattle and horses, 
aggravated as in the human body, by insufficient food and bad water, 
which caused so great a mortality. 

Marwar, 18G9-70,— From Colonel Brooke’s Administration 
Report for 1869-70. 

7 On the 19th July the rains at last set in, but in many places 
too lightly to moisten the earth sufficiently for agricultural operations. 
* At Jodhpore itself none fell till September 9th. Towards the end 
of July the falls became more general iu the country, and the spirit 
of the people revived. They had lost their caitle 7 and had no plough 
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buttocks j therefore , malting small ploughs expressly for the purpose, they 
yoked themselves m place of their oxen, whilst the women dropped in the 
grain as the men laboriously turned the furrow . Only one ploughing to 
the soil was given by these poor half -starved people ; and then thorns in 
place of harrows were dragged over the furrows to scratch the earth over 
the grain . So precious were camels and bullocks at this time, that in 
Mullanoe B,s. 3 a day was the rate of hire for a camel ploughing, 
and Us. 4 a day for a pair of bullocks. Thus energetically did 
the Marwar population try and retrieve the dire visitation which had 
fatten on them . 

8. With all these great exertions , they managed to soio a breadth 
of land almost equal to half the usual quantity — a result most astonishing 
when the slender means at their disposal and their reduced state is consider- 
ed. The grain sprouted splendidly, and all wore in hopes thab the famine 
had at last passed away ; and that with the harvest would be ushered 
in a season of plenty and contentment, when another scourge was sent 
on the already afflicted country. Dense broad streams, several inches 
deep, of dusky- coloured insects, like minute grasshoppers about the 
size of ants, made their appearance. They were produced from the 
eggs of swarms of locusts, which had entered the country about the 
end of May from the direction of Jeysulmere, and had settled in various 
localities, each of SO or 30 square miles in extent. They moved back- 
wards and forwards steadily over the face of the land, regardless of all 
obstructions, and destroyed every green thing iu their course. As they 
increased in size they became more ravenous iu their appetites, and 
when they got their wings and could fly, more ubiquitous. Great 
clouds of them were daily seen seeking what new spot they could find 
which had not been previously devastated by other flights. They took 
their daily flight as the sun became warm. In the afternoon they set- 
tled on fields of ripe grain to allay their insatiable hunger, and changed 
the colour of the green land for many square miles to their own pinkish 
hue. When the morning arrived they took their flight, and left the 
place where they had settled bare earth and skeleton trees. They dis- 
appeared about the end of October, when the public prints mentioned 
that the Steamer Euphrates had sailed for three days between Aden and 
Bombay through swarms of them. In September I calculated the 
injury to the crops in Marwar by locusts at 50 per cent, of the produce. 
The swarms had then only just commenced to fly ; but before they 
finally left the country 75 per cent, of the crops over the small area 
sown was lost to Marwar. Another famine season stared the people 
in the face, and numbers were again compelled to emigrate. 

9. The real period of intense suffering from waut of food had 
however passed. In 1868 the wild grasses had afforded no food, as 
there had been no rain \ but in 1869 the grass crop was most luxuriant, 
whilst there were no cattle to trample it down. One of these grasses, 
the Bhoorut ( Achyranihes asperd ), yielded in 1869 a large quantity of 
seed, which only required collecting to give the people a wholesome 
and plentiful diet. It was as valuable in Marwar as was the manna 
of old to the Israelites in the wilderness. The Bhoorut ka9 a very small 
grain, and is difficult to extract from its prickly husk, but it makes a 
nutritious and palatable bread, and sells in the bazaar at the same rate 
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as bajra, from which, when cooked, it can scarcely be distinguished. 
Large supplies of this seed have been laid in, sometimes sufficient for* 
a year’s consumption, not only by the poorer classes and by cultivators, 
bnt even by Thakoors, who have contented themselves with Bhoorut, 
whilst their ryots have been supplied with bajra to prevent them from 
emigrating. Had I space I would dilate on tho relief bestowed by 
Thakoors and other landholders who advanced grain purchased either 
with their own or with borrowed 'money for the preservation of their 
ryots; and though their motives were not disinterested, saved many 
villages and lives. Nothing could more convincingly show tho advan- 
tage of a landed aristocracy to a country than the canduofc of the Mar* 
war Thakobrs during this great calamity. 

15 The mortality amongst the Marwar cattle was estimated in 
my last year’s report at 75 per cent, of the whole ; but this estimate 
was too low. Certainly not more than 15 per cent, have been saved, and 
as the estimated number previous to the famine was 2,250,000, this would 
give a loss of nearly 2,000,000 of cattle, leaving only 375,000 remaining* 
The number of cattle for sale at tho great fair of Tulwara in Mullanee 
in March 1868, just before the famine, compared with tho number offered 
this year in March 1870, will show the diminution in the stock. 


Cattle offered for sale at the Tulwara Fair m 1868 and 1870. 


Description, 


1808 . 1870 . . 


Horses 

Camels 

Bullocks 


2,258 600 

33,236 2,000 

76,369 12,000 


(many of these 
from Scinde.) 

Donkeys ... ... 1,200 ...... 

It should be recollected that in 1868 the cattle offered for sale were un- 
broken cattle, the superfluous increase by breeding. In 1870 it consisted 
chiefly of the precious broken-in stock of families driven to sell 
them to purchase food. The present poverty of the people may be com- 
prehended by the fact that, notwithstanding the great demand for 
cattle, only 160 horses and 2,800 bullocks found purchasers at the fair 
at prices 25 per cent. below the rates which the same animals would 
have fetched before the famine. This formerly rich country is now 
poverty-stricken. Its herds are gone. The vast plains where the 
cattle used to graze are deserted; the grass untrodden and unout. 
Anijpaal life appears to have been temporarily extinguished. A bird is 
rarely seen or heard. The countless herds of antelopes have disappear- 
ed ; dogs, foxes, and jackals are dead. Even the field rats have been 
starved out, and insect life has notably diminished. The stillness of 
death is felt everywhere. 


Tonk, 1869.— From Ra^putana Administration Report for 

1868-69. 

This State (Tonk) would have suffered much more but for its large 
Mahomedan population. The consumption of kine afforded to the people 
another means of subsistence, and as the starving multitudes parsed 
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through the capital in search of food for themselves and for their cattle, 
the latter weve to be had almost for the asking. Bullocks were to my 
knowledge sold for a rupee each, and as far back as October beef was 
procurable in Tonk at 27 seers the rupee : indeed, the meat market was 
overstocked, for -butchers could afford to buy cattle at such prices, but it 
was beyond their means to keep them, and they generally passed direct 
from the owner’s hands to the slaughter-yard. 

Hindus selling Jeine to Mussulman Butchers. 

12. It speaks eloquently for the state of the times when we see and 
hear of the Hindoo bartering the sacred emblem of his religion to the 
Mahomedan, knowing the object for which the transaction takes plaoe. His 
feelings of devotional superstition even succumb to the intensity of bodily 
suffering he has undergone, and the act conveys more to narrate reality than 
would the most graphic description of the sad period under review. ' 

The Grass famine; its effects on the Meena Districts . 

13. The effects of the grass famine have been lamentably disastrous 
in the Meena Kherar. The Assistant Agent furnishes statistical data 
of how this Eerious affliction has affected Tonk. Boondee, Kotah, and 
Jhallawar have derived the advantage of an extensive hilly country, 
and, comparatively speaking, have escaped ; but the Jehazpore district 
here alluded to, inhabited by a people who subsist mainly on the produce 
of their cattle, has suffered terribly, and many a long year must elapse 
ere they can rocover a loss the memory of which will remain with life. 

14. It has been sad beyond measure to pass through their villages 
and see the cattle in every stage of starvation, some actually dying before 
one’s eyes ; whilst the mounds of skeleton bones at each village gave it 
the appearance of a charnel house rather than a human habitation. 

Mortality amongst cattle . 

15. Some little idea of the mortality may be gathered when I 
mention that from the Returns of 20 small villages in the Meywar 
Kherar it appears that up to the 28th ultimo had died no less 
than 295 bullocks, 2,408 cows, 692 buffaloes, and 775 calves, or a 
total of 4,170 head of cattle, which, if we estimate at an average of 
Rs. 10 per head, shows a loss of Us. 41,700. There are 27 other 
Meena villages belonging to Jeypore and Boondee, but for which I have 
no Returns $ the above, however, may be taken as a fair criterion of 
what the whole loss will amount to ; and seeing that, humanly speaking, 
two months must elapse ere there be any relief, it may be estimated at 
considerably over a lakh of rupees. 

Dearth of fodder for cavalry at Deolee . 

16. It was for some time a matter of much anxiety how with this 
dearth of fodder the oavalry stationed at Deolee would be able to get 
on. At length the happy expedient was hit upon of allowing 50 per 
oent. of the men to go on furlough, which reduced our difficulties by 
one*ha1f, and we shall be able to pull through comfortably. It has been 
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necessary, however, to get grass from long distances, and to pay exorbi- 
tant prices, but this was a secondary consideration ; the article could not 
be dispensed with, and the quantify was very limited : at this present 
time grass and grain are selling weight for weight at the same rates, 
and this in a grass country. 


Loss of cattle and agricultural produce, &c. 

Tonk, 1869. — Captain Blair. 

Famine tract in Tank State , 

15. Only two pevgunnahs o£ this State, via., Tonk and Rampora, 
have fallen within the true famine circle. The other four have all more 
or less suffered from the scanty rainfall of the last monsoon \ but in 
none has there been^any considerable distress. 

Losses ly famine . 

16. It may not bo uninteresting to note the losses which have 
been sustained in agricultural produce and in 'Cattle in the Tonk 
and Rampoora Districts, for although their area forms but a fraction 
of the famine tract, still the statistics I am able to supply may 
not be obtainable elsewhere, and may therefore be of some email value 
as illustrative of the gravity of the calamity in Central Rajpootana 
generally. * 


Losses in agricultural produce. 

Tonk-and Rampora contain an area of about 640 square miles, with 
a population of 131)000 souls. ‘ In the year 1867-68 the total estimated 
out-turn of cereals amounted to 648,500 inaunds, the value of which at 
the rates then obtaining may be set down at Rs. 12,97,000. The gross 
produce during the current year is estimated at 155,000 maunds, worth, 
according to present prices, Rs. 6,75,000. The decrease in produce then 
amounts to 493,500 inaunds, worth, at ordinary rates, Rs. 9,87,000. 
Of course so large a sum has not found its way wholly out of the peo- 
ple's hoarded savings, but has been in a large measure met by economy 
in consumption. One chiblack per diem on a population of 131,000 
souls for ten months represents 61,250 maunds. I take it that the 
average reductions in consumption per head must be about chittacks 
per diem, or say 150,000 maunds, during the famine, representing a 
value of Rs. 6,00,000. A further saving in the amount of grain con- 
sumed by cattle has to be taken into account. This might he set down 
at Rs. 1,00,000 at least, 


Losses in cattle . 

18. Of cattle, only 30 per oent. will, it is calculated, be saved ; the 
scarcity of fodder has been unprecedented : grass sells at about the same 
prices as grains, i.e. } 10 seers for the rupee. Horned cattle have been, 
and are still, dying in enormous numbers. To satisfy myself that ^tho 
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percentage of loss in cattle was tolerably correct, I caused an enumera- 
tion to be made, a few days ago, into 32 villages in the neighbourhood 
of Tonk with this result 


Number of cattle last June 
Number that have died . . 

Number of which there is no hope 
that they will survive— July 


7,27*8 

12,711 

1,822 

8.598 


Balance . . 4,113 


The villages put down 1,322 ns certain to die, and expressed great 
doubts about being able to save more than 3,500. In the Tout and 
Rampora Districts there were in last June 100,430 head of cattle r 70,292 
may be estimated as the probable loss, which, at a modest computation 
of Rs. 10 per bead, are worth Rs, 7,02,920. Adding this sum, then, 
which represents the value of material wealth destroyed, to the sum 
which represents the value of the decreased produce, wo find that the 
ftuniue has lost to these two small districts Rs. 16,89,920, 


Influence of the famine on price of copper, 

19. The influence of the famine on the price of copper coin is 
worthy of note. Sixty-one to sixty-two native pice now run to the 
imperial yupee, whereas in ordinary times the number varies from 
about 43 to 54 pice. ThiB may be attributed to the circumstances that 
the present pressure on the bulk of the people has not only checked the 
purchase of copper vessels, but bas thrown a large number of old utensils 
inot the market, lowering the price of copper very materially. 
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— ■» 

Moradabad, 1860-61— Mr. John Strachey, Collector. 

No pressure of Famine on Agricultural classes . — Generally speak- 
ing, the agricultural classes have had sufficient food to afford them at 
least a bare subsistence. Under tho name agricultural, I include those 
classes alone who derive their subsistence from the laud which they 
occupy as proprietors or tenants. I therefore include among the non- 
agriculturists, not only the people of the towns, and the petty artizans 
of the villages, but the large class of laborers who support themselves 
by working for hire. Of the latter, a largo proportion are in reality, 
agricultural laborers, but they are maintained by wages and not by 
flhe produce of their own fields. 

Among the agricultural classes thus defined, although there has 
been much individual suffering there has been nothing that can 
properly be called famine. 

Classes which have principally suffered . — The following table shows 
tbo number of persons belonging to each of the principal classes, who 
were present in the Moradabad poor-house on the 30th April and 
31st May. It will serve to illustrate what has now been said, and I 
believe it represents fairly the comparative pressure jupoii the various 
sections of the community. It will be seen from this table that the 
numbers admitted into the poor-house, during the mouth of May, were 
very large. This was mainly the result of the cutting of the rubbee crops. 
No class of the community has suffered so severely as that of tljc cha - 
mars* unless it be that of the joolahas *. Out of a total of 6,920 persons 
in the poor-house on the 3 1st May, 3,961 belonged to these two classes. 

Many of these people are village agricultural servants and artizans, 
but the greater part of them arc non-agriculturists of the towns. The 
Mahomedans have suffered more severely than the Hindoos, in pro- 
portion to their numbers; and while Hindoos of good caste have 
required little relief, the Mahomedans, of what are considered the 
superior classes, have often been in great difficulty, The number of 
Sheiks, Syuds, and Puthans, who have been relieved, 1ms been very 
large. The Mahomedans, generally, were never so well off as the 
Hindoos, and, since the mutinies, they have been in a still more 
depressed and impoverished condition. 


* Ohauucrt— skinners ; joolahai — weavers. — J . G. 
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Table showing the distribution according to caste, of the inmates of the 
Moradabad poor-house, on the 30£& April and 3lst May 18G1, 


Hindoo castes 


Mahometan classes 


Brahmin 

Buniya 

Kayett 

Jat 

Tuga 

Tkakoor 

Goojar 

Ahcer 

Koomhar 

Knhar 

Baghwan 

Bhainyar 

Hujjam 

Ghiduriya 

Dkobee 

Lodha. t 

Chohan 

Kliakrob 

Chumor 

Oilier castes 

Total 


Sheikh 

Syud 

Mogul 

Putkan 

Telee 

Rungrez 

Pubeer 

Cheepee 

Baghwan 

Sukka 

Lohar 

Hujjam 

Joolaha 

.Other castes 


Total . . 


Grand total . • 


SOfch April. 

Slat t 

28 

32 

l 

3 

6 

10 

27 

44 

4 

1 

4 

17 

14 

14 

88 

92 

102 

133 

42 

' 53 

42 

83 

25 

13 

22 

2 

61 

24 

14 

8 

0 

27 

0 

25 

0 

97 

1,864 

2,829 

0 

40 

1,794 

8,547 

508 

721 

128 

182 

85 

33 

111 

IBS 

66 

65 

4 

8 

9 

27 

8 

7 

2 

7 

12 

10 

S 

9 

23 

18 

977 

1,132 

89 

71 

1,920 

2,373 

rWhi 


3,714 

6,920 
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Famine prices not necessarily indicative of general distress. — Al- 
though the agricultural population has thus suffered comparatively little 
the prices of food have risen higher in Moradabad than in almost any 
district of these provinces* The causes of this fact are not difficult 
to understand. In Moradabad the non-agricultural population is large, 
and there is no district in the North-Western Provinces with so many 
considerable towns. The agricultural population lives mainly upon the 
food produced by its own industry* and thus the bulk of the people 
are not purchasers of food. In districts where the means of communi- 
cation are better than they are here, the people of the cities and towns 
arc mainly supported, in times of scarcity, by food imported from a 
distance. In districts where the importation of food from outside is 
difficult* where the home production has fallen short, and where the non- 
agricultural community is numerous* the prices of food in the market 
must necessarily rise excessively high, But the mass of the population 
being agricultural* food may be selling at famine prices, and there 
may nevertheless be no general distress. The same facts explain how it 
happens that comparatively small importations of food often produce 
in this country a very great effect upon the prices prevailing in the 
markets of the towns. 

It is only when the stores are exhausted, which the agricultural classes 
have reserved for their own consumption, that a state of actual famine, 
in its worst form, is arrived at. We can still hope that this extremity 
may be escaped; but it cannot be doubted that the stock of food in 
store has been reduced within narrow limits, and we must look with 
apprehension to the future. 

Scarcity of food in 1860. — The pressure upon the non-agricultural 
classes commenced in the spring of 1860. The rainy season of 1859 
was unfavorable, and the harvest in the autumn of that year* and in 
the following spring, were very poor. In July 1860 wheat was selling 
at eleveu seers per rupee* and the commoner grains wero a little cheaper. 
So great was the scarcity of food at this time* that mango stones 
were ordinarily sold in the towns at the rate of 30 seers per rupee, a 
price as high as that of wheat in favorable seasons Although no 
regular operations were at this time organized* a considerable amount of 
relief was given to the poor, both in the shape of charity, and in wages 
upon public works. 

Although the autumn rains of 1860 were very insufficient* the 
actual quantity of food produced* during the khurreef harvest* was con- 
siderable, and although prices remained high, the distress in the district 
was not so great as to render necessary any extraordinary measures. 
It was not until the 1st February of the present year that systematic 
operations for the relief of the poor were commenced. 
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North-Western Provinces, 1880-61*— Colonel Baird Smith. 

14. It is impossible, however, to be satisfied with the simple state- 
ment of the existence of these marked internal contrasts within the 
famine tract. To give some definite and sufficient explanation of their 
causes seems essential. Two features, one of physical, the other of moral 
origin, will be found in almost every instance to characterise the tracts 
in which the famine has pressed with its utmost intensity. First, nearly 
all these tracts are marked by high surface levels, raising them much above 
the average level of the sub-soil water in good tracts. This difference is 
sometimes due to increased height of the surface soil levels, and some- 
times to depressions of the water-table levels, but the existence of a 
seriously increased difference in such cases is uniform. Second, the same 
general uniformity will be found to prevail in reference to the moral 
qualities of the proprietary bodies who have possession of the land, and 
the influence of race, and the qualities distinctive of race that soem to be 
as hereditary as more substantial property, will invariably be recognized 
as most powerful agencies in marking out the limits of the worst parts 
of the famine tract. I have now before me a chart showing in different 
colours the status of proprietary occupation in the famine tract, and in 
following the colours, marking the possessions of such tribes as Goojurs, 
certain clana of Rajpoot descent, Rangurs, some classes of Brahmins, 
Kyats, and the like j these tracts are found (as from the turbulence, the 
indolence, or the incompetence of their possessors, it was to be expected 
they should be found,) in the darkest tract of the famine. Race and its 
influences constantly modify physical conditions, for isolated estates held 
by Jats, Aheers, ot proprietors of other good tribes, in the very heart of 
a had tract, will constantly be found in tolerable cultivation, and at 
least the utmost made of their poor resources that human industry 
could make of them. No such efforts are ever made by the tribes who 
have no natural genius for agriculture. They sink helplessly beneath 
the pressure of unfavorable physical conditions, and fulfil no single 
function of a proprietary class ; not even the function of tax-paying. 

IB. Although the two causes just specified stand out more promi- 
nently than any others, they are not the only ones that influence the de- 
marcation of the good and bad sections of districts. The general action of 
the talookdaxee system, so far as it has been permitted to exist in 
the central section of the famine tract, has been on the whole beneficial, 
and has tended to enlarge the limits of good tracts. Large proprietors 
can afford to do more than merely pay Government revenue. They can 
afford to help their tenants, and in most instances they have not 
neglected that duty. I had pleasure in making the personal acquaintance 
of some native gentlemen who had been remarkably unselfish in this 
respect, and while held to the strict terms of their covenant with 
Government, and allowed no remissions, did grant such remissions as 
they thought were required to their sub-tenants. Of course, as -among 
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ourselves under like conditions, there jvero bad as well as good landlords; 
but on the whole, I believe,, the large proprietors have acted with justice 
in most instances, and in some with generosity. As regards the public 
revenue, there oannot be a doubt of the value of the class. I never con- 
versed with a single district officer on the prospects of his district in- 
come that he did not congratulate himself on having numerous large 
landholders, or lament that he had so few, as the case might be, 

16. Another cause tending to intensify the sufferings in tracts 
possessed by turbulent tribes, has doubtless been the heavy pressure of 
penal fines with which most have been punished for their atrocious con- 
duct during the disturbances of 1857 and 1858. Secunderabad, in 
Boolundshuhur, for cxamplo, is mainly possessed by Goojurs, a notorious 
race, and is one of the blackest spots in the whole of the famine tract. 
My attention having been specially directed to it, I visited the locality 
and found it quite as -bad as Khyr, iu Allyghiu*. JBut the pressure was 
increased in Secunderabad by the Goojur tribe having been fined the 
large sum of 45,000/., of which about half bad been collected, and half 
hung in terrorem over them, while their property had well nigh perished 
under the drought. They are not a tribe who have many claims on our 
sympathies, and probably the best thing that could happen for society 
would be that they should eease to be proprietors of lands they misuse, 
and take their fitter place as day laborers. But the calamity oF present 
famine has no doubt in their case been greatly aggravated by the heavy 
pressure of this* mulct, and as other tribes, or the same tribe in other 
equally bad localities, have been similarly dealt with, the influence of 
this cause has been considerable. 


N.-W. Provinces, 1861. —Comparative Immunity of the Indus- 
trious Castes from Starvation. 

From Mr. Girdlestone^ Memoir on east Famines, N.-'W'. P. 

As was natural to expect, tbe industrious classes have always 
fared best in a season of drought. Jats, Kachees, Koormees, and the 
like, have found the means of subsistence when others havo perished. 
At the works in the Mohun Pass in 1861, Chumara alone, not to men- 
tion other men of low degree, were in an immense majority. The Jats 
of Meerut lived by agriculture in 1826, when men of higher caste were 
fain to satisfy their hunger with roots and berries. No district suffered 
worse than Cawnpore in 1837-88, and in those pergunnahs where the 
misery was greatest more than half the cultivators were Brahmins or 
.Rajpoots. In pergunnahs Dadree and Duncour, of Zillah Boolund- 
shiihur, which were most awfully devastated both in 1838 and 1861, 
Goojurs* formed the bulk of the population. The mode of life of this 
tribe is notoriously inconsistent with the idea of steady, earnest toil. 

* Goojurs, more than any other class of natives, perhaps, will not accept improvements unless 
they are thrust upon them. Canal water is what their wretched, barren villages want, and so far 
the bonn ling huen denied to them, foi the principle hitherto pursued has been to constiuot 
cana!b through fertile tracts, in order to make them profitable, 
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Neither they nor the high-caste Brahmin* or Rajpoot have ever known 
what it was to put their* shoulder to the wheel, and even want cannot 
teach them to throw off their indolent habits or their foolish pride. 
The Rajpoot will stay at home sooner than go forth to beg, or undertake 
work which he considers derogatory ; and it cannot be doubted that 
this feeling of caste has in time of scarcity oaused many to perish by a 
lingering death in the privacy of their own houses. In case of a 
future emergency, one of the most difficult problems for Government 
to solve will be how to deal with such men as these. It may be a hard 
matter, but surely not an impossible one, to devise some congenial sort 
of occupation by which these haughty indigents may win their bread. 
It is foolish to despise their prejudices altogether, but yet some way 
must be found of reconciling their support with the principle which 
demands labour in return for food. 


Behar, 1866 .— Mr. Oockerell. 

Rise in wages throughout Behar before 1866 not commensurate with 

the rise in prices . 

133. Whilst the price of food rose to three times its former aver- 
age, the wages of labor underwent little or no ohange, and hence the 
want of the means of support pressed more severely on the laboring classes. 
Throughout the districts lying to the north of the Ganges and east 
of the Koosy rivers, the wages of day labor have undergone little 
or no change during the last ten years, the rates paid to adults ranging 
between three rupees and two rupees per month, Exceptional rates 
were paid during the height of the scarcity, and consequent prevalence 
of high prices of food, from June to September 1866, or in most eases 
food was given in addition to daily wages for such special work as the 
manufacture of indigo ; but the general and rapid increase in tho price of 
all articles of food which has taken place during the last three years 
has been accompanied by no tendency to bring about any general and 
permanent increase of the price of labor in those districts. To the south 
of the Ganges and in the vicinity of the Railway, the value of labor 
is said to have increased about £0 per cent, during the last five years. . 

Laboring classes of Behar declared by medical officers to have been 
generally under -fed so early as 1860. 

134*. Even when the supply of food at the prevailing prices previous 
to the years of drought was abundant, the condition of the laboring 
classes in the northern districts, and specially in Tirhoot and Cbum- 
parun, was only just above the level of want. I find that in 1860, when 
the market rates of rice and other grain were comparatively very low, 
testimony to the generally weak condition of the laboring population of 
the northern districts was borne by the medical officers in their reports 
on the dietary of the prisoners in the goals of those districts, when 
modifications in the scale then in operation were under discussion. If 

* There is one notable exception, I believe that, in some parts of Cawnpore, Brahmins will 
put their hands to the plough, with a will. This showB that there is not a universal prejudice on 
the part of the casta against labor. In the Kangra Valley, too, high-enste men are ready tq. per- 
form some of the manipulations connected with tho*manufnclure of tea. 
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the vatos of payment of labor were insufficient even in comparatively 
prosperous times to maintain a sufficiency of bodily strength and vigour in 
these classes, the degree of want and privation to which they must be sub- 
jected under the condition of tbe price of food rising to double, and even 
treble, its former rate, with no iuorcase in the wages of labor, may readily 
be imagined. 

Degrees of pressure on the ieveral classes of society. 

135. The more substantial agriculturists suffered no personal 
privation* Where the failure of their crops was only partial, they were 
probably better off than in ordinary times as though their grain might 
be lees in quantity to the extent of one-third, or even one-half, of the 
usual average^ outturn, there was a clear gain on so much of it as could 
be brought into the market, price being more than doubled. Tho 
ryot ordinarily divides the produce of his fields so as to keep a 
sufficient quantity for the food of himself, his family, his laborers, and 
dependents, and their families up to the period of the following harvest, 
and applies the proceeds of the residue to the payment of rent, pur- 
chase of stock, and hie general expenses. The diminished quantity of 
produce, therefore, necessitated such a modification of his usual arrange- 
ments, as would admit of his bringing sufficient grain into the market 
to profit by the high prices, and compensate himself for the deficiency 
of his crop. This resulted in the ryot dispensing with his ordinary 
hired labor^ for which he would have to pay, not in money, but in 
grain, and so the mere laborer* dependent on the cultivator, was 
deprived of his customary means of support. Similarly, the petty village 
artizans and day laborers, the dosadhs, mosaheers, domes, koormies, 
and others, who in a village community ordinarily receive a day's food, 
supplemented by some small cash payment, for a day's work, could no 
longer obtain this employment when the day's food had assumed a value 
hitherto unknown, and every householder's store of grain was so reduced 
that he with difficulty supported his own family. 

136. The professional beggars, the crippled, and infirm— the 
mass of pauperism in fact, that in ordinary times subsists upon the 
charity of the village community, aud is by it cheerfully and ungrudg- 
ingly supported, could no longer appeal successfully to the compas- 
sion of the villagers, for the handfuls of grain, which in ordiuary times 
were held of little account by the donors, were not given when the 
gift involved an appreciable personal sacrifice. The loss substantial 
class of ryots, whose land tenures were too inconsiderable to produce 
by their cultivation a sufficiency for the maintenance of themselves and 
families, unless supplemented by the earnings of labor, and specially 
so in the exceptional cases where the failure of the crops was complete* 
also suffered more or less privation. 

Belaar, 1866- -From Mr. Cockerell’s Report. 

Tirhoots — 12. The period between the harvest of the spring crops 
and the season for sowing the autumn and winter crops, April 

to June, affords little demand for agricultural labour, and in ordinary 
years the laborers subsist during this period on the stores accumulated 
by them, as their labour is paid for invariably in kind, during the previous 
harvest; but in the year of scarcity the employers of this description of 
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labor were unable, from their diminished stocks of grain, to find the 
means of meeting the C09t of labor to the usual extent, and the laborers 
having no stores to fall back upon, and being either unable to obtain, 
or unwilling to seek, other employment, wero reduced to extreme 
destitution. 

13. The professional beggars and the crippled and deformed 
paupers, who ordinarily subsist upon tbe charity of the agricultural 
village communities, suffered severely, and to a certain extent also the 
petty village artizans, who earn their livelihood by working for the ryots; 
hut perhaps the greatest destitution and loss of life was amongst the 
c< Nooniah” or saltpetre manufacturing class* This class formerly gained 
their livelihood by preparing the saltpetre in its crude state and supplying 
it to the refiners; but of late years, owing to the imposition of a 
considerable export duty, and the successful competition of the substitute 
for saltpetre which is now manufactured in Europe, the trade has 
gradually declined, and, at the present prices obtainable, the Nooniahs 
can no longer make a living out of it. The vast majority of this class 
has thus been thrown on the general labor market, and, as during the 
season of high prices the demand for labour was slack, they had no means 
of subsistence. 

Chumparunz—i 3. The mortality in this district from actual star- 
vation and disease, engendered by want of proper sustenance, was 
excessive. The return furnished by the District Superintendent of 
Police has been prepared partly from police reports, and partly from 
the results of inquiries amongst the landholders. Though the data 
upon which it is based cannot establish any claim to accuracy, the 
number of deaths has probably not been exaggerated, and if not, it 
shows that out of a population of about 850,000, not less than 56,000, 
or 6 per cent., have peidshed, either directly or indirectly, from the effects 
of the famine. 

44. The classes upon which the scarcity and high prices of food 
pressed most severely iuthis district were the Dosadbs, Ahers, Domes, 
Xoormies, and Nooniahs, especially the last, of whom it is stated that not 
less than one- third died during the famine. They formerly gained their 
livelihood entirely by supplying crude saltpetre to the manufacturers, 
who refine and pi’epare it for the market; the present market price does 
not allow any profit to tho refiner, and hence there is no longer a suffi- 
cient demand for the crude saltpetre, to find regular employment for the 
Nooniah class in its preparation. 


Hooghly, 1866,— Orissa Enquiry Commissioners, Vol, I, 
pages 327, 328. 

18. At a later period tho class of laborers who subsist on wages 

a p suffered. The result of the high prices of necessaries 

Buflfcmga of Utam ^ natuml]y to diminish = tll l 0 demand , aud to 

reduce the wages of agricultural labor to a point at which they did not 
suffice for subsisted of the laborer himself, much less of his family. 
But the crowds who thronged round the relief-houses of the Jehanabnd 
Weavers, sub-division consisted principally of cloth weavers 

and their families. In November 1865 "the 
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Collector of PI ooghly reported that the weavers of the Jehanabad sub-divi- 
sion had turned out cloth, valued at Rs. 7,65,000 
trade 1 ™ 1 dCCay ° f tlloir 1SG4-65, but that the estimated outturn of 
1865-66 was Rs. 0,25,812 only. On the other 
hand the demand for English piece-goods was stated to be rapidly in- 
creasing, the estimate of 1865-60 being 57,371 pieces, against & 
consumption of 48,618 pieces in 1 864-05. Since then the English had 
continued to drive out of the mailcet the local manufacture; the weavers 
could not compete with the English machinery; and their earnings were 
reduced to a minimum. The sudden rise in the price of necessaries 
hastened the crisis, and the profits of their trade became altogether 
insufficient for their support ; they shut up their looms, and wandered 
about the country with their families in search of food. 


19. When the native gentlemen of Calcutta began their dis- 


They flock \wio Calcutta. 


tributions of food, numbers of these Jehanabad 
weavers were found who have been attracted to 


the city by the intelligence. The Magistrate of Hooghly estimated 
the number of those who had emigrated to Calcutta at 5,000 or 6,000. 


23. The Board and the Calcutta Belief Committee at once resolved 

to encourage these persons, as well as others from 
rimpor weavers enoou- outlying districts, to leave Calcutta' and to return to 
to^thei^homQs. 0 01eui11 their homes. It was arranged that the Calcutta 
Committee should send the immigrants from 
Jehanabad by boat to G-hatal, where they would be received by the Deputy 
Magistrate of Jehanabad and sent on to their homes in the interior of the 
sub-division. These arrangements were made known to his tenantry 
by Baboo Joykissen Mookerjee, in whose estates most of the weaver 
villages He. 

24. Temporary Bbeds were erected at Ghatal for the reception of 

the paupers from Calcutta. The able-bodied were 
Arrangements for receipt 0 sen £ 0 ff once from Ghatal to the works 

vera? urmuff pftupor wea which had been provided for them on the old 
Benares road ; the weak were to be fed up until 


they were fit to be passed on to their own homes, whence they would 
be made over to the charge of the local Relief Committee. It was, 
however, subsequently explained that no weak or sickly men would 
be sent. 


25. On the 24th of August the Collector reported his arrange- 
ments for the receipt of paupers at Ghatal to be 
to QhSS. weaTe^s, rotm * 11 complete, and on the 3rd of September thc Deputy 
Magistrate received the first consignment at 
Ghatal. Erom this date the paupers were sent off in batches from 
Calcutta, Ghatal, and other places as they could he induced to go, for 
they were at first very unwilling to leave tlio good things which were 
supplied to them in Calcutta. On being despatched each, pauper received 
from the Calcutta Committee sustenance for the journey one rupee, and 
a brass water vessel and plate. 


20. In course of transit from Calcutta to Ghatal many of the 
paupers disappeared ; probably they looked bacls: with longing to the 
compartively comfortable fare which they had left behind them, and 
could not resist the desire to return ; others disappeared after they had 
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been housed at Ghalal ; some oven lert boltind tho now drinking pots 
and plates which had been supplied to them in Calcutta, 

Orissa, 1866.— Enquiry Commissioners, Part I. * 

48. As usually happens under our system, there has been from the 
first a large transfer by sale of zemindarce rights, and the purchasers have 
been almost universally monied men of the older-settled and richer pro- 
vince of Bengal, with whom the purchase of landed rights is the favorite 
form of investment. The result is that the zemindars are now divided 
into two classes, the old Ooryah zemindars and Bengalee purchasers, the 
latter being almost always absentees. A very unfavorable opinion 
respecting both classes has been freely expressed throughout our enquhy. 
Bub the truth seems to be that they are not much worse than the cir- 
cumstances of the pvovince might have led us to expect in India, where 
agricultural development and the investment of capital in improving the 
soil have uever been generally recognised as a function of the superior 
landholder. The old zemindars, os being residents, are dosciibed as on the 
whole the better class of the two. They arc generally neither rich nor 
provident and they never think of improving the land, but many of them 
have been in the habit of storing grain, and have to some extent per- 
formed the function of the much abused bub very necessary bunneah of 
other parts of India (so wanting, it has been said, in Orissa) by advanc- 
ing grain to the ryots, though on exorbitant in forest, at the time when 
they are most in want of it. They seem frequently to have as kindly a 
feeling towards the ryots as is consistent with making as much as possible 
out of them. The absentee proprietors, on the otbor hand, though probably 
personally a much superior and generally an oducated class, have as little 
idea of practical improvement of the soil, look only to make the most 
of the rents as the return for their money, and do not perform to the same 
-extent either the function of grain lenders or that of patriarchal land- 
holders. Yet the Bengalees in their own country do not seem to be 
generally very oppressive landlords ; they are generally content to let 
things be regulated by custom. 

49. It should here be noticed that the Government manufacture 
of salt had long been carried on upon the coasts of Orissa, and gave 
employment to a large number of people. It was found, however, not 
to be really profitable — the cost of the salt was greater than of that 
made on the Madras coast, and imported salt was driving it out of the 
market. Finally, the Government manufacture was wholly discontinued 
in the early part of 1863. There only remained considerable stores of 
the salt previously manufactured, of which it was proposed gradually to 
get rid. The Molunghees, or salt manufacturers, do not seem to have 
depended quite exclusively on their salt earnings. Like moBt people in 
India, not inhabitants of towns, they were also more or less agricultural, 
but their holdings had not been sufficient to support them; the wages 
of their labor was their main reliance. Still the rise in the value of 
grain, and consequent agricultural prosperity, seem to have led to their 
absorption in the general community so long as the seasons were favor- 
able, and they had apparently merged in the mass without very serious 
complaint, The effect however, was, in the parts of the country in 
whioh they resided, to increase the class of agricultural laborers whom 
any derangement would throw out of employ and out of food. 
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50, The class seems to have been somewhat large in Orissa 
generally. Some went to a distance to seek employment on great 
works and in Calcutta, and they everywhere did the ordinary work of 
coolie laborers, but they may be principally described as agricultural 
laborers. Many of them had small patches of land, but not enough for 
their subsistence, and they chiefly depended on working for others. As 
upon this class the utmost severity of the calamity has fallen, it may be 
well to mention (with reference to much of the evidence regarding the 
inodes of relief) that they are generally of the lowest castes who would 
be least affected by caste prejudices. 

77. Still more remarkably than in the North-Western Provinces 
(as noticed in such striking terms by Colonel Smith) wa3 the advantage 
possessed by all the classes having any sort of rights in the land. In 
this instance not only tliey bad better means and better credit than the 
laboring classes, but being to a considerable extent in the habit of keep- 
ing grain for home consumption, those who had crops of some kind were 
better provided than the non-agricultural classes, when grain was not to 
be bought. 


Cuttack, 1866.— Baboo Rungo LaJl Baneqee, Deputy Collector, 
cited in Mr. Macphersorfs (Collector) report of 1867 on 
the mortality enquiries, 

Perguunahs Koclindco, Bakrabad> Cuttack Havell Kurrimol, Stcddumpore, 
Tappunkhund , Kokmoakhnnd , Soongra , Sowng } Sursottec Malkuimtgger, 
Koosmundul Kemalkhun& 9 KuncReekhund, KiL Daljora, — The enquiry 
(1867) in these pergunnahs was conducted by Baboo Rungo Ball Baneyjee, 
Deputy Collector whose report regarding the mortality, inundations, 
and assistance rendered by zemindars is as follows : — 

Mortality* — The mortality by starvation and disease induced by 
famine, as well as the number of people emigrated, show a decrease of 
about 17 per cent, in my circle, as the following figures will prove,, 
viz 


Population in 1805 
„ iu 1866 


... 230,757 
... 105,61ft 


Doorcase 


... 41,211 


This decrease of population from the three causes is explained 
below 


Deaths by starvation 

„ by disease induced by the faniiuo 


... 20,016 or 114 per cent, 
... 8,760 or Si u 


Number of people emigrated 


Gross deaths ... 33,375 or 16 ,> 

6,806 or 2 4 » 


... («• 


Gross decrease ... *41,211 or 17% >, 

r 


* Sic. in original, 
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These 15 pergunnahs are oilualed within a range of 1 to 24 miles 
from the post office in llio city of Cuttack, and this will account for the 
smallness of the percentages of death and emigration than elsewhere, aa 
most of these pergunnahs did not suffer so much by the drought and 
inundation as more distant parts of tlio district. My enquiries go far to 
establish the fact that it was the laboring and artizan classes that died 
in greater numbers by starvation than many othor class of people though 
the following, figures may lead to the conclusion that apparently, the 
mortality was only equal among the agriculturists and the laborers. 
Yet when it is known that ten-sixteenth of the agriculturists are Paid 
ryots, who also depend partly on the proceeds of the wages or hired 
labor, the deaths among the laboring classes will prove to preponderate 
over every other section of the community. 

Number of deaths, agriculturists, including 
the Pahi laboring classes , . . . . . 10,262 or 4«J per cent, 

Number of deaths among the bond fide labor- 
ing classes . . . , . , .. . . 11,262 or 4§ „ 

Number of deaths among the artizan classes . . 13,681 or „ 

The bond fide laboring classes, if I am allowed to use the expression, 
consist of Pans, Kondras, Bhois, Boisrrees, Sowars, &c. ; from these 
castes only that hundreds and hundreds of men were compelled by dire 
starvation to steal horned cattle and -feast on meat prohibited by the 
Sha&tras , a fact only to be reconciled when it is told that these people are 
apparently the descendants of Jlindioised aborigines of the neighbouring 
hills ; they are generally known as MooliaJis or laborers , but in fact they 
are the real cultivators of the soil. A class of Brahmins, known as the 
Sa&nn Brahmins, whose livelihood depends solely on agriculture, these, 
with the Khooshas or respectable portion of the village community, 
employ the Mooliahs in the cultivation of their Nij chas land . A Mooliah 
will never go to work in the Public Works Department for the scanty 
wages of S annas a day if he finds employment in the cultivation of his 
own village lands, because the terms are more indulgent in the latter 
than in tho former j for instance, he gets 8 glooonls of land to cultivate on 
his own account for which he pays no rent, and 2 seers of paddy per 
diem for food, besides 1 hulla equal to 5 seers of paddy for every 10 
hullas at the harvest season for cutting, thrashings, &c.; small sums of 
money are also lent to him by his employers, for which no interest is 
charged ; his wife and children also receive some allowance of com during 
harvest and a piece of apparel in the Hull or Dussera festivals. The 
drought of last year completely depiived the poor Mooliahs of their 
honest avocation, and hence the great mortality among this class of 
people. 

As a reason why tho proportion of deaths among the artizan class is 
greater in my circle than elsewhere, is to be traced to the fact that most 
1 °f the pergunnahs being in the proximity of tho city, the number of this 
class of people is more considerable than in more distant tracts of the 
district, as manual and skilled labor finds a more ready market in the 
former owing to the moie artificial mode of living among the inhabitants 
of the city and its environs. In the following villages of Soongra 

* Pahi litcully non-resident and non-pi hU*goft mlthelor, as opposed to Than! fathani}, 

resident oi privileged. 
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Surosuliee and llie neighbouring pergunnahs of Painda, the weavers 
died by hundreds. 

Buhlcpudda. 

Raliang. 

Bulpore. 

Gudyeporc. 


Kathar. 
Tentole. 
Sathatta, 
Mullapeeda* 
Peeeoliimkutch. 


Kishennuggur. 


Huriporc. 

Radhanuggur. 

Monhurporc. 

Rajnuggur. 


The fact is noteworthy why the mortality raged so fearfully among 
these two classes of people at the height of the famine when relief mea- 
sures were comparatively abundant in the city and its neighbourhood. 
My enquiries confirm the report that very few people of the neighbour- 
hood, where there was a centre of relief, did resort to it for succour, caste 
prejudice being very strong among the Ooriahs; even dire starvation will 
not compel them to go to the chutter to partake of cooked food there. 
Kangalees came in numbers to my tent for a handful of rice, but would 
not go to the chutter for a full meal of cooked vioe and dull. I took a note 
at the Tanghee Unnochuiter to ascertain the number of kangalees of the 
neighbourhood receiving relief in this centre, and the following result of 
my enquiries will prove that a vety few paupers of this tract repair to 
the chutter for relief: — 


Nam os of Porgnnuahs 
whence tlio panpors came* 


Number of paupers 
ill tbo cMUler. 


Kerwalkhtind ... ... 5 

Durpun ... ... 11 

Kunchibund ... ... 12 

Daljora ... ... 35 

Kokohund ... ... # 107 

From distant pergunnahs and other districts 405 


Total 575 


The above memorandum shows that au Ooriah pauper resorts to a 
chutter situated far from his home, perhaps to avoid the disgrace which 
the stigmatic name of an outcast entails. It was this which led thou- 
sands and thousands to die on our highways, as those frail, famished, 
emaciated skeletons were quite unable to repair to a distant Unnochuiter 
by journeying a distance of some 50 or 60 miles from their abandoned 
houses. If our chutlers will be maintained this year also, I would strongly 
recommend the distribution of raw rice and dall, a bundle of fuel, and a 
little salt and oil, and the constant supervision of the chutlers by special 
Deputy ■ Collectors, besides the visits of the manager of the relief 
operations. \ 

Cuttack, 1866.— Baboo Chunder Sikar Banerjee, Deputy Collec- 
tor, cited by Mr. Macpherson (Collector) in the report on 
the mortality enquiries of 1867- 

6. Olas . — The fields of this pergutmah are superior to those on the 
south of the Brahminy River. The ordinary years they produce paddy 
— Bsallee and Rubbee in abundance— a portion of which, specially of 
the first-mentioned crop, passes to the southern pergunnahs. During 
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the season of drought, 8-anna portion of the crops of this perguunah 
failed ; what was reaped would have sufficed, however, for consumption 
could the ryots keep it in their own stores. But it appears that the 
mahajima and zemindars realized their duos as soon as the harvest of the 
1272-78 (1865) waa gathered ; they stopped their loan, however, when 
the price of rice rose high, and commenced to Bell paddy at exorbitant 
rates, which obtained them both ready and high profit. The difficulty was 
thus felt among the tenantry, who bad to pay a high price in cash, for, 
what in ordinary times, they got on credit only. The generality of the 
cultivators of this pergunnah, however, are well-to-do men, and dis- 
tress did not press bad upon them. It was confined to the day laborers 
and artizans, and a large number of weavers, who ^ were affected more 
by the high prioe of rice than the failure of stores in the vicinity. 

7. Shergurrah . — Paddy is the only crop raised in this extensive 
pergunnah, and on its excess produce, the people of a large portion of 
the district depend for their consumption throughout the year. The 
distress in many of the places immediately to the south of the Brahminy 
River may he partly traced to the failure of the Shergurrah paddy in 1865, 
when only half the outturn of ordinary years was reaped. The remarks 
made regarding Pergunnah Olas apply to Shergurrah also ; almost its 
entire population are agriculturists, of which a third portion may be 
said to have felt no distress. The rest whose stores do not ordinarily 
suffice for the year had to look to the mahqjum for assistance. The 
conduct of these men appears altogether to have been prudent. They 
generally lent paddy on this condition that every Rupee's worth of rice 
advanced in July last was to be roturned at one Rupee's worth rice 
in January next. This was as muoh as charging interest at 4 to 500 
per cent., and to fulfil the condition, a large portion of the last harvest 
which would have otherwise found its way to the market has gone 
to fill the store of the mahajum* Hence, perhaps, the high price of rice 
now prevailing in localities where the crops have been abundant. 
Nevertheless at the time the above contract had its advantage, inasmuch 
as, under it, the supply of rice never fell short of the demand, a large 
portion of the people thus escaped starvation, and the distress appears 
to have been confined the poor whose demands of loan on the 
mahajun could not safely be granted. 

Fooree, 1866.— From Mr. Collector Raban’s Report after the 
detailed enquiries in 1867. 

18, The classification of the people into cultivators, laborers, and 
artizans does not at all accurately represent the incidence of the famine 
on particular classes, and is further less valuable because no census was 
made of the total number of each class before and after the famine. So 
many people in India, who do not live entirely by farming, till a little 
land that the title le cultivators 95 conveys very little idea of the circum- 
stances of the people included under it. The number of cultivators, iu 
this general sense, includes the bulk of the rural population, and un- 
doubtedly a large number of small farmers did perish last year. Their 
crops failed totally in 1866, and they had no reserve of grain in store. 
After selling what little they had, and in some cases after sowing the 
land, many of them succumbed. The children.atid infirm of this class 
first died, while later in the year mortality was very general among them. 
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19. Bu(i the chief ravages of the famine were among, what should 
propoily be called, the laboring population. Many of them held a 
little land, but not sufficient to support their families without labor of 
other kinds. These people have never any considerable store of food, 
but, excepting during the few months immediately after harvest, they 
live on iheir daily earnings paid either in money or grain. This resource 
of course failed last year, [I860] and the laboring classes were the earliest 
and most numerous victims of the famine. The bulk of these people 
were of the Bouri caste, and in most villages along the coast the cluster 
of Bouries’ huts is now in ruins and almost entirely desolate. 

20. The poorer class of artizans, such as fishermen, weaver*, 
carpenters, suffered severely. They, too, were dependent on their daily 
earnings, and at a time when people could not purchase sufficient food, 
there was no demand for the services of these people, 

Ganjam, 1866.— Minute by Lord Napier, dated Ootacamtmd, 

1st September 1866. 

In conformity with the practice o£ my predecessors, I think it right 
to communicate to the Council the impressions which I have received on 
my reoent tour in the portions of the Ganjam District, which aie affect- 
ed by famine. I am sensible, however, that I have little information 
to impart, which is not already known from the reports of the local 
officers. My visit to the district was prompted by the desire to show 
sympathy and encouragement to those who were laboring or suffering, 
and to stimulate the application of remedial measures which were already 
commenced or contemplated. 

2. The Council is aware that the famine is confined in Ganjam 
to a limited and tolerably defined area. It is most severely felt in the 
coast region extending from Berhampore northwards to the southern 
end of the Chilka Lake ; then along the winding shores of the lake 
to where it is struck by the frontier of Cuttack ; from the lake west- 
wards over a dry, hilly, diversified country, to the basin of the Ganjam 
River ; throughout that valley with varying intensity wherever perma- 
nant channel irtigation is not applied to the land ; and again with 
extreme severity in the parts around Suradah, between the river and the 
Khond Hills. The area thus affected may contain about 260,000 in- 
habitants, but the portion in which the scarcity has risen to the pitch 
of starvation does not embrace more than 120,000. By far the greater 
share of the afflicted country belongs to zemindary estates, in which the 
revenue relations of the Government and the people are not direct. 
Some of these estates happen fortunately to be in charge of the Court 
of Wards; some belong to native proprietors, not deficient in intelli- 
gence and liberality; others, again, are in the hands of families ruined 
or ill-disposed, and in these the burden of relief has fallen altogether on 
the Government. 

3. The population may be divided into four categories: — (1) 
The ryots. (2) The coolies, or people without laud, engaged in rural 
labor. (3) The mendicant, vagrant, outcast or criminal class. (4) 
The small traders and mechanics in the towns. 

4. Of these classes the ryots are the most meritorious and the 
most to be pitied. They have suffered with great resignation and self- 
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respect. The decency of their caste prevents them from appearing at 
the relief houses as sharers of promiscuous charity. The necessities of 
agricultural labor bind them to their holdings and homes, where it is 
dfficult to search them out. There can be no doubt of the extremities 
of distress which they have endured and still endure. Some of the 
Ooryali cottages I have myself visited, where destitution and starvation 
might be Been in every apathetic and terrible form. The same story was 
told by tho multitudes of persons gathering a precarious and unwhole- 
some sustenance from half edible roots, berries, and leaves, of which 
Mr. Forbes, the Collector, possesses a variety of specimens. Tho miser- 
able condition of whole villages was attested by the emaciated appear- 
ance of their leading inhabitants, sent in numerous deputations to 
solicit help from the Collector at Chetlerpore, Tho roads were full of 
wretched creatures prostrated on the earth. In many places I was pur- 
sued by clamorous crowds which might be likened to flocks of skeletons 
or ghosts. To an unpractised European eye, the distinction between the 
ryot in his ordinary garb or ordinary nakedness, and the landless laborer, 
is scarcely perceptible; but there is no doubt that the substantial 
ryot, especially on Government lands, feels his social elevation as much 
as the farmer in England. It was pitiable to soo the reduction and ruin 
of an industrious order of men, invested in primitive forms with all 
the duties and obligations of property, and to reflect that nothing less 
than a succession of prosperous seasons, combined with considerate 
usage on the part of the Revenue Department, can restore these people 
to physical vigour and material welfare. While the peasant farmer 
starves, his oattle thrive. Repeated showers had fallen in the country, 
and the forage was abundant. The Hindoo peasant will perish by hun- 
ger beside a fat bullock. The prescriptions of superstition, which appear 
cruel to the individual, are conservative for the community; and the 
preservation of the laboring cattle secures the power of cultivation, 
and the sources of future life and wealth. It may sound harsh and sad 
to say so, but in India it is more easy to replace a man than an ox. Tho 
chastisements of nature are rarely universal. There will still be some 
feature of consolation and promise. In the condition of the live-stocki 
saw the <( attenuating circumstance” of the Gan jam famine. It was 
reported that the pastoral ryots, who would under no pressure kill their 
cows, drink the blood of their living goats, and reserve the animals for 
successive depletions. 

5. The impoverishment of the ryots, and the general absorption 
of money for the mere purchase of food, had naturally arrested every 
kind of labor demand ; and the cooly class, who have no savings and 
no credit, must have suffered, in the first instance, even more than the 
ryots. The scarcity would touch them sooner and more sharply. The 
cooly has, however, fewer tics, fewer scruples, and a greater habit of 
migration. He can resort, without degradation, to the almshouse, and 
can travel further in quest of employment. Government food and 
Government wages will henceforward be sufficiently operative to save 
persons habituated to unskilled rural labor from the worst degrees of 
suffering, and from death. The recipients of public charity in the cooly 
class will diminish, but those from the ryot class will increase iu 
number, between the present time and next harvest. 
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6. Mixed with tho settled and industrious population of the 
Indian village, whose morals are not worse than those of any other 
people, and whose habits and actions are governed by inflexible social 
and religious laws, there exist vile and criminal castes or miscellaneous 
cutcastes, objects of propitiation, aversion and fear to the other inhabi- 
tants. A numerous tribe of this sort reside in Ganjam, called Dundas- 
sis, who are both hereditary thieves and hereditary detectives, levying, 
in either quality, contributions from the villagers. They do some menial 
services ; they practice some casual industry in the jungles ; they live 
on carrion ; and do not scruple to eat the flesh of the sacred animal ; 
in fact they are apt to steal and kill him. The whole of these people 
seemed to fasten upon the relief-houses, in part, no doubt, from destitu* 
tion, but in part from their habits of idleness and mendicanoy, They 
appeared in general the least emaciated of the miserable assemblage, 
offering a vexatious contrast to the laboring classes who sat beside them, 
and to the ryots who stood afar off, I need scarcely add that the aged, 
infirm, deformed and helpless persons, who live in ordinary times by 
begging from door to door, the poorer parasites of the poor, had all 
resource, under present circumstances, to the charity of the State. 

7. It is obvious that the same causes which suspend tho employ- 
ment of labor in. the country must also affect the welfare of those who 
live by small trades and manufactures. In this climate the necessaries 
of life may almost be restricted to fire and food, and the purchase of its 
simple comforts and ornaments can easily be deferred or abandoned. 
The dearth and dearness of provisions would alone account for the 
depression of industry in the towns, but this local and transitory cause is 
no doubt aided by other general influences of a more permanent character. 
The hand-looms of Chicacole and Berhampore were, for the most part, 
idle, and the weavers subjected to unusual privations. The dearness of 
the raw material and competition from abroad are, however, powerful 
adversaries to native domestic fabrication, and this interest has been for 
years past in a languishing condition. 

Ganjam, 1866. — Mr. Gordon Forbes’s Report, Page 268, Parlia- 
mentary Bluebook on the Madras Famine. 

Another evil connected with this famine is the increase in pauperism* 
which, it is feared, will long survive the present year, These paupers, 
for the most part, are from Orissa, but there are also included amongst 
them many of the people of the district. The former, it is to be hoped, 
will return to their country, and seek charity there; but the latter will 
probably long haunt the local bazars, and be tardy in betaking them- 
selves to labor. 

•There are several things which have tended in a greater or less 
decree to alleviate the sufferings of the people, independent of the measures 
taken by Government. First among these will come the absence of any 
extensive loss of cattle. Even in the worst months, when very many 
tanks and wells failed, there was always sufficient pasture to save the 
cattle alive. The large herds of kine, which are to be seen in every part 


[* Some relief measures liad to to renewed in 1872. — J. G.] 
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of the country, were the means of maintaining many of the very young 
children,, who ofton appeared strong and healthy when the elder children 
and parents were fast perishing from want. None but the very lowest 
castes ever violated the sacred character of the ox by killing him, con- 
sequently even the poorest villages have their cnttle left intact. The 
immunity enjoyed by the oxen was extended in great measure to goats 
and sheep. 

The large traffic in grain to Cuttack and Pooree afforded employment 
to many of the ryots, who were fortunate enough ^to possess bandies. 
There are few regular carriers 3 the carriage therefore is performed chiefly 
by village bandies. The ryots, however, of those villages lying near tho 
main line of traffic, principally profited by this trade, and their appearance 
contrasted favourably with that of the outlying villages. The earnings of 
these handymen were considerable, as the demand was great. The daily 
hire for a bandy averaged from 8 to 12 annas. As many as 300 bandies 
have been ferried over the Ganjam river in a day. It may, therefore, be 
easily imagined to how many houses relief was brought by this means. 
The Chilka boatmen were also kept above the reach of want through 
this trade. 

The sustenance afforded by the leaves and roots of wild plants and 
shrubs must uot be despised. During the worst months women and 
children were to be seen scattered over the whole country diligently 
gathering leaves, especially those of a plant called balusu, piovcrbial for 
its strengthening qualities. Its leaf somewhat resembles the leaf of the 
box tree. The figs of the banyan were also used as food. Women and 
children, whose ornaments betokened them to belong to respectable fami- 
lies, might be seen engaged in this work. 

Central Provinces, 1868-69.— Mr. Morris’ Administration 
Report for 1868-69, page IX. 

Thus while proprietors who had means of irrigation, or who were 
fortunate in securing more than their share ol the rain-fall, reaped 
almost an ordinary crop, for which they could command quite extraordi- 
nary prices, others lost their crops altogether, and very many of the 
sufferers were not in a position to bear up against heavy loss. The 
country has every requisite for prosperity, but it is still, comparatively 
speaking, newly settled, and the landed classes have not yet attained the 
strong position of their fellows in more established portions of the pro- 
vince. Then the ties of landlord to tenant and of tenant to soil are still 
weak. The former have often not the means to provide for the support 
of their dependents through difficult times, and land is still so plentiful, 
that if it were possible to secure a tenant-right agreement, which pre- 
vented cultivators from wandering and attached them to the soil at a 
fair rent, it would he eagerly welcomed by the landlord class. Thus 
there is a want of cohesion and solidity in the social structure, which 
weakens the power of the people for resistance to the pressure of general 
distress, even were not local circumstances against them. But the very 
abundance of Chuteesgurh in ordinary seasons intensifies suffering in 
years of failure. The surplus produce is ordinarily so large, and the 
cost of export so prohibitive, that food is almost a drug, and wages jre 
correspondingly low. When therefore a time of emergency comes, and 
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prices rise to ilie level prevailing in the surrounding country* the whole 
conditions of life are changed so suddenly to the classes supported by 
money earnings* of a more or less fixed character, that the struggle 
seems almost impossible to them, and, as afterwards proved to be Lho 
case* they hardly make an attempt to bear up against their difficulties. 
Fortunately, the day -laboring class, whether paid in money or in grain, 
is scanty in Chutteesgurb* where every man who has a pair of bullocks 
or credit lakes a plot of land to cultivate on his own account, or 
the amount of suffering would have been out of all proportion to the 
machinery for relief. 

Rajputana, 1869.- Colonel Brooke. 

(Report on tiie Rajputana Famine.) 

216. The difference in the bohaviour of the population of neigh- 

Difference of conduct b . 0Urin S territories was very marked and sugges- 
between British and tive* and appears to have arisen from the difference 
Foreign subjects. of treatment which the lower orders receive. 

In the Native States, the cultivators, who bring revenue into the coffers 
of the proprietors, are treated with marked consideration. They give 
generally a moderate share of the actual produce of the land in kind 
to the proprietor* and are enabled to accumulate a small capital ; and 
thus a feeling of independence is engendered amongst them* so that when 
occasionally not treated considerately* they abandon their own and till 
the lands of a neighbouring village, the owner of which throws his 
eegis of protection over them. Such men will only live by the soil, and 
do not understand out demand for labor when they seek relief. They 
consider that accepting work lowers them in the social scale. The 
lowest orders in Native States* who are daily laboreis merely* who 
bring little return in direct revenue to the proprietors* are trampled on 
and are continually forced to labor without wages ; and, beyond the 
number who are actually necessary to the comfort of the proprietors, 
gradually leave the country where they are so badly treated. In British 
territory, on the other bond, whore the revenue is paid in coin, and 
realized, if it is at all possible to do so* the cultivators become indebted 
to the bunyas, and by degrees loose their feelings of independence. The 
lowest classes of natives again are well treated, and those of the Native 
States flock to British towns and villages* which gain in population 
and wealth by the influx, These classes gradually raise themselves in 
the social scale* till they become as well off and as important as the 
cultivators, and gain a foeling of independence, whilst their employ- 
ments still necessitate tbeir working for their daily bread.^ In case of a 
calamity like the famine therefore* both classes in British territory, 
being thrown much together, are willing to accept labor as a moans of 
subsistence. In no other way in my opinion can the difference in 
conduct by the same castes in neighbouring territories be accounted for. 

N.-W. P.j, 1868-G9. — From Mr. Henvey’s Memoir. 

It has been previously stated that with few exceptions the agri- 
culturists suffered comparatively little in tho 
rdmuS RliCuUuTistSSUffC ^ scarcity of 1868-69. Of course, there was oon- 
r - °* sidcrable loss of farming stock* and in some 
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iustaucos — as for example in llio district of Lullutporo— tlio famine has 
been followed by a decline in agricultural prosperity. But, wherever 
irrigation extended and crops Were saved, the farmer gainod by the high 
value of his produce. And further, what was most needed was 
employment. If a laborer had money he could buy food, but a great 
number could not get money. Either they were 
Employment the g>oat field-laborers* or village artizans who could find 
" !mt no employment, or they were members of petty 

trades, which already declining before the competition of foreign manu- 
factures, were destroyed by the depressed condition of the markets. 


Classes in several dis- 
ti icts. 


On this point testimony is unanimous* In Jhansie, those of the 
poor who were not foreigners were mostly weavers ; 
in Humcerpore, they were artizans and laborers ; 
inMoraclabad, Julahas , Chlieepees } and Chumars ; 
in Budaon, artizans and field-bands thrown out of employment j while 
in the large cities — such as Benares and Bareilly — applicants for relief 
seem to have come from the lower urban population, large numbers 
of whom at the best of times are in chronic poverty. A careful 
classification of the destitute does not appear to have been generally 
Botoub- made. In the Bijnour district, however, Mr. 

Result of census on relief James White took a census of about 5,000 work- 
workB - people on the 2nd September I8G9, and found 

the distribution thus : 


Cbamars 

Ml 

2,030 

Hindu Jullahas 

•l» ill 

297 

Mussulman ditto 

pi* 

572 

Guroriya 

4<l Hl 

24.8 

Shaikh Z&da 

III 

263 

8anis 

III Ml 

18<L 

DhinwaTK 


138 

Telia 

Ml IM 

150 

Kills ... .(■ t»» 

#(| 

50 

Khumra 

l*P Ml 

20 

Manipore 

„l 

14 

Bliobm ... hi 


88 

Bhangis 

Ml 

68 

Bhats 

M* Ml 

18 

Darzis,. „ 

Fakirs 

• M 

6 

Ml Ml 

82 

Joogee ditto ... 

«M 

33 

Mirdfth „< 


3 

Kumhor 


78 

Jhojhas 

IP* Ml 

6 


Lodhas 

Ml 


in 

8 

Itawa ... 

IM 


fll 

Bif 

Pafcbans 

Ml 


Mt ... 

25 

Sayyad ... 

IM 


• **• M* 

38 

Bunya 

Mt 


It* 

1 

Uadi 



•*• III 1*1 

16 

Khatta 




2 

Itqjpnt 



• I* Ml ill 

4 

Rangvoz 




1 

Kussab ... 



• ii »i i ill 

22 

Nakkarohi 



... Ml 

19 

Br&njara ... 



• •• III M> 

12 

Jats 




83 

Sakka 

IM 


•M 

22 

Cheepee 

«M 



22 

Barhai H . 

P 1 1 


• M Ml IM 

7 

Brahmin 



•It 111 

2B 

Kahara ... 



■ 1* *1. IM 

2 

Dhaniya 

• Pl 


111 II* 

81 


The most noticeable feature in this table, as Mr. White observes, 
~ . . . f is the great preponderance of Chumars , nearly 

from, all of whom are believed to have been field-hands, 

ploughmen, and day-laborers. On the other 
hand, the few J ats } Rawas, and other agricultural castes show that the 
actual holders of land managed to subsist without aid. 


* The discharge of laborers by farmers was one of the causes that aggravated distress in the 
K’ re at lTifih. famine. Farmers "were described as executing all their work by the aid of their own 

families, ox by mutual assistance rendered to one another, while servants, tnalo and female, 
were turned adrift (Appendix B, to Third Report of the Relief Commissioners, 1847). 
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In atiy^ future occasions of scarcity, it would be 17611 if officers 
superintending operations were instructed to make from time to time 
a classification of the poor, for the subject is one that requires atten- 
tion. So far as information at present goes in seasons of drought not 
extending to absolute famine, Government may leave almost entirely 
out of its calculations the great agricultural classes and confine its 
attention to the industrial and laboring * 

. * course whoro tho orops_ totaUy fail, tho agricultural population directly affected must 
eituer be maintained or they emigrate. This was very widely the case in Eiundelkhund und part 
of the Doab m 1837 ; it was tho case in liajpootnua on the late occasion, and nmtially elsewhere 
thero was a tendency in the same direction, 
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North-West Provinces.-- Colonel Baird Smith. 

1837 and 1861 Contrasted. 

57. On another point indicative of social condition and material 
prosperity, the two famine periods under comparison show marked con-* ** 
trust. No sooner had the serious pressure of the famine begun to be 
felt 11^1837-33 than the ordinary bonds of society seemed to be broken 
by it. Beginning in Iiohilkund, the population gathered iuto bands 
for plunder, and, driven desperate by starvation, they everywhere attacked 
the grain stores in the larger villages and towns, and carried off their 
contents. Spreading rapidly, the disorganisation soon reached the dis- 
tricts of the Lower Do ah, and deplorable confusion is described as having 
prevailed from Bareilly to Allahabad. Troops had to ho moved out on 
some occasions, and duriug the whole course of the famine a largely 
augmented police force, both of horse and foot, had to be kept up to 
luaiutain tlic peace, a duty which, however, was very difficult to perform 
against largo bodies of men whose natural instinct for fight or plunder 
was quickened by the sense of their own sufferings, and the sight of those 
of their wives and childrens Of such disorganisation as this we had no 
signs during the famine of 18GG-61, and though this may in part have 
been duetto the influence of military operations too recent to have lost 
their moral effect, yet I believe it was much more due to the far 
healthier condition of native society now than then. - 

58. It is not iny intention to reproduce here the harrowing, and 
in many instances most revolting, illustrations of the greater and more 
terrible mortality of the earlier famine which have come under my 
notice in collecting materials for this comparative view of ilio two 
periods. 1'rom every large station the testimony is the same, and the 
witnesses are so varied, and of condition so unimpeachable, that making 
every allowance for the excitement of the time, it is impossible to doubt 
the general fidelity of the sad pictures they present, The impression 
given is, in truth, that the calamity was of such intensity and magni- 
tude as to have been really unmanageable. While, for example, the daily 
burials by the police at Agra are reported to average marly 400, numer- 
ous observers dtaw attention to ilio profusion of bodies near the river 
and along the roads. I annex below a general order,' * which gives a 

* General Order by Ilia Excellency the Ouinm.uuler4n-Uhicf, fletid-Q'Uirtcrs, Simla, 6th 

April 183S. . . , 

** The Caw npore division orilor of the 9th ultimo, directing tue coimnuMUi.it officer in cum go 
of tho Sadder Uazar to biro a burnt with .1 tmitdl c&tablUUmuut, lor the puipc^e of being employed 
in removing to some durance below the sraLiuu the numerous dead budie which have collected on 
tboMi^k of the river, ov which may hoiiMffc^r be tluovru (Lahore, is, loi so loiy u period us> the 
uiearuio inny be cuiiaideied ueotbauy* Cuiifliiued.” 

19 
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painful stamp of reality to like descriptions from Cawnpore, and in the 
appendix will be found details from Puttiguvh, confirming tho same 
mournful conclusions. The official reports of settlement officers abound 
with references to the devastation and waste of life of which they 
had incontestible proofs in the coarse of their duties in the interiors of 
districts. Of Etawab, Mr. Martin Gubbins writes, in 184 j 1 ; 4f That the 
population has been very sensibly reduced by death is abundantly evi- 
dent from the still deserted houses and abandoned lands, as well as from 
the general fall of rents throughout the district. This latter fact suffi- 
ciently indicates the competition, not of cultivators for land, but of land- 
holders for cultivators, and it will no doubt require the lapse of many 
years to replace the population that has been swept a^ay.^ Of the 
other bad districts, like evidence might be produoed, but it is needless 
to give more than samples of such results. The general mortality can- 
not, of course, be known now, with any approaoh to precision, but I 
doubt if it were less throughout the entire famine tract than about 
800,000. The poorer landholders who in 1860-61 were just able to 
struggle through the time of greatest need, suffered in 1837-38 as bit- 
terly as did the mere laborers and artisans now. Large numbers of 
them died of starvation, and I find it specially noted that among the 
80,000 paupers employed or supported by the Magistrate of Agra a very 
large proportion was of small proprietors. This was the natural result of 
their social condition at the time, as before desoribed. Their land was 
utterly valueless unless they could cultivate it ; it bad no market 
price, for no man would buy it or make advanoes upon it as security, 
so that their only resource was to become paupers or perish.* • 


* ,f Ifc was impossible,” Bays Mv. Robc, in lais settlement report on Cawnpoic, u to have met 
this onlamity in a move liberal and liumnuo spirit than tho Government evincad on tho last oacasion, 
1887-38, Hut still, at least ns regards this district, there weio two ertors committed which may 
be avoided hereafter on a similar occasion. 

“ The first error was leaving the superintendence of the lubour of the starving poor in tho 
hands of the local civil officers, instead or appointing to that duty on engineer officer with a lnrga 
and efficient establishment of subordinate Europeans to assist Lina. It is short-flighted economy 
when the' Government have to employ a starving population not to go to tho expense ot entertain- 
ing an. establishment sufficiently able and extensive to insure that thoir labour is well applied, In 
this district it is useless to deny {and I make the acknowledgment with loss hesitation, because it 
ohiefly reflects upon myself) that tho advantages derived from tho labour of the working poor in 
1888 were far from commensurate with the expenses inclined, and that nothing like that profit 
which would have resulted under a more efficient super intendence was obtaiued. 

" The second error was, in not being sufficiently explicit and early in making known to tbe 
people the extent of negative relief intended to bo granted by meat's of remission of revenue. It 
is true little or nothing was collected by Government until the spring (rubbee) harvest wag ripo, 
and tho people were early told they were to oxpect leniency. But the oolleotor could not tell them, 
unfortunately, what amount of remission it was intonded to allow ; and whilst he was prosecuting 
hia inquiries to determine th.it point, the landlords, never before liaviug experienced or even heard 
of Buoh sweeping remissions as wei e ultimately granted, and expecting m their most sanguine 
hopes nothing beyond a remission of 10 to 20 per cent, ot the revenue, continued to press their 
cultivators for the rents j thus dvivingaway thousands who, if unmolested, would have remained 
in their villages, and by meaus of artificial irrigation would have raised a sufficient spring crop to 
subsist on. 

u Should the country, therefore, ever be again visited by a similar calamity, I would recom- 
mend, ns n first step, that the total su-peusiou of all demands fur the November and December 
instalments should be proclaimed, provided the landlords adopted tlic same course towards their 
cultivators ; and that tbe duly of the nativo revenue officer and the collector should be limited to 
nscei t’limug how far the landlords adhered to that provision, and taking, of course, when they 
do vial od therefrom, n lair proportion of the rents exacted by them from tho cultivators. 

M When the spring crop came into tho mmkot, it would be ample time to determine what each 
.estate should p,iy. Nor is there any danger that such a coarse would cause undue loss of revenue. 
Tho scramble between the native revenue officer and the landlords to furestall each other in* getting 
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59« Contrasted from these different points of view, the general 
conclusion regarding the two famine periods is, that as in all the mate- 
rial conditions by which intensity of suffering is decided, 1860-61 was 
fully equal to 1887-38, while in some of tho most important, as price of 
food and mass of population for example, the latter was decidedly in a 
worse position than the earlier period, the actual sufferings of the com- 
munity ought to have been greater now than then. Yet we know that 
this was very far from being the case, whether that intensity be mea- 
sured by the sacrifices entailed on the State, or by proofs of misery 
visible among the people. Neither will revenue have to be abandoned 
now to an extent at all comparable with what was needful then ; nor 
has society become disorganised ; nor have tho people died in any such 
terrible proportions ; nor will the influences of the suffering, mournful 
though in many instances it has been, continue so long ; nor lias the 
great body of the humbler proprietaries collapsed under tho greater 
pressure; and these results lead directly to the more close consideration 
of the causes to which differences so marked are to be attributed. No 
part of the subject will guide ns more immediately, I believe, to sound 
remedial measures than this. 

60. Foremost, then, among the means whereby society in Northern 
India has been so strengthened as thus to resist with far less suffering, 
far heavier pressure from drought and famine in 1860-bl than in 
1837-38, I place the creation, as it may almost literally be called, of a 
vast mass of readily convertible and easily -transferable agricultural 
property, as the direct result of the limitation for long terms of the 
Government demand on the land, and the careful record of individual 
rights accompany in gt it, which have been in full and active operation 
since the exiBtiug settlements were made. I have before described the 
condition of agricultural property antecedent to these settlements, and 
it will probably be admitted, without serious qualification, that a 
state of things more likely to weaken the society living under it could 
scarcely be conceived. To the great and unequal pressure of public 
burdens, to the hopeless confusion or ambiguities of title, to the fre- 
quent and arbitrary interferences then prevailing, have succeeded assess- 
ments rarely heavy, generally moderate, and in many instances extremely 
light; titles minutely recorded and easily understood, long leases, and 
the guarantee of the enjoyment of all profits during the currency of 
such leases. The natural results of such a change in so vital a part of 
the social eoonomy have grown steadily more and more apparent. Land 
has obtained an increasing marketable value. Its value as a security 
has doubtless been largely made use of in mitigating the pressure of the 


bold of the rents would cease, and instead of the desire to exact alt he could out of the tenant, the 
landlord would be impressed with the idea that the more lightly he dealt with his people, tho more 
considerately would he himself be dealt with by Government/’ 

As regards works, the first of these errors has been carefully guarded against in 1860-61, and I 
believe the remissions also have been so managed as to give substantive relief, though the greater 
landlords have been expected to pay their full quotas, and have done so to the great advantage of 
the revenue, and in full proof of the value of a class of capitalists between tho State and the culti- 
vator, District officers have, however, told me that they hove constantly^ had their offers of 
remission or suspension of demand resolutely refused by proprietary communities, apparently under 
the fear of in some way or other compromising their rights by failing to pay their revenue. 

On the whole, X believe the relief systom to have been better organised, better worked, and more 
wide-spread in its beneficial action in 1860-01 than in 1837-38. 
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famine. Beneath the surfflco there is continual change of proprietorship 
in progress. Salos of land for arrears of public revenue have almost 
disappeared from the public records, while sales by voluntary action or 
in satisfaction of debts have vastly increased. Theso mutations almost 
uniformly indicate the healthy gravitation of capital to the land, and 
ill ugh some may mourn over the gradual but certain displacement of 
an ancient proprietary with all its traditional memories, the revolution 
will advance just ns surely as in the struggle of life, industry, thrift, 
intelligence* and wealth must displace indolence, extravagance, intel- 
lectual stagnation, and poverty. The general tendency of local influence 
is to check this process, but the effort is idle, and* may be mischievous. 
The action itself is, in so far as the stability of society is concerned, 
matter for congratulation rather than matter for regret, and it is deter- 
mined by natural causes whioli can no more he interfered with arbi- 
trarily without damage, than can the natural laws regulating trade in 
any other forms. Whether we will it or no, however, the gradual growth 
of monied classes, and the progressive tendency of such classes to seek 
investments in land, are sure to bring the soil and the capital of the 
country more and more closely into an union, to be fruitful ultimately 
in the most beneficial results to all. 

* * * # * * 

38. Speaking in general terms, therefore, native society in the 
North-West had to face the calamity of 1 S37, debilitated by a fiscal system 
that was oppressive and depressing in its influences; and with its agri- 
cultural population generally discontented under the extreme confusion 
into which by the action of both rovenno and judicial systems all 
thoir most treasured rights had been thrown. In India wc all know 
very well that, when the agricultural class is weak, the weakness of all 
other sections of the community is the inevitable consequence. Internal 
trade was burdened and harassed by cumbersome duties, and carried on 
under difficulties of transport which in such a crisis must have been 
almost paralysing. External commerce had for many years prior to 
1833-34 been virtually stagnant; the growth, both of imports aud 
exports, which has now reached such magnificent proportions, had then 
barely commenced with the removal of the restrictions on the Indian 
trade in 1833. ' * * * * 

Making, therefore, every reasonable allowance Tor tho intermediate 
increase of population, the conclusion seems still irresistable, that the 
material condition of ah affected by external commerce must have 
been much lower during the famine of 1837-38 than during that 
of 1860-61, 
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North-Western Provinces, 1 860-61. -Colonel Baird Smith; 

SO. The general rate of wages for labor has been rather falling 
than rising in these Provinces within the last twelve months. Imme- 
diately after military operations hilled in 1858, vast expenditure had to be 
incurred in providing shelter for the European army, and under circum- 
stances which made time move important than money. Wages were at 
that time, and for about a year and a half or two years subsequently, 
unusually high, but on the cessation of the cause, the effect ceased too. 
Wages have generally, therefore, fallen hack to their previous standard, 
and the result of all the inquiries 1 have made, both within and with- 
out tlie famine tract, goes to prove that the tendency is still rather to 
fall than to rise. Of course within the famine tract labour is at present 
a drug in the market, and much of it is employed in charity by the 
Government on wages just sufficient to sustain life, In the districts 
around the famine tract all extraordinary demand for it has ceased, and 
even there the usual supply has, as before explained, been sensibly 
increased by emigration from the suffering districts. Such an increase 
would of course naturally lower wages, especially as people fleeing from 
starvation are likely to be very ready to take simple food as sufficient 
wages. So far then as the general state of wages in these Provinces 
affects the Manchester trade, it musfcjiend to increase the existing dulness. 

81. The chief consumers of English cloths here are all classes 
near to open and easy lines of communication, be they by land or water ; 
a comparatively small section of agriculturists being tbe upper grades 
of the class at a distance from such communications, a very largo 
proportion of the inhabitants of towns and cities everywhere, and of 
course the whole of the European community. The mass of the agri- 
cultural and the poorer non-agricultural olasses have scarcely yet become 
the customers of Manchester at all, though it is merely a question of 
time and internal improvements of roads and rivers when they shall 
become so. Within the famine tract, it is those classes, as I have 
already had occasion to explain, on whom the most pitiable burden has 
fallen, and among the sufferers none are more commonly met with or 
more helplessly prostrated than the great body of the native weavers. 
They are at all times a poor and are said to be generally an improvi- 
dent class. Next to ordinary agricultural labourers they are the most 
common inmates of our relief-houses, and so completely dead ia their 
trade for the moment, that I have heard of cases of their wandering 
about with supplies of their handiwork, offering it in exchange for a 
meal for their women and children, though its value under ordinary 
circumstances would be tenfold what they were content to lake for it. 
I have not succeeded in obtaining any statistics of the native cloth trade 
to which I ean attach any particular value. The general destruction of 
district records during the mutiny has met me here, as everywhere else 
in the course of this inquiry, as a most obstructive impediment ; aud it 
being obviously impracticable for me to take up points requiring a long 
time°to work them out in full detail, T have generally passed such by. 
In connexion with the present point, however, I have been able, by tbe 
kiftdness of Mr. Fred. Gubbins, the Commissioner of the B,cnares 
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Division, to procure data from which I have cornpilod the two charts given 
in the Appendix as Nos, IV and V.* They illustrate Iho comparative 
prevalence of Manchester and native cloths in the two largo and 
important districts of A zimgurh and Ghazccporo, and though the work 
is confessedly rough, and might be much improved in a farther 
attempt of the same kind, the results are not without intoreet. The 
method of test employed was to take from 15 to 20 villages, indiscri- 
minately, in each sub-division of the district, and out of each village 
to examine a recorded number of its inhabitants, noting how many 
were clad in Manchester goods, how many in native cloths, and 
how many in a mixture of both. From these observations averages 
applicable to the whole population wove deduced, and the results are given 
in detail in the charts. The deductions are based upon about 22,000 
separate observations, and this fact will shew that, imperfect though the 
work may be, it implies a large amount of labor to make it even what it is. 
I need only draw attention here to a few general vesults. It is to be 


•APPENDIX IV.-tABElDCraD.] 


Abstract Statement; allowing the comparative prevalence of M higlish and Ncttiuo cloth* in the 


district of Animgurh. 


Total population of eaoli poiguimah ... ... 

... 1,065,251 

Total humhor of persons examined al oaoh porgunnah 

... 13*818 

Proportion of parsons o«- C ods 

rained oind "in I 

... 6,077 

... 0,704 

... 1,077 

Proportion of total po- ( Manchester goods 
pulation clad in Z 

... 778,020 

... 780,108 

... 101,057 

Average percentage clad j Manoh^to goods 
in M * M * ( Mixed goods 

36 

... 36 

... 9 

APPENDIX V. — [Abbihodd.] 



Abstract Statement) showing the comparative prevalence if English, and Native cloths in the 


distnetqf Qhazeepore* 


Total population of each pergmmoh ... 

Total number of persona examined at eaoh pergunnah 

... 1,410,685 

8,071 

Proportion of persona < English oloth ... ... 

examined clad m \ Native doth 

... 5,234 

2,737 

Proportion of total popu- f English cloth ... 

lation olad in ... (.Native cloth. ... ,,, 

808,129 
... 622,466 

Average percentage clad f English cloth ... 
ha ... ... (Native cloth ... «* 

62 

... 48 
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noted that both Azimgurh and Ghazeepore aro among the oldest of 
our possessions in these provinces. They are rioli and fertile districts; 
exporting chiefly sugar, opium, and some indigo. Both have consider- 
able native cotton cloth produce, and Azimgurh has long been notable 
for its looms. They have water carriage by the Ganges, Gogra, and 
Goomte'e, and their roads have received rather more attention than usual. 
They bore soma sharo in the disturbances of 1867 and 1858, but with 
these exceptions life and property have been safe within them for con- 
siderably more than half a century. They are lightly assessed, and on 
the whole are good types of thriving districts. Under these conditions, 
it appears that in 1861 Manchester clothed entirely 773,000, and par- 
tially 101,000 more, out of a total population in the Azimgurh district 
of 1,653,000, leaving 789,000 to be clothed wholly, and 101,000 par- 
tially, by native weavers. We have some details of the condition of 
Azimgurh 26 years ago, given by an authority no one will be inclined to 
impeach, as they are to be found in the late Mr. Thomason's well-known 
Settlement Report of the district, and the data for the native cloth trade 
are supplied by the present Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, In 
1836-87, then, the population of Azimgurh was estimated by Mr. 
Thomason at 800,000. It was certainly much uuderrated, however, and 
was probably rather over than under 1,000,000, Of this population, 
whatever it may really have been, Mr. Thomason states exprossly that 
none but the more wealthy classes wear anything but the produce of tlio 
district, and the number of these seems to have been so small, that in 
estimating the quantity of cluth available for the population, ho leaves 
them out of account altogether. Now there is not a sub-division of the 
district into which Manchester goods have not made their way with 
greater or less vigour. In the chief sub-division, which contains the 
capital and other large town 5 ?, about 77 per cent, of the population arc 
clothed in them ; and even iu the strongholds of the native weavers, 
where upwards of 4,000 looms were at work in 1880, 62 per cent, of the 
people now wear English cloths. Whatever allowances for possible 
errors of figures may be necessary, the broad result of a remarkable 
increase of the trade is sufficiently clear, and its proportional distribution 
only gives additional point to the call for increased facilities of communi- 
cation, as the absorption is ever largest where they arc greatest, I have 
adopted in the chart a simple device by which that distribution .will, 
I hope, be clearly represented and easily understood. 

In the district of Ghazeepore the results have been very similar, and 
there, too, the Manchester trade has made striking way.- Out of a total 
population of 1,440,000, it supplies clothing for 808,000, or 52 per cent., 
leaving 48 per cent, to be clad in the produce of native looms. Those 
who desire farther details will find them in the Appendices, 

These districts are not average ones, and I have not yet been able 
to procure corresponding data from others in less fortunate positions, 
from which a tolerably reliable average might be deduced. But on tho 
strength of considerable personal knowledge of a large number of the 
districts concerned, of their means of communication, the material 
condition of their people, aud the circumstances generally that would 
influence the growth okthe Manchester trade within their limits, I am 
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inclinotl to believe that less Hum onc-lhinl of the field open to ils opera- 
tions has as vet been taken posfeesbioii of, and I am eouHdont that, when 
the comparative plenty of ordinary seasons is restored, and the march 
of internal improvement cau he resumed, there lies before the trade a 
growth as steady and porhaps even more rapid than it has previously 
known. 


Orissa, Enquiry Commissioners’ Part III, 

82. The cereal agricultnie of Bengal has probably in no wny 
materially improved in its character in the last century, or at least we 
may say that in no part of India is there bo little improvement in the 
mode of cultivating food grains. Artificial irrigation is less common 
than in other provinces. There are no wells ; tanks there are and a 
few bunds or dams, but they are little used for irrigation, nature usually 
giving the means of a tolerable crop without such assistance. Any 
wealth which has accumulated in the hands of the higher classes of 
ryots who exist in some districts, has been principally turned to the 
cultivation of sugar (both dale and cane), red popper, and other luxuries, 
and of the mulbeny for feeding silkworms, and jnto or oil-seeds for 
purposes of exportation. Tho cvdlivation of food has increased with the 
population, but it may ho said that in every wny rieo is cultivated 
exactly as it was a Uun died ov n thousand years ago, and tho yield is 
probably not larger. In the noilli, llio south, and the west of India, 
the people during periods of poaco and prosperity, lmvo unido wells and 
other woiks winch gradually add to tho productive power, and pro ianlo 
ensure its constancy; and in both the north and tho south Government 
has contributed great works of iirigation. In tho cast it 1ms not been 
fo. The climate docs not, in 01 dinary years, stimulate to tho same exer- 
tions which are required in uioro arid count vies; the people are less 
energetic, and tenures of the land arc not generally in all respects 
favorable to improvement. 

23, The holders from Government under the permanent settlement 
arc now not mi frequently separated by two or three removes of middle- 
men from all those who have any practical connection with the agricul- 
ture of the country, and the establishment of their proprietary character 
has led to a devolution of rights, without reference to fitness to men, 
women, and children, and to a sub-division and complication of interests 
which is absolutely bewildering, and which, while it renders improvement 
very difficult, makes litigation the chronic condition of the tenure of 
land in Bengal. If fixed property of a superior degree is in some 
respects an improvement on the condition of a hereditary office-holder, 
in other respects the proprietary family is less favorably situated than 
the office-holdeis selected fiom among the family. There is no system 
of management by selected representatives of families and communities 
as in Northern India. 

Passing over the various kinds of intermediate tenures, it 
may he said that in large eslates so far from the actual management 
being in the hands of persons whose inteiests are more permanent and 
whose action is monp considerate than in other parts of India, it" is 


r 
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just tho other way. Where not infeudated ia the manner which wo 
shall shortly describe, the estates are generally let out in considerable 
portions, for a limited number of years, to speculative farmers of the 
rents which may be realised from the ryots. Indeed so established has 
this custom become that when such estates of minors and others come 
into the hands of Government in the courts of wards, they are thus let 
in farm as a matter of course. The tenures of the ryots again have 
been settled and recorded in tho cilices of Government, in Bengal as not 
in Orissa they have been the subject of very much uncertainty and 
litigation, and in most cases the present mode of improving an estate 
is simply by enhancing ronts, without any attempt at improvement of 
the soil on the part o f the superior holders \ excepting only tho grant 
of favorable leases in jungly estates to persons who dear jungle at their 
own expense. The duties of a landlord are not those of a British land- 
lord. No portion of the expenses necessary for successful cultivation 
are borne by the landlord. The only capital invested by him and his 
middle- men is sunk in litigation. 

25. With all this, tho great extension of the breadth of cultiva- 
tion is beyond doubt. The area cultivated has certainly enormously 
increased. But tho general opinion is that tho population has also very 
greatly increased, and tho mass of people to be fed is thus much larger 
than before. 

It may further be a question whether the modern conditions of 
society arc more favorable than those which before oxistod in tho case 
of extreme scarcity. Sir H. Straohey puts it thus in the evidence [1812, 
Select CommiUeo, House ofCommons] , from which we have already quoted: 
n During a groat famine, dependence, slavery and captivity aro for 
the poor highly enviable / ” aud without going quite so far we may say 
that the creation of a body of, in some sense, independent laborers 
for wages increases the difficulty of abnormal seasons. We doubt 
if English laborers could as well resist a season in which food should 
be two and three times its ordinary price, as do tho people of 
India. 

Such then being tho conditions of agriculture and population in 
Bengal, it may be that a failure of the rains, such as has before 
occurred, would leave the province without a sufficiency of food for its 
inhabitants. 

****** 

27. Altogether, gloomy as the view may seem, we must express 
our belief that if the same calamity, which happened in the last century to 
Bengal and last year to Orissa, had happened last year to Bengal also, the 
failure to supply by importation, which resulted in Orissa from want of 
information and other causes, would have occurred in Bongal from the want 
of any adequate source of supply, and that rich Bengal with abundance of 
money would have perished for want of food. That country is probably 
less liable to partial famines than drier countries, but it may be that it 
is equally liable to great famines. It is much easier to state the evil 
than to supply a remedy for this state of things ; but it is best to look 
the evil fully in the face, since the natural calamity which has hap- 
pened in one century may happen in another, and if we cannot prevent 
it we may probably in some degree mitigate it. 


50 
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Certain social changes inducing a greater liability to famine, 

Oiussa, I860. — Famine Enquiry, Commissioners' Fart 111, 
Taras, G3-04. 

All precautions taken and all improvements made, poverty, scar* 
eiiy, and famine must still, as the world is now constituted, recur, 
and it. remains to consider liow these misfortunes arc to he doult with. 

Wc have already alluded to tlic effect of changes which, while 
rendering the person more free, society more advanced, and labor in 
one sense moro independent, may also, by loosening the ties of personal 
inter-dcpeudcnce, render tho poorer classes less capable of with- 
standing calamities of season. Wc must repeat a doubt whether tho 
laboring classes of England or France could withstand a general en- 
hancement of the price of food to twice or thrice its ordinary price, 
as do the Natives of India. Suppose the price of wheat to be suddenly 
raised to 120 or 1G0 shillings per quarter, beef and mutton to half a 
crown a pound, and all other articles of food in proportion, what would 
be tlic state of things then or even long before that point had been 
reached? That is in fact much the same thing which occurs in India 
when rice in Orissa or wheat at Agra rises to 11 or 12 seers per rupee, 
and yet up to that point the people of many districts of India seem to 
be now, under favorable conditions, prepared to boar up for a time. 
But wc must not blind ourselves to the fact that every step in advance, 
in the modern sense, tends to render them as depoudent ou daily wages 
as more civilised laborers. Under the purely Native system, almost 
every man is more or leas a farmer, or the immediate personal depend- 
ent of a farmer who lias his hanker and his banker's boob and tho 
credit which enables hiru to live from year to year, rather than from 
clay to day. But all our commerce and our enterprise, our great works 
and improved systems, creato or increase tlic class of laborers depend- 
ing on regular wages ; and all increase of private wealth, enabling the 
richer to entertain laborers who are no longer slavos or serfs, adds to 
the class If we should succeed in simplifying property iu land in the 
hands of sole proprietors of considerable estates, the mass of the 
peasantry must either become laborers for hire or tenants-at-will, whose 
rents are regulated on commercial principles, and wlio have no longer 
the beneficial interest in the soil on which their present credit is 
founded. It may be that, with the increase of general wealth, the 
laborer will eventually be, in ordinary times, t bettor off than he ever 
was before, but that he will as well resist extraordinary seasons we do 
not deem probable. There is, we believe, reason to expect a gradual 
increaso in the classes who may hardly withstand a scarcity not amount- 
ing to that extreme famine which involves the whole population. 

On tho other hand, if tho accumulation of wealth increases the 
number of rich and charitable residents of large towns, the need on 
the part of the rich for luxuries before unknown very largely in- 
creases ; the feudal inter-dependence of the people diminishes as 
Native rulers are exchanged for proprietors, and tho Native public 
endowments and charities diminish in number and in efficiency when no 
longer supported by Native governments and official superintendence. 
On the whole, tho sources of voluntary relief of the poor are probably 
diminished. 1 * J 
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N.-W. P,, 1868-69. —Mr. Henvey’s Report. 

The second principal reason* [for liability io famine in the North - 
Wosl-rai Province] is, that there arc large and, it 
Numbois dependant on } 8 Relieved, increasing numbers of people who arc 
rti y wages. dependent for a livelihood on daily wages, and liable 

to be thrown out of employ as the prossure of high prices grows. 
According to the returns of the census taken in 1805, the North- 
Donflity Of population in Western Provinces contain a population of over 
flio Noith- Western Pro- SO millions, or 3G1 to the square mile, a pro- 
vmcea * a portion scarcely attained by the most flourish- 

ing countries in Europe. Of the wholo population, the industrial 
aucl mere laboring classes numbered more than 7\ millions, or one- 
quarter. The majority of these people may be said to live from hand 
to mouth. The wages even of a skilled handicraftsman rarely exceed 
eight pence a day, while the field-laborer receives two pence or 
three pence. Of course, in comparing these wages with the rates pre- 
valent in Europe, it must be remembered that the necessaries of life in 
a tropical climate arc few and simple, and that in good seasons some 
sort of grain can bo got for a very low price, occasionally as low as 80 
pounds for a rupco. But the tendency of famines 
Tondonry of ftmlium to bring the prices of all food, whether coarse 
equ izo prices o ft giams. ^ f mo ,t to a commonly high level, and it will there- 
fore be readily understood that when wheat is selling at 8 soors or 1 G 
pounds for a rupee, a man who earns a rupee once a fortnight must be 
hard pushed for a living. Nor is this all. When prices riso to famine 
height the employers of labor contract their expenditure and dis- 
charge work-people whom they can no longer afford to support. Thus 
the weavers, chumars, village artizans, and ficld- 
raminoa now-ft-fiftys laborers arc deprived of employment. Not only 
is broad dear, but there is no money to buy bread. 
It is a famine of labor rather than of food. The problem beforo 
Government in eases of famine hereafter (that is, in times of pressure 
not amounting to an entire failure of food-supplies) will bo what to 
do for the relief of the mazdur or day-laborer. 
The remarks of the Orissa Famine Commis- 
sioners on this subject are so apposite that 
they will be quoted here in e&tenso (Vol. L, 

page 170) : — 

* e Under tlio purely Nativo system almost every man is, more or less, 
a farmer, or the immediate personal dependent of a farmer, who has 
his banker and his bankers book, and the credit which enables him to 
live from year to year rather than from clay to day. But all our com- 
merce and our enterprise, our great works and great systems, create or 
increase the class of laborers depending on regular wages, and all 
increase of private wealth, enabling the richer to entertain laborers 
who are no longer slaves or serfs, adds to the class. If we should suc- 
ceed in simplifying property in land in the hands of sole proprietors of 


Homans of the Orissa 
Famino Comrmssioneiq on 
the inoreaso of day- 
laborers. 


* The first season assigned by Mr. Ilouvoy is the uuceitflinty of the rainfall both Hi quantity 
and distribution. 

[f On this important subject see faithev at pago 250 undoi Prices. — J. G.j 
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considerable estates, tho mass of tho peasantry must ciihor become 
laborers for tire or tonants-at-will, whoso ronts arc regulated on com- 
mercial principles, and who liavo no longer tho boneficial interest in the 
soil on which their present credit is founded. It may be that with the 
increase of general wealth the laborer will eventually be in ordinary 
times better off than he ever was before, but that ho will as well resist 
extraordinary seasons we do not deem probable. There is, we believe, 
reason to oxpect a gradual increase in the classes who may hardly with- 
stand a scarcity not amounting to that extreme famine which involves 
the whole population,” 

The same lesson is taught by the scarcity of 1868-89. There was 
no general failure of food. The agriculturists suffered comparatively 
little except in Ajmere. The persons who thronged the works and 
poor-houses were field laborers and artisans. 


North-West Provinces, 1868-69.— Mr. Henvey’s Report. 

One consideration remains to be noticed before the narrative enters 
upon the immediate subject of this report. In rapid and unfailing 
means of communication, in the protective power of irrigation works, 
and in the wealth which sovcral years of profound tranquillity and the 
system of long-term settlements of revenue had 
a ona a van n^os. conferred upon the purely agricultural classes, the 
people of the North-Western Provinces possessed great advantages 
in comparison with previous seasons of famine. All that elasticity 
and power of withstanding the pressure of high prices which Ooloncl 
Baird Smith observed in 1860-6) was still more 
B V fc ?° iono°L for Gmi ’ perceptible in 1888-G9. On the other hand, a 
graionm • , remedy for the superabundance of people in 

famine tracts was formerly found in emigration to other parts of the 
continent, generally the fertile plains of Central India. In the year 
1868-69, however, not only were these provinces encircled (except on 
the side of Lower Bengal) by tracts in which the drought and scarcity 
were prevalent in greater or less degree, but tbe rapid communication, 
by means of railways chiefly, had tended bo to equalize rates that, 
speaking generally of Northern and Central India, there was no such 
plenty anywhere as to attract laTge bodies of emigrants, Accordingly, 
no considerable movements of the population took place, and whatever 
suffering there was, had to be endured at home. 


Madras Presidency.— From Mr. DalyelTs Memoir on the 
Famine of 1866- Part I, paragraphs 64-66- 

Increase in Q-eneral Wealth, 1856 — 1866. 

Proof from the rise of prices, 

64. Supposing, however, that it be perfectly demonstrated that 
the country produces sufficient food for its population, and that # the 
means of transit are sufficiently complete to enable the surplus supplies 
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of ono-quarter to be thrown into another to relieve a deficiency, still, 
if the people are in such a pauperized condition as to be without the 
means of buying grain, that is to say, if a large proportion of them nro 
in the habit of subsisting upon the smallest quantity of food which will 
support life, and their avorage annual gains, whotber obtained in grain 
or money, arc only sufficient to enable them to do so, the sufferings 
producod by a scarcity must always bo very severe. This however can 
hardly be said to have been the position of the inhabitants of the 
Madras Presidency at tho end of 1865, at any rate their position at 
that period must have been very superior to what it had been in 1845 
or 1855, as can easily be demonstrated by a consideration of the general 
progress statistics of the Presidency. 


* About Os. 9£* 
British quarter. 


+ About 10s, 
British quarter. 


X About 52s. pov British 
quarter, 


65. As about three-fourths of the population are agricultural, the 
price of agricultural produce and the general position of the landed 
interest must always very largely influence the comfort and wealth of 
the bulk of the people. The price of rice in India is thus quite as 
important a matter as the price of corn in other parts of the world. It 
has been shown in a previous part of this paper that in the early years 
of the seventeenth century rice had been very cheap, Rs. 87-8 per 
garce/* being then deemed a fair rate, but that 
in 1733 it was considered cheap at Rs. 175 per 
garoo/T and that in 1783, when the scarcity of 
GA por tho previous year had passed over, the market 
price was Rs, 465 per gnrco.J Unfortunately 
dotailod average price' lists arc not generally 
available for years previous to 1814, but a reference 
to those since that year will show that the aver- 
age price of second sort rico from 1814-15 to 1855-56, or during a 
§ About 10*. por British period of 42 yours, has been Rs. 172 per garco,§ 
quarter. This series of years inolndcs several years of scar- 

city, when prices wove of course unusually high j but if these years 
be altogether excluded, it will be found that the average will only be 
1 About 18s. per British reducod to Rs. 164-T] Prom 1814 to 1820 tho 
average was Rs. 166 per garce, and from 1820 
to i860, including the famine year 1824, Rs. 188 
per garce. || From 1830 to 1840, including the 
famine year 1833, Rs. 188 por garce, and from 
1840 to 1860, Rs. 165 per garoo.* It will thus 
be observed that between 1814 and 1840 the 
prioe of rice only rose about 13 per cent, on the average, and that 
between 1840 and 1850 it fell upwards of 17 per cent. In the Bellary 
district price lists are on record as far back as 1784-85, in which year 
the price of rice was Rs. 210 per garce, t and 
except in the two following years, when it reached 
Rs. 244 and Rs. 226f respectively, it was 
never above this price until 1800. The average 
price of raggy and cholum during the same period 
of 14 years was Rs. 98-7 and Rs, 103-4 per 
garoe§ in this district. The annexed statement 
gives the average price of second sort rice in each district, from 1814 to 
1855, and from 1855 to *1865, 


quarter, 

\\ About 20s, GA por 
British quarter. 

* About 17s. por British 
quarter. 


f About 27s. por British 
quarter. 

X About 28s, per British 
quarter. 

§ About llff. and 11s, G& 
per British quarter. 
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Dmbicts. 

Ganjam 

a a 


Avowee per 
gnvoo ofidcoitat 
Novt rieo from 

inn in lanfi. 
11b. 
116 

Avovnqo pov 
Raven ol ftcunul 
Rovti vice IVnm 
18G5 lo 1805, 

Rs. 

229 

Vizagapatam 

a a 


. , 1 42 

250 

Godavery 



160 

228 

Kistna 



192 

395 

Nell ore 



182 

S00 

Cnddapah 



. . 208 

374 

Bellory 



. . 178 

357 

Kurnool 



190 

359 

Madras 



190 

327 

North Arcot 



194 

302 

South Arcot 



• . . 172 

307 

Tanjore 



14.8 

284 

Trichinopoly 



100 

339 

Madura 

* a 


170 

373 

Tinnevelly 

l a 


186 

391 

Coimbatore 

a a 


. . 170 

397 

Salem 

a a 


176 

330 

South Canara 

* a 


• » )) 

304 

Malabar 

■ a 


150 

357 



General Aver aye 172 

3ST 


66, It wiU be sc oil that during the first period the average price 
in Cuddapali, Kurnool, and Kistna, was 80 per cent, higher than the 
average price in GaiTjnm, whereas the price in the districts of Tinne- 
velly, Coimbatore, and Cuddapah, which wore the dearest districts dur- 
ing the second period, was little over 70 per cent, beyond the price in 

Ganjam during this period. The average price of second sorb rice 

throughout the Presidency, in 1856-57, was 
uarfcer 0Ufe 25 *’ p0J? Rs. 226 per garce,** or about 30 per cent above 

q ’™* 6r ‘ the average of the previous 43 years, and since 

that date there has been a steady rise in each year, and in 1865 the 
price was Rs. 431 per garce.f Similarly the 

quarter 0 ^ ^ PM m SEJ ^sen from ^ H6 to Rs. 131 

a ' the garce during these 10 years, and cholum from 

Rs. 125 to Rs. 260 the garce. It will thus be observed that during 
the ten years preceding 1866 the price of all agricultural produce has 
nearly doubled, and that consequently the agricultural proprietor was 
much better off at the beginning of 1866 than he was at the beginning 
of 1856, and that there was a still greater improvement in his position 
as compared to what it had been in 184>6. As nearly the whole of his 
out-goings, whether for food or wages, are mere deductions from the 
gross produce of the land, as his family subsisted on the grain raised, 
and wages are paid in the same commodity, his surplus produce has 
remained nearly the same in quantity during the twenty years, whereas 
the market value of that surplus has increased throe-fold, if no allowance 
be made for the depreciation of the value of the r precious metals which 
has taken plac during this period. 

r 
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Madras —Prom Mr. Daly ell’s Memoir on the Famine of 1866 
Pai't I, paragraphs 71-78. 


71. Tlio position of evovy description of landholder, whether ryot, 
zemindar, or inatndar, must have improved very materially during the 
lost fifteen years. So far as the first class was concerned, the fall in 
prices which had taken place between the early part of the century, 
when the money rates of land-tax payable to Government wero fixed, 
and tho year 1850, had bad such a serious effect upon theiJ resources 
thaL very liberal reductions were thou made in the assessment of all the 
ryotwareo lands in those districts where tho rates pressed with severity 
upon the ryots, or where they were so high as to keep land out of cul- 
tivation altogether. A special department for the re-assessment of all 
districts on liberal and scientific principles was also organized. The 
position of the Government ryot was, consequently, at once much im- 
proved, and the steady rise in prices which has taken place since that 
period, has of course still further bonefilied him, bvit this latter benefit 
has also been obtained by the holders of land on other tunnies, the 
zemindar, and tlie inamdar, and their respective tenants, It has been 
already shown that an aero of unirrigaied land produces on the average 
190 Madras measures, or about 5 cwt, of grain, and that an acre of 


lftfiO. Kb. 

Vuluo of Hut produce 
of a mil of ill y bunt.. f>0 
Value of l ho produce 
of 2 acres ol‘ wol land.. 60 


irrigated land produces 570 Madras measures, or 
30 cwt. of rioo. Tho Govcrmuonl ryot, therefore, 
who hold, snv, (5 acres of f dry 9 land and 2 acres 
of f wol/ for which ho paid, say, Ha 20 per 
annum to Government as land tax, obtained for 


b 1806, 11b. 

Vuluoof llio product) 
of fl tun os of dry laud., , 10d 
Value of (!) u produce 
of 2 aci os of wet laud*. 106 


Deduct tax (n.iy) Bs. 20 


1015 tho produoo Ra, 105 in 1850, and Its. 209 iu 
Dafluci tux (any) Its. 20 1808, as noted in Llits margin. Oil tlio other 

— ~ hand, the ryot' holding' tlio same extent of land 

J ! under a zemindar, or inamdar, after giving half 

1806 . Us. the produce to his landlord, obtained in 185G 

of 0m« « of !i?yl ifti'uL, 0 1M ou, y «ic price of 16 cwt. of dry grain, 

Vaiuo of i hu produce and 10 cwt. ot rice in 18u6, and in 180G 
of 2 aci qb of wet imitl.,^105 jjg B 104-8, the price of the same quantity of 

209 grain in that year, the zemindar or inamdar in 
t> , . . , . on this case taking the balance of advantage obtained 

Deduct tax (n.iy) UfcSa by ^ ^ This impr “ vement in 

Rs ‘ 222 ^ 10 P os ifi° n of the agriculturist has manifested 

itself in the very large increase in the area of 
land under cultivation, for whereas, even in 1856, there were less than 
ten millions of acres held by registered Government ryots, there were 
upwards of 16 million of acres so held in 1865* 

72. The numbor of ryots holding direct from Government has 
already been given as a million and a quarter, and the returns show that 
these peasant proprietors had in 1861-62 upwards of a million sub- 
tenants. Most, if not all, of these sub-tenants hold from Government 
ryots on the same terms as ryots hold from zemindars, they pay 
their landlord not a fixed money rout, but half the annual produce of 
the soil ; hence it may bo safely assumed that there are now nearly 2£ 


# As already shown, hut ft vory small porlion ol this incrooso (cortaiuly not raoro than one- 
sixth) is nltribnlnblo to tho increased cultivation of cotton, and it is theroforo finite a nMBtako to 
suppose that tlio food supply of tho country ha b boon at all aflcclod by this dosaiptiou of cultirdlion. 
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millions of persons interested in the lands held on ryoiwaroo lonuvo direct 
from Government, who have largely benofifctod by the riso in prices 
adverted to above. With their (amilios, these million landholders 
and tenants would roprosent IS millions of the population, exclusive of 
the zemindars and inamdars, and their respective tenants, having a 
direct interest in the land. It has been already estimated that about 
one-third of the Presidency is occupied on tenures of the lattor descrip- 
tion, and there is no reason to suppose that the zemindary or inam lands 
are less sub-divided than the Government lands, so that the proportion 
of the whole population who are interested in agriculture, i. e who have 
some absolute interest in the soil, would seem to have been understated in 
1861-62, when the whole agricultural population was put down at under 
18 millions. If there be, as roughly deduced above, thirteen millions of 
persons dependent on agriculture in two-thirds of the Presidency, there 
should be seven millions of the same class in the remaining third, and, in- 
cluding the agricultural laborers, the agricultural population of the whole 
Presidency might perhaps be estimated at 20 millions, or four-fifths of the 
whole, instead of about three-fourths as given in the existing returns. It 
is hardly likely, however, that such a serious error should have been made 
in the census returns, and a more probable explanation perhaps would be 
that five is too high an average to takb for the families of ryots, and that 
the class of agricultural laborers having no diroct interest in the land, 
beyond their wages, is an excessively small one. In support of the 
lattor presumption, it has already been shown that no less than a million 
landholders pay less than Rg, 10, or 1/. per annum to Government as 
laud tax, so that *lheir holdings are of course on much too small a scale 
to require any hired labor for their cultivation, 

73. But he this class large or small, the position of the agricul- 
tural laborer, and indeed of all those dependent upon wages, had not at 
any rate seriously deteriorated during the 1 0 years preceding 1806, 
though the enormous increase which has taken place iu the price of 
food must press hardly upon those trades for vvhioh the remuneration 
is fixed by custom at a certain rate in money. When reporting on this 
subject about three years ago, the Board of Revenue, after communicat- 
ing with the Collectors of districts, stated that as a rule all agricul- 
tural laborers were still paid in grain, and that these grain wages had 
not risen materially during late years. As to other classes of laborers 
who were paid in coin, they observed that their wages had risen consi- 
derably, and that the increase had then kept full pace with the enhanced 
price of food. Compared with former rates, the wages were stated to 
be in soma cases double what they formerly were, but the general pro- 
portion of increase was 50 per cent., and only in a few cases had the 
increase been as small as 25 per cent. These conclusions are borne out 

• by the increase which has taken place during the last fifteen years in 
the pay of all domestic servants in the families of Europeans in India. 

74. The position of that portion of the population whose wealth 
is derived from mercantile operations, has improved, at any rate, in an 
equal ratio with that of the agriculturist, if we may judge by the pro- 
gress which has taken place in the trade of the Presidency. The princi- 
pal portion of this trade is carried on at the port of Madras, that is, 
about one-half of the export trade and two-thirds of the import trade. 
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Tho groalcr pari of the balance of the export trado is from the ports of 
Goconada, Nogupalara and Tuticorin, on the East Coast, uutl from Culiout, 
Cochin and Mangalore, on the Western Coast. Large oxports of cottun 
take place from Cocon udu and Turicorin, and of grain from Negapafcam, 
whereas the principal articles of export from the western ports are 
coffee and oil -seeds. Tho principal item of impoit at nfost of these 
ports is piece goods, though grain is also largely imported into the 
Malahnr District. 

75* In 1856-57 the total value of the imports to the Madras 
Presidency, exclusive of bullion, was about two millions and a third, 
sterling (about 2 s. 8$. per head), the oxports being valued at upwards 
of SJ millions (about 8$. per head). In 1860-61 the imports bad 
risen to nearly 3i millions, and the exports to 4$ millions, and in 
1865-66 the imports stood at 4$ millions (nearly 4>«y. per head), and the 
exports at 9 millions (upwards of 7$. per head). The value of the 
trado has thus more than doubled during the ten years, a rate of pro- 
gress which will bear comparison with the advance made by the trade 
of almost any other country in tho world during the same period. In 
the seven years preceding the war, the trade of the United States only 
increased by 40 per cent, and the trade of Prance only increased 60 per 
cent, between I860 anil 18G5. It must bo borne in mind, however, 
that tho cotton famine in England gave an extraordinary stimulus to 
the cotton trade of India during some of tho years under notice. 

7(1. Tho principal article* of tho import trade are pieco goods, 
metals, twist and yarn, grain and pulse, and timber and planks. Tho 
chief articles of export are cotton, wood, indigo, grain and pulse, fruit 
and nuts, oil and seeds, coffee and sugar; the value of tho expo its iu 
these articles during the last live years is given in the following table: — 


Ahbkuxb 

IHfll-flfl. 

HftS-bJ. 

ISOS-Ol. 

laOii 05. 

1800*00. 


Tls. 

Us 

ns. 

Us 

n*. 

Colton wool 

O7o.to.ai5 

•Vjs.ussa 

1,17,18,112 

4,01,18,037 

1,81,10,318 

Indigo ... 

4S.ftO.090 

01,07,23 1 

<10,37, 2o9 

33,33,91b 

31,57,070 

Cl lain and pulse 

150,24,113 

51,00,050 

70,08,203 

77,07,378 

78,20,401 

Fruits ami mil a . 

35,83, 050 

30,01,817 

38,01*018 

40, 3 J, 78 A 

21,31,011 

Oils 

10,13,505 

’ 27,10,880 

37*13*280 

26,07,457 

15,43,435 

Boecls 

20,20,705 

30,50,033 

20,01,300 

27,57,538 

23,89,161 

Coffee 

47,10,300 

53,55,081 

05,55,071 

78, B 1,038 

78,13,813 

Sugar 

22,71,510 

10,18,001 

25,51,007 

22,10,001 

13,36,572 


It will be observed that until the mercantile crisis which occurred 
in 1865 and altogether paralysed trade there had been a steady annual 
increase in the export of most of these articles. These figures may bo 
taken as an indication that tho mercantile elapses in this Presidency are 
steadily increasing in wealth, and the general increase in impoits may 
also be taken as affording evidence of an increase in the general wealth 

51 
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of the whole population. The value of piece-goods imported in 18(55-06 
was upwards ot a, million sterling, against goods of tlio same kind im- 
ported in 1855-56, of a value of not much more than one-third of that 
amount, i.a, iu 1855, each person on the average spent a little less than 

on these goods, whereas in 1865, talcing into account the increase in 
the population, they each spout upwards of These figures are not 

however strictly correct, as no doubt a considerable portion of the Hy- 
derabad and Mysore territories are supplied with piece goods from ports 
of the Madras Presidency, and the population of these territories is not 
included in making the calculation. Further, the consumption of the 
home-made article has fallen off considerably during the period under 
consideration, as the hand-made goods cannot compete with the machine- 
made. 

77. If any further evidence he required as to the great advance in 
wealth which has been made by all classes of the population in the 
Madras Presidency during the past ten years, beyond what has already 
been afforded by the foregoing remarks upon prices, land tenures, and 
tiade, it may easily be obtained from a consideration of the progress of 
the revenue during this series of years. The land tax, which forms the 
principal item of revenue in the Madras Presidency, whatever it may 
have been in former years, must have been sensibly alleviated in 
late years, and the pressure of taxation ot other descriptions 
is by no means heavy. Tlio total rovenues of the Presidency wore 
a little over 4f millions sterling, or 4s. 1 \d. per head, in 186C-57, and 
had risen to upwards o£ G£ millions, or 5s. per head, iu 1805-60,* 
although the transfer of the district of North Ounara to Bombay in 
1862-63, and the abolition of the Moturpha, or professional tax, in the 
same year reduced the revenue by £250,000. The true increase of 
revenue during the ten years may therefore be fairly set down as 
reaching nearly two millions sterling. Of the total revenue of' 6£ 
millions, 4?J millions are derived from the land-tax, agaiusl about 3£ 
millions obtained from this source in 1865-56. Nearly half a million is 
obtained from the tax on spirituous liquors, though less than a quarter 
of a million was obtained on this account ten years ago. As this revenue 
is rented out to farmers who purchase the exclusive privilege of manu- 
facturing country spirits and selling them at certain minimum prices 
fixed by Government, it is clear that the increase of. revenue must be 
ascribed to a largely increased consumption, probably owing to an 
accession of wealth to the agricultural and commercial classes. The taxa- 
tion on this account has risen from under 3 d. per head in 1855, to 
nearly bd, per bead in I865.f The large increase in the revenue derived 
from the salt monopoly is also indirect evidence of an improvement in 
the condition of the lowest classes of the people, who in former years can 
hardly have consumed a proper quantity of this necessary of life. The 
salt revenue is now upwards of a million sterling, though in 1855-66 it 
was little over half a million. This large increase is iu part to be 


* In Switzerland the revenue ia 0s. 6d.per head, in Turkey 8s. Ad,, bub in few other European 
countries w it Jess than 1Z. per head, and in Great Britain it is £2-8-9. 

__ excise taxes in Cheat Britain amounted to nearly 20 millions in 1805-00. or .about 

i ora ^°n r * J™ P ro P° T ^ou levied from liquors was probably about ds, por head, as in 
1850, three-fourths of the excise duties were raised from this source. 
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agoribod to the increase of price from one rupee to Bo. 1-11-0 per 
maund of 82 lb*, but tlxo quantity actually consumed in 1865-66 was 
about 500 million lb., whereas in 1856-57 not more than 400 million 
lb. were consumed. The population in 1856-57 was 23 millions, so 
that the consumption of salt was then, about 17 1b. per head per annum, 
and it is now 20 lb. per head. A large proportion, however, of the salt 
manufactured in Madras finds its way into Mysore, the Central Pro- 
vinces, and the Hyderabad territories, and the actual consumption is not 
more than 16 lb. per head. The contribution of each person to this 
branch of the revenue is thus about 8 cl per head.* The revenue from 
stamps has also largely increased since 1866-57, having risen from 
£70,000 to upwards of £280,000. The increase is in part owing to 
an augmentation of the rates of duty, but the revenue has steadily in- 
creased since 1862, when the present rates were adopted, having risen by 
upwards of 50 per cent, einoe that year. This increase may also faitly be 
taken to indicate an advancement in the wealth of the people. The 
revenue from customs fluctuates with reference to the rates of duty im- 
posed, and though the trade, as nlieady shown, has largely incieased, the 
revenue from this source is considerably below what it was in 1859-60 or 
1860-61, 

78. On tho whole, then, it is impossible to arrive at any other 
conclusion, tlmn that tho mass of tho population of tho Madras Presi- 
dency have considerably progressed in wealth, during the 10 years pre- 
vious to the famine of I860, Tho whole of tho agricultural interest, 
which in dudes corlaiiily throe- fourths, and perhaps four-fifths of tho 
population, were in twice ns good n position at the end of this period ns 
they had been at its commencement, and a largo number of thorn had 
mado enormous gaiiiR during tho cotton famine in England, tho ryots of 
the district of Bollury alone having, it is estimated, obtained an increase 
to tbeir capital of nearly a million and a half sterling on this account, 
The mercantile class, or at any rate, such portions of them as were 
interested in the ovor-sea-tradc, bad doubled their business, and the 
position of tho poorest classes had certainly not deteriorated. Further, 
while private wealth had increased to this extent, taxation had been 
augmented by less than 25 per cent., so that certainly three-fourths of 
the increased profits obtained by the population were enjoyed tax fuee. 
At the commencement of the distress which will now be described, .the 
people were consequently in a better position than they had ever 
occupied in any previous year of famine. 

Mr. Girdlestone’s Memoir, dated 26tti May 1868. 

[From] Section YQX — The Lesson of past Famine. 

166. Improbability of another general Famine..— To judge by 
the history of the last ninety years, it is most improbable that a general 
famine will overtake the North-West again without giving due notice 
of its coming. The whole burden of this narrative goes to show that 
suoh a calamity is gradual in its approach. In 1783, in 1803, in 1837, 
and in 18G0, it wan not tho drought oi one seaso n, but of several, which 

* Tlio bait tax in the Duchy of Biuton is now upwards of ft florin (Is. 8d.) pat toad, and 
proYious to 1828 ib^os levied at f> very mucli higher rato m Groat Britain, 
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caused the mischief. During the preceding years Uio taiu had been loss 
than usual throughout the country, at last, mul by way of climax, oumoa 
year in which hardly any at nil fell, The toslimonoy of former days, too, 
gives strong grounds for inferring in what places the effects of drought 
are likely to be worst. Except in 1783-84, Oude lias always escaped, 
and the distross of the province in that year wais as much attributable 
to the presence of starving emigrants as to failure of the crops, Warren 
Hastings himself admitted that the misery, though great in Lucknow, 
was considerably less than on the other side of the Ganges. Aziragurh 
has never been touched, and Qoruckpove only slightly, their immunity 
being in all likelihood due to the superior fertility of tl>e soil and the 
abundant moans of irrigation which these districts possess. Within the 
present century the Benares Division appears never to have had a drought 
of importance, and Rohilcund, though it has suffered, lias had no distress 
at all comparable to that of the Doab. The conclusion therefore is that 
the tract between the Ganges and the Jumna, and certain outlying tracts 
beyond tho latter river, specially Banda, Humeerpore, and the Southern 
Pergunnalis of Agra and Muttra, run the greatest risk of enduring 
want hereafter. The facts elicited in the present inquiry incline me to 
think that the lino of the Jumna will always ho most affected by an 
unfavorable season. Through the greater part of its courso this river flows 
in a deep and rocky bed, which prevents its waters from oozing out to the 
benefit of the surrounding country. Wells, to bo effective in its vicinity, 
must bo deep. Add fo this that the soil is naturally poor, and many of the 
inhabitants nlong its banks are indisposed to honest labor, and tho con- 
sequences can easily be imagined. It is well to know by past experi- 
ence what part of the country is most liable to famine, and to be nssuiod 
that starvation on a largo scale novel* takes tho people unawares. Bui 
1 myself cherish confident hopes that tho "North* West will never again 
he subject ttf such extensive ravages as we read of in old days. Tho 
era of great famines is, I believe, at an end in this part of India,* 
The area of the famine tracts in 1837-38 and 18G0-61, though not 
identically the same, wero about equal in extent. In tho former year 
Government certainly lost upwards of 05 lakhs, and piobably 90i, and 
in the latter rather more than 9 lakhs (t include the Punjab iu both 
cases) by remission of revenue. In the interval the means of commu- 
nication had wonderfully increased. In 1837-38 the Graud Trunk Hoad 
was metalled continuously no further than Allahabad. Nothing worthy 
the name of a road existed in the direction of the Central Provinces, 
and the intercourse between one district and another was of the most 
primitive and limited description. What the state of things was may 
perhaps bo better conceived when I mention that, metal, and repans 
included, the whole sum expended by Government on roads for the 
year ending April 30fcb, 1837, was Rs. 05,195! In 1800 the aspeot 
of the country was perfectly different. A net -work of district roads had 
sprung into existence ; the railway had come up to the edge of the 
North-West; a considerable length of the Ganges Canal had been com- 
pleted ; Steamers were plying incessantly on the Ganges ; and the 
granaries of Jubbulpore, Oude, and Bengal were all accessible by land. 

I* before tho year 1868 ended famine had set in over a great part of Northern India and 
the Central Pioymoes.— J. Gh] ® r 
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Since Uioeo days tho railway 1 ms reached Lucknow, Jubbulpore, and 
Dolhi, and will shortly bo unbroken to Bombay and Lahore * bo that 
not only is tho wholo tract of country, for which ivo must yet have 
apprehensions, pierced by the best of all possible highways, but it 
has all its parts linked together and is in immediate connection with 
the corn-growing provinces on its borders. Such resources being at the 
disposal of Government, it will henceforth only have to concern itself 
with tho distribution of supplies within the tract of distress; for 
the nearer that food can be brought to the homes of the starving, the 
better in the end for thcr State, 

Central Frovmces.— From Administration Report for 1869-70 
by Mr. Morris, Chief Commissioner, pp. ii, iii. 

Tho experience gained during the past year has thrown much light 
on 0110 of the most difficult problems which present themselves in times 
of scarcity, — the amount of the reserve grain supplies of the country. 
This subject will bo fully discussed in the Famine Report which is now 
being compiled, but it may be mentioned hero that the grain stores in 
hand when ^ the famine began exceeded expectation, and that their 
amount varied from district to district according as the means 
of common icationn with groat grain markets were difficult or the 
revorso. Tho granaries of the Norbudda valley hold out well, bub those 
of Chuiteesgurli seemed quite inexhaustible. 

Tho enforced nmunulnlions of pi ev ions yonrs of plenty became the 
salvation of this romoio Iraut in the time of scarcity ; and paradox as it 
appears at first sight, it is nevertheless true, that those same natural 
obstacles which prevented succour from being sent to Chutteoagurh when 
famine came had prepared this region for the calamity by retaining its 
surplus produce in its local grunmiee. The fact is one which it behoves 
us well to weigh and npprohond. It may be, it no doubt is, tho case, 
that railways and good roads mitigate tho severity of famine in tho parts 
where it is more intense j but the ease of Chuttecsgurh may sorve to 
show us that they may deprive a population of a security against famine 
which it formerly enjoyed. It is quite certain that had Clmtteesgurh 
been easy of access the high prices of distant markets would havo 
encouraged exports, and tho people there would have entered on tho 
year of famine with their grain pits comparatively empty. The answer 
to this readily suggests itself : — Tho road or railway which carried off 
the surplus produce of good years would have restored it in bad. But it 
might bo again enquired would the price of the re-impoited produce 
have been as low as that of grain which never left the country ? Would 
the amount be as large? These are highly complex questions, and 
though no doubt their solution would show tho superiority of the 
civilised to the uncivilised safeguard against famine, they are not the 
less deserving the consideration of intelligent observeis of the economic 
laws which control the effects of famine in backward countries* 

Central Provinces, 1868-6&. - Administration Report of Chief 
Commissioner (Mr. Morris), pages i to v. 

The past year, though maiked by continuous anxiety and difficulty 
to* the people and ie all interested in them, has fortunately gone by 
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without very serious calatniiy, Tlinl the pressure of straitened means 
has told upon the pooror classes, is evident from tho statistics oF almost 
every branch of the Administration. The poliee returns show an 
increase of 17 per cent, in petty crime ; tho prison population has 
increased from 18,808 to 18,696, and yet tho avorago duration of impri- 
sonment has been less ; the traffic and attendance at fairs have fallen off 
perceptibly, the figures for 1867-68 and for 1868-69 being respectively — • 

Attendance, Traffic, 

Its. 

1867 - 68 .. .. 15 , 23,733 42 , 76,459 

1868 - 69 .. .. 13 , 61,671 35 , 65,536 

Large balances under assessed taxes are accounted for by the min or 
dispersal of the poorer tax-payers; and the revenue realised on salt — 
the first test of the state of the people — has fallen off so in neb *as to 
neutralise* the increase from all other beads of a revenue buoyant even 
under conditions so adverse. Even in those departments* in which 
the degree of advance attained by eight years of gradual lnbor has boon 
on the whole maintained, there have been uumistakeable indications that 
progress has been checked, if not absolutely thrown back, by tlie scarcity 
which has contracted tho means and temporarily depressed the tastes of 
the people, Thus the number of schools and pupils has not decreased, 
taking the province as a whole, but in the northern portion of it, where 
it has always been difficult to oxcite a popular feeling in favor of educa- 
tion, and where thoro have boon nculo, though but short and occasional 
bursts of distress, the poorer pupils hnvo boon largoly withdrawn by their 
parents, who, always disinclined lo resign the profits of their children's 
labor for the sake of giving them instiuction, have readily given wny to 
the pressure of scarcity. The laud revenue has, it is true, been collected 
with Burprising case and completeness, but it must bo remembered that 
landholders aie compensated to a groat extent for loss of produce by tho 
increased price which their surviving crop realises. Thus in Chuteee- 
gurh the price of wheat leapt, from 62 seers per rupee iu April 1868 
to 14 seers per rupee in November 1868, and many cultivators must 
actually have found themselves enriched by the year of scarcity. In 
short the losses of revenue, which must eventually be met, will arise not 
so much from the extent ot the failure as from its unequal distribution. 
H ad it affected all in like proportions, the landholding classes would 
have gained instead of suffering, But in some parte of the country the 
rain-fall has been so capricious that owners of totally devastated villages 
have been tantalised by the sight of fair and even abundant harvests on 
the lands of their immediate neighbours. On the whole, although the 
revenue has been realised without pressure or difficulty, there have been 
indications, in the slightly increased number o£ land sales and mortgages, 
that the rise in the price of grain has been no benefit to some of the 
more embarrassed landholders. Though the landed classes are as a rule 
now well off in these piovinoes, there are still many who have not yet 
had time to shake off the burthen of ancestral debt, while others again 
are too newly established to have accumulated capital of their own, and 

* Since the above was 'Written there lias been reason to eonoludo that groat port of the fall- 
ing off in revenue is not due to a decrease of imports, but to a diversion of the course of trade. 
This subject Will be thoroughly cleared up when the Customs Beport is received. • 
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Micro must have l>eon landholders in both of those classes who, having 
forestalled the market by pledging their crops in advance to money- 
lenders, reaped no benefit from the high prices which ruled after harvest 
limo. 

On tho whole, however, it may confidently be said that the majority 
of the landed class liavo passed through a season of difficulty with com- 
parative impunity, and this conclusion is the more acceptable that the 
prosperity of tho proprietary body 1ms here a peculiarly close connection 
with that of the community at largo. Not only doe 9 the great bulk 
of the population live by agricultural pursuits, but the custom, which 
still prevails throughout tho country, makes the village proprietor the 
keystone of the system of social economy. On him the greater number, 
if not the whole, of his tenants depend for their seed-grain and for 
the means of subsistence until harvest time, while the artizans and village 
servants depend iu thier turn on contributions of grain from the 
cultivators. So that unless the proprietor has stores or credit the whole 
community suffers. 

The main sources of their power of resistance have no doubt been 
abundance of land, markets constantly enlarging owing to increased 
facilities of communication, and light land revenue settlements. But 
they have benefited largely by the sympathy and succour which have 
been so freely extended by tho Plato to nil who could possibly need them. 
It nniBt be never forgotten that tho measures initiated by the Govern- 
ment in 18(58 amount in fact to a new policy. In tho earlier years of 
British rule State assistance waa limited to the native method of remit- 
ting rovonuo, but Huh under (ho native system was only one part 
of a general scheme which turned on a full recognization o£ the State 
as landlord. Tho MnhraUna probably laid more stress on the rights of 
property than on its responsibilities, but the greater the share which 
they assumed of the fruits of the soil, the moro holpless they loft the 
cultivating classes ; and therefore to prevent an eia tiro collapse of tho 
agricultural system, they wore bound to regulate its machinery mi- 
nutely and watchfully, and in times of difficulty to take almost the 
whole burthen of supporting farmers who had never been encouraged 
or indeed allowed the opportunity of standing by themselves. Thence 
arose the yearly fluctuation of the assessments, to adapt them to the 
seasons, and the storage of grain in warehouses whence seed and food 
grain were lent to the people to be repaid with interest at the first ^ good 
harvest. Our revenue system, even before it had developed a proprietary 
body independent of tho State, leant towards European models, and 
attempts were made from the first, by fixed revenue settlements on com- 
paratively light forms, to wean the land farmers from their dependence 
on authority. Ilcnce the Government retired from its position as a 
grain dealer, and though our system was obviously better calculated to 
promote the prosperity of the country in the end, it is questionable if at 
the commencement of British rule the poorer landholders did not some- 
times look back with regret to the days when they had to exercise no 
thought for the morrow. In another important branch of relief — the 
support of the old and infirm poor — our predecessors had a method which 
it was not easy to replace. The richer inhabitants of the famine stricken 
diSlriots or tracts were* authoritatively invited to succour their poorer 
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neighbours, and tlius tho Government provided for its starving subjects 
absolutely Without expense. Tho few ^ thousand rupees which the English 
Government distributed among millions of people in the ilrst out- 
breaks of distress with which it hail to deal woio a poor substitute for 
tho enforced charity of hundreds of rich men ; and even tho subsequent 
system of large Government relief works in selected places, and roliof 
committees distributing alms contributed, half from private sources and 
half fiom State grants, left a good deal dependent on privato impulse, 
and certainly failed to search out the whole of the existing distress. 

The policy adopted during the past yoaY, though in form but a 
development of former measures, was animated by the bold enunciation 
of a principle which, if not previously denied, was at least never so 
unreservedly admitted. The State has now publicly announced its 
responsibility for tho life of the least of its subjects, and has proved to 
them its good faith by a measure of libertlity, regulated rather by the 
wants of the people than by precedents or calculations. The district 
officers to whom, living in the midst of tho suffering population, mani- 
festations of distress must closely appeal, have not only been encouraged 
to give free play to their sympathies, but have been warned that they will 
Vie held personally answerable for all avoidable loss of life, and it is 
evident, not only from thoir reports but from the tangible results of 
their action, that this charge lias been accepted by thorn, not as a mere 
formal duty, but in a full spirit of earnestness and devotion, amounting 
in at least one instance to sueiilico of life. 

[For farther opinions on the condition of the various ehmes of Society 
at different periods reference may be maria io the eompitulion on <c Systems 
of Administration, British and Native 9 " Foreign Department^ 1807 (lieplm 
to Mr , Under- Secretary Wyllidn Circular published as tt Farthimenlary 
Blue-booh] 



Memoir by Mr. [Sir] George Campbell on the Famines which 
affeoted Bengal in the Last Century.* 

The Famine oe 1770. 


The only occasion on which Bengal Proper has suffered very wide- 
All vrido-spvoad famines spreading and extreme calamity from drought sinoe 
in India take their ijso iu the establishment of British rule, is the GreatFamiue 
drought, not mun a ion, 0 £ 1770, and therefore, as regards the risk of drought, 
my enquiries have been for the most part concentrated on the event of 
that year. I may add that all that I have been able to discoverfortiiies the 
view originally taken by the Commission, viz,, that injuries due to inun- 
dation alono have always been, and must always be, in some sense, 
partial, that is, confined to particular districts or parts of districts; that 
in India all very wide-spreading famines are mainly caused by drought* 

A minute search of the records of the India Office has not led to 
the discovery of any special reports, in our modem sense, recounting the 
wholo history of the groat Bengal famine. It has only been possible 
by completely sifting the general records to pick out hero and there the 
passages which boat- on the calamity. The result is not to give us its 
history in any great detail, but l trust that onough has been gathered to 
put us in possession of its general character. 

% Far as Bengal was thou removed from its present state of 
wealth find prosperity, it does not appear that the 
Bon gal tlioii prosperous great misfortune of the lust century was ocoa- 
nud paying a largo and in- eioned or very raatoriully aggravated by other 
oroasmg vovonuo. than natural causes. For some years under the 

protection of British rule the Province had enjoyed penoe and security, 
u If, ” say the Government of Bengal, writing to the Court of Directors 
on the 9th of May 1770, " the internal prosperity of these Provinces 
corresponded with our external security, we should be happy ; but it is far 
otherwise, — not a drop of min has fallen in most of the districts for six 
months. The famine which has ensued, the mortality, the beggary, — exceed 
all description. Above one- third of the inhabitants have peris lied in the 
once plentiful province of Ptirueah ; and in other parts the misery is equal/' 

This particular district of Purneah is in another place said to have 
suffered from the administration of bad Amils, but Bengal generally 
seems to have been comparatively prosperous up to 1769 and to have paid 
a large and increasing revenue, 

3. It was remarked iu a former part of our Report [Orissa Report, 
Part III] that the tables of the Fisoal of Cbinsurah 
the ° past ° liuudiod yen® seemed to show that the average price of rice before 
[1700-1800] iu metropolitan famine of 1 770 was not very greatly differentfrom 

■ and m outlying places. prevailing in Bengal in comparatively recent 

times. This is probably true as respects the marts of European commerce on 

* From " Tho Further Report (Part IV) on the Heroine iu Bengal aud Oiisea, 1806.” Printed 
Nagpore, 1807). Tho marginal abstiacte are by tho compiler. 


This memoir on tho drought of 37Q0 (which was remarkably conterminous with that of 
1878')) ia ropviulod hove for roads reforoueo as tho original edition is scarce. Further information 
will bo found iu tho Orissa Report (Part III) which u> in all Iho Oolloctoiato Libraries.*— J. G. 
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the Hooghly, but the scattered notices regarding the usual price of grain 
in some of the district b of tho interior lead me to think that the obser- 
vation must be modified as respects such parts of the country; that in 
fact in remote districts rice was much cheaper in the last century than 
in recent times, and that consequently the same figures would tlieu re- 
present much greater comparative want than in these times. The truth is, 
that with modern means of communication prices are much more equalized. 

4. Orissa was not then a British province, and my present inquiry 
. f f furnishes me with no information regarding its 
Wo. Ca The faminoTevomt condition in 1770. Nor can I here take account 
in Behar. of the possibility that the great want at Madras, 

which seems on more than one occasion to have immediately preceded 
want in Bengal, may point to a wider range of the same disturbance of 
the climatic system of India. As respects the great mass of* the 
countries to the south and west 1 have no information of their condition 
at this time. But confining myself to the countries belonging to, or in 
communication with the Bengal Presidency*, the area of- the famine of 
1770 oan he parked out with some precision. Behar suffered in an 
extreme degree, but it is expressly stated by the officers there that their 
neighbours did not suffer in tho same way — or at least to the same 
degree. Supplies were drawn from Oude and attempts were also made 
to procure assistance from the Benares and Allahabad Provinces, which 
were comparatively better off. It may therefore bo assumed that this 
famine did not in its severest form extend far west of Behar. 

Northern Bengal especially suffered. Even from tho usually moist 
north-eastern districts of ltungpore and Dinagepore 
EMtomDongar tralj Bnd the accounts are peculiarly distressing. Purneah 
has been already mentioned; and Bajshahyc, Moor- 
shedabad, Rajmahal, Jessore,' Hooghly, Bheerbhooro, Burdwan, and 
Calcutta were all sooner or later involved in the calamity. Daoca 
is at first mentioned as if it had for the most part escaped, but even- 
tually we have the following specific statement in a letter from Mr. 
Middleton who was at Dacca on a tour of inquiry after the famine : — 
u On my arrival here I had the mortification to find this district had not 
been exempt from a participation in the devastation and distress which the 
late famine occasioned throughout the province, and although the unhappy 
effects of the calamity were experienced in a more moderate degree here 
than in many other parts, yet its being immediately succeeded by a 
dreadful inundation which destroyed a considerable part of the crops of the 
last year, was a circumstance altogether unfavourable and he goes on to 
speak of the “impoverished and depopulated state of the country.” 

Even as respects the Rajah of Tipperah ? s Zemindaree, Mr. Wilkins, 
Supervisor of Tipperah and Islamabad, speaks of u the distress his coun- 
try was involved in by the famine that visited it in common with the 
other parts of Bengal,” The only part of Bengal which seems to have 
escaped and from which some very scanty supplies were drawn to the 
western districts was the low south-eastern corner,— the districts of 
Backexgunge and Chittagong, 

*With the exception then of this comparatively small south-eastern tfaot, 
the famine involved in greater or less degree the whole of Bengal and 5ehar. 
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C. In tracing tho cou^o of tho famino, I find that the first alarm 
came from Bohar, where two bad years were expo- 
m b“° WM ° ?«?"?. in auooossion. So early as the 1st February 
17G9 the UcsiuGUfc in Behar leported very great 
distress among tho ryots, in consequence of long continued drought. It 
is to bo gathered that thero had been floods in August 1768, and”" from 
the middle of August (of that year) there was no rain till the beginning 
of January, and then lasted only a few hours, and came too late for tho 
general benefit. ” The Resident urged the “ absolute and immediate 
necessity to consider the poor and suffering ryots distressed by what no 
human foresight could foresee or prevent.” That the Amils might not 
exaggerate, he sent his Assistants to inspect and report, and found 
" that the damage is general, but more felt in some places than in others ; 
those parts that lay near the hills have suffered most. In the low coun- 
tries they have been assisted by their reservoirs of water.” He proposed 
large abatements of the revenue, which were sanctioned. 

6. The following season commenced very badly. On the 28th 
July 1769, the Resident in Behai* reported that up to that time "we 
have only had in some parts a few showers, and those so very tiifling 
that but little benefit bas boon received from them. The grain sown some- 
time ago is entirely spoilt. ” Tho province, he said, was much distressed 
and the people with difficulty prevented flying the country. On the 
1st August ho repeated tho same tale, adding " the effects of it begin now 
to bo severely felt. Neither Sholab Hoy* nor I can stir out, but wo arc 
stopped by multitudes of tho poor press! ug to make known their distress. 
Grain has within those few days risen to a prodigious price aud continues 
to increase, as there is not only the greatest probability of losing tho entire 
harvest, but a goncrnl famino to ho dreaded ” Tho grain duties were 
taken off, exportation prohibited, and tho Golahs opened, but all, the 
Resident feared, would bo ineffectual without rain. A few days later he 
reports more hopefully. Some very plentiful skowors had fallen, and 
from the weather a further supply was hoped for, all which bad changed 
the face of affairs. These hopes, however, pioved fallacious, little more 
rain fell, and in the subsequent months the famine was fully established. 
In the Bengal Consultations of date 23rd October 1769, we find Mr. 
Rumbold, the late Resident in Bohnr, stating that the country is u dis- 
tressed beyond conception from the prevailing drought, which (not 
having had one day's continued rain through the season) fills quo with 
the dreadful apprehension of an approaching famine. Rice sold at 10 
seers for the rupee when I left Patna, and the distress of the poor 
appeared daily.” The price quoted was, no doubt, an extreme famine 
price in Behar in those days, The Council on this date resolved to 
import rice for the relief of tho Beliar stations from the eastern districts. 

7. I have not found the contemporary reports of the season 
1768-69 in Bengal, but that in North Bengal that 
August; mo. season was bad, is shown by the subsequent state- 

Di ouglit m North Bengal. moQta of the Residenfc at ^ Durbar (at Moorshed- 

aba d), who, on 17th August 1769, reported the "alarming want of 


[# Sliofcab Roy -was Naib Dowan of Boliar ; i>a, 3 Naib for the ttott’ble Company os titular 
Devran. The Company did not “stand forth" as Dewan and assume the nominal m addition to 
thetpreviouB real fiscal control until 1772 J« &,] 
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rain which lias prevailed throughout all the uppor parts of Bengal both 
the last and this season, and particularly the latter, to a degree which 
has uot been known in the memory of Lho oldest man.” # On 26th 
August lie adds, “there is a groat rooson to apprehend that in all the 
districts to the northward of Nuddoa iho crops of rice will bo very short 
indeed. Sinco the season for rain began they have hardly had any, and 
if God does not soon bless this country with plentiful showers the most 
fatal consequences will ensue, — not only a reduction in the revenues, 
but a scone of misery and distress that is a constant attendant on famine. 
God, of his infinite goodness, avert the dreadful calamity ” 

I do not find traces of any great failure in the southern districts of 
An oat 1769 Bengal in 17G8-G9; but either from failure in the 

Scnlioity in Calcutta (aud early mins of the season 1709-70, or from the 
Wadia8 *) demand to supply the northern districts, rice had 

become very scarce in Calcutta so early as the boginning of August 1769. 
Madras having suffered from drought and the ravages of the enemy, the 
Government there had sought supplies from Calcutta. On 1st August 
1709 the Bengal Council resolved to despatch two ship-loads of rice to 
their aid. " The scarcity of this article, however, prevailed so much at 
our own settlement that the Iluxey represented to us it would he impos- 
sible to provide two cargoes ” 

8. From September onwards tho march of the onlamity eeoms to 
have been without abatement, aud we have more 
Diongtit in September, an( j more frequent monlion of tho stale of the 
country distressed beyond conception Irom the 
late prevailing drought in every part of tho Province.” Iu Ootobor no 
rain fell. On the SOth November 1709 the Oolloctor-Gcncral at lho 


Presidency made strong representations respecting <f the general calamity 
in these provinces from tho uncommon drought which has prevailed}” 
and with regard to the districts in his own especial charge lie urged the 
necessity of measures for the present relief of tho ryots, not only in 
Burdwan, but in the Calcutta lands. Ho saw an “ alarming prospect of 
the province becoming desolate.” He had at first discountenanced com- 
plaints, but <f being thoroughly convinced by the daily flight of numbers 
of ryots that the calamity is real and not imaginary, motives of humanity 
and duty now equally urge me to lay before you the distresses of the coun- 
try. In the southern quarter or lowlands of the province they have 
fortunately been blessed with some rain; but to the northward the 
drought has been so severe as to occasion a total loss of the rice crop in 
some places, and the greater part of it in others/' The Board were 
“but too much convinced of the melancholy truth of tho representa- 
tions,” and sanctioned various remissions. 


9. On the 23rd November 1769 the Bengal 
Government formally reported to the Court of 
Directors the existing distress. They say 
fl It is with great concern. Gentlemen, that we are to inform you 
that we have a most melancholy prospect before our eyes of universal 
distress, for want of grain, owing to au uncommon drought thqt has 
prevailed over every part of the country, insomuch that the oldest 
inhabitants never remember to have known anything like it, and as to 
threaten a famine. 
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“ Ah there is the greatest probability that this distress will iucrcnse, 
and a certainty that it cannot be aUcvialed for six months to como, we 
have ordered a stock of grain sufficient to Berve our army ■ during that 
period to be laid up in propor storo-housos ; and we have taken and 
shall pursue every means in our power to relievo the miserable situation 
the poor inhabitants must be involved in from this dreadful calamity ; 
but we cannot flatter ourselves that all our ondeavours will prevent very 
fatal results being folk, or that human moans can chock its baneful 
influence. 

“ The consequence of so general a calamity cannot be confined to 
individuals, and ^ though they may most severely feel them, the public 
must suffer likewise ; and we have too much reason to apprehend it will 
occasion a very considerable diminution in your revenue, to wbafc amount, 
we cannot at present form a judgment ; but we deem it our indispen- 
sable duty to_ give thus early information, in hopes by being prepared 
for such an accident you may be the better able to guard against its 
effects; and wo would take the liberty to suggost whether a considerable 
diminution ill your revenue from so unforeseen and unavoidable a cause 
may not be a just plea for a proportional abatement to be made from the 
demands of Government, as well as that of your being dispossessed of any 
part of your territorial acquisitions and revenues by any foreign power.” 

10. Tho first requisitions for grain to meet the wants of Behar 

ltoeombor 1700. a , ntl ofc,lor P laC0H vvoro e . oufc to British nuthori- 

ExLromodistvosB in I’atnn tics at Dacca, who, being apparently unable to 
o il y* procure a supply on the spot, deputed a gentle- 

man to Backorgnngo to purchase grain. Tho Government informed tho 
Resident in Belmr of their willingness to u grant unto the ryots the 
utmost assistance in our power.” Boh nr, in fact, for some time conti- 
nued to be the province which presented the greatest scone of distress : — 
(t The plough stands still and numbers of tho ryots desert their homes,” 
as the native authority put it. On the 26th December 1769 the new 
Rceidont at Patna writes : — “ It is not only the apprehension of distant 
evils” but tho extremity of immediate distroes that wc are required to 
oppose a remedy to, and each day lost in deliberation adds to the calam- 
ity. It will be some encouragement to the ryots at least to be assured 
that the thoughts of Government are employed for their alleviation. If 
we may judge of the interior of the country from the city of Patna, it 
must be in most deplorable circumstances indeed. From fifty to sixty 
people have died of absolute hunger in the streets every day for these 
ten days past. The Rajah informs me that there are about 8,000 
beggars in the place, and if he was to attempt to assist them in a public 
manner the number would still increase from every village about Patna. 
For the relief of those near my own habitation I have taken the liberty 
to serve out Rs. 50 worth of rice daily at the Company's charge. The 
Rajah proposed to allot about two lakhs of rupees for the assistance of 
the poor, but I told him I could by no means give sanction to such a 
measure without your permission.” In reply, the Government did not 
deal directly with this question of the two lakhs. They sanctioned the 
Rs. 60 per diem, which “ being an expense which ought to weigh little 
against the obligations whereby we are bound to protect and 
assist the people of those provinces, meets with our entire approbation, 
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mi should the distress increase wo allow* of your enlarging that allow- 
ance in proportion, but with all possible economy” Remissions of 
revenue at the discretion o£ the Resident were also sanctioned. The 
view that the calamity was due solely to natural causes under antecedent 
circumstances of comparative prosperity, iff confirmed by the observatiou 
of the Government in these orders we are well aware that a scarcity 
grain, not of specie, is the evil generally felt in Behar,” . 

1L Meantime in Notfheim Bengal and other districts also the 
evil was becoming very great, and especially in 
iWo } January, February. Pumeab, on the confines of Bengal and Behar, 
B0Ilgal, Of 85th January the Government reported home 
c J W that their apprehensions were confirmed, and the 

calamity severely felt in all the provinces. They announced remissions 
of revenue to the farmers, taking care that they also extend it to the 
ryots. 5 * 

On the 4 th February they again reported — 

“The droughts which have so long prevailed, we are concerned to 
acquaint you, still continue. No part of cither, province has been 
exempt from the calamity, but Behar has more particularly and soverely 
felt its influence. Whatever the experience of Mr. Jtumbold and Shetab 
Roy, the advice of Mahomed Ressa Cawn,*a«d our own judgment could 
suggest, has b^pn maturely weighed and evory precaution taken for the 
support of the collections and alleviation of the ovil. Notwithstanding 
these our endeavours, the daily accounts from Dollar represent suoh 
scenes of misery and wretchedness, suoh general poverty and despond- 
ency, that we cannot oxpect to see a revenue equal to former years. 
Abatements must in some measure keep pneo with the necessities of 
the country; it shall be our care that they be not wantonly allowed or 
ineffectually applied. 

“ In Bengal we have not found yet any failure in the revenue or 
. stated payments ; but we must not' flatter ourselves in a country where 
the labourer depends merely on the coming in of the harvest, — not on 
any established or accumulated property, — that he can always pay the 
full demands of Government, neither can we with any regard to justice 
or consequences, insist on it. 

“We shall think ourselves happy if by relaxing the rigour of the 
demands for a time, we give encouragement and leave room for the 
industry of thfe poor, to exert itself in retrieving the calamities of one 
year during the course of more successful seasons ” 

la. In the beginning of February the resident and native autho- 
rities at Moorshedabad had arranged a plan to 
Mmuiy WO, have rice distributed daily in the city at six places 

had. at halt a seer to each person. The Government 

approve, — he “ may be assured of our concurrence 
in every measure for the relief of the poor, 5 * and they w earnestly 
recommend his taking every step towards this purpose. Exportation 
was prohibited from certain districts, and fresh orders issued for the 
purchase of rice in the south-east and north-west; but 'a general 
restriction on grain was thought premature. 

f* Shetab Roy was Naib Dewau for the Soubft of Behar, SHahomod Rea* Cawa for the Scuba 
of Benge), ] r* * * 
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18, Early in February 1770 a little partial rain seems to have 

A littlo ruin (partial anil fnd ? n . to ° in f omo districts, but it was quite in- 
in»nificioi)t) iu Vobnmry sulucieut to do any material good, and from iliat 

KX ' l ° il mo 10 tho ond °. f Ma y the dronght was universal. 

Not a drop ot rain fell, and the country became 
daily more and more pnrohod and distressed. 

14. On the 16th March the Resident in Beliar submitted a report 

March Wo. wil h on °losures giving the result of inquiries in 

Wisely ami mortality at various districts. <f They exhibited,” he says, 

3P " to "• “ a roost affecting scene of poverty and distress, 

much beyond what 1 myself should have credited from report. The 
depopulation in the interior parts of the country is now moro rapid than 
can well be imagined by any person who has not been witness to it j 
and such is the disposition of the people that they seem rather inolined to 
submit to death than extricate themselves from the misery of hunger 
by industry and labor.” 

As respects his own head-quarters lie says The miseries of the 
poor of this place increase in such a manner that no less than 150 have 
died in a day in Patna. In oonsequonoe of this and the latitude you 
give me I disburse on tho Company’s account daily 88Q Somuutti 
rupees. Tho olliccrs at Dinaporc by a private subscription fed a 
largo number, and tho Fronoh and Dutoh gave as largely as can be 
expected from their small factories.” 

15. On 80th Match the Resident at Mooi'shedabad continuos the 

March 1770 . Jiicticw i» hiaU}r y «« **P«ol» Bongal “ I think it my iu- 
Viivuoah, KujmoUftt, lUw- dispensable duty to givo you an insight into its 
bhooiiij Jobswro, Uongporo* pvoseuti miserable situation which has been occa- 
sioned by tho most extraordinary drought (evor known) for these last 
ton yours* Extracts of letters which accompany this will paint the 
roal misery of tho inhabitants in such strong colours that little remains 
for me to add, only to assure you that from the strictest inquiry and 
from the most un deniable evidence, there does oot remain a doubt that 
these representations present a true picture of the distress and misery 
existing in these provinces* The districts that have more particular- 
ly suffered by the uufavourabieness of the season are Purneah, Rajmehal, 
Beorbhoom, and a part of liajshahye.” The measures of relief which 
* he adopted were advances to ryots, remissions of revenue, and distribu- 
tions ot food. A little later he says that he had intended to proceed 
on tour, but was deterred for the present, being “ persuaded that though 
my humanity may be shocked at the numberless scenes of distress that 
would present themselves to my view, little would remain in my power 
to contribute to their comfort, while God pleases to hold from them the 
blessing of rain, and the country remains parched and unfit for cultiva- 
tion, The distress of the inhabitants does not only proceed from 
scarcity of provisions, but in many parts they are without water to 
drink.” Iiis Assistants were out iu their distriofcs and all tell the same 
harassing stoiy, Mr, Stuart assures him that “the miserable condition 
of Beerbhoom and the inhabitants almost exceed belief.” The native 
Amil says that (< Purneah, which was once a plentiful country, retains 
noyr nothing but the name of its former abundance* Multitudes 
already have and continue to perish of hunger. Never was there in 
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any place before so melancholy a scene. Often when I contemplate tho 
prevailing 1 misery my compassion and pity arc excited, yol, ovomilod 
by my regard for tho welfare of tho Government, appearing blind 
to their distress and deaf to their lamentations, I neglect not the 
interests of tho Sircar," Tho European Supervisor, Mr. Daniel, adds 
that tho number of dead bodies lying about lius infected tho air in a 
fearful degree. In the higher pergunnahs “ I do not believe I should 
in anywise exaggerate in saying that half the ryots were dead, for if 
I were to spent from report or what I have seen, I should judge 
tho number to be rather more than less." 

From Jessore the history of the calamity ts thus told ; — <( The 
little water that before tho month of Sawun 1769 waB collected was 
Boon exhausted by the ryots watering their rice grounds, and the ground 
then becoming quite parched the ryots held open the eye of hope to- 
wards the blessing of the Almighty during the whole of the month of 
Bhadon, at the expiration of which the land was become as hard and 
dry as a piece of rock. Things went from bad to worse till mankind 
are employed in bringing tho leaves of the trees from the jungle for 
food, and they offer for sale their eons and daughters." 

The whole district of Rungporo suffered very much with tho 
exception of one pergunnah 3 and from other districts tho same story is 
repeated. 

16. At this time efforts wore made to obtain grain from Oude, but 

groat difficulties were experienced, the Nnwab 
fvom 0mI ° Nazim's people gave very ineffective aid ; the prices 
rose, and there was tho usual unwillingness to per- 
mit the exportation of food in timos of alarm. One hundred boat-loads 
were promised at Fyzabad on Government account, but on 10 111 April 
Captain Gabriel Harper writes from thence that as yet he has only been 
able to despatch 15, but lie is in daily expectation of the arrival of more 
from Byramgliat. The Governor urgently addressed the Nnwab Nazim, 
who issued orders for the collection of grain in his western districts, and 
sent detachments of troops to enforce his orders, but in this way it came 
in very slowly. 

17. In tho and of April the Resident in Bebar reports that the 
a -i t> . t hopes of getting something from the spring harvest 

turn of apiing impost (much or which is there raised by irrigation from 
from iriignied lands adis- wells) have been greatly disappointed, that the price 
appoin men . 0 f grain continues to rise and the famine continues 

to increase. Owing to the difficulty of feeding the troops, he urges their 
removal to the Benares and Oude territories, a measure which for political 
reasons ihe Government were unable to sanction. 

On 2nd May Captain Harper reports from- Fyzabad that prices there 
< have greatly risen the last few days, and the diffi- 
CL % o£ procuring grain increases,- the* Nawab 
does all he can, and boats are expected,, but some 
of those already despatched have been lost. 

The Officer Commanding at Allahabad, Colonel Primrose Gailliez, 
has been directed to send down all he can, but he is unable to comply, —lie 
cannot get more than enough for his own garrison. “Though the i]?ha. 
bitanta aio not in such distress here as in the provinces, yet grains of all 
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ports ni’O immoderately dear, and His Majesty has absolutely refused me 
liberty to buy up any to send down the country lest the inhabitants of 
this place should sutler in consequence of it. It is true that I have been 
able to purchase some gram at Corah ; but there is such difficulty, perpe- 
tual interruptions, and disputes in getting it down, that I fear little can 
be obtained from thcnco.” 

Probably, however, private enterprise did more than the Government, 
and Bcbar was certainly materially relieved by importation, for the Resi- 
dent, writing on 15th May, says, u happily for us our neighbours did nob 
share equally in this misfortune, or wo should have been deprived of those 
supplies to which so largo a part of the inhabitants of this province are 
indebted for their present existence” The mortality he calculates to have 
already reached 200,000, to which he adds the loss of cattle and the 
inability of those men who remain to work from the weakness of their 
bodies. 

18. Hitherto the greatest suffering had occurred in Behar and the 
Plentiful ruin in Juno Bengal districts north of the Ganges ; but these 

1770 . improvom out there- seem to have reached their worst about this time, 
affc01 '* and probably (although the ptiae of grain is not 

specifically statod) never experienced the pitch of scarcity and cleanups 
which occurred somewhat later south of the Ganges; form the first half 
of July, when things were at thoir worst in these latter districts, the Resi- 
dent at Moorshcdabud distinctly states that matters have improved in the 
districts to the north. Bolmr had no doubt been somewhat relieved by 
importations from the west, and the hopos of the people raised by the 
plentiful ruin which full in Juno T7 70, while the north-eastern districts of 
Bengal being in more easy communication with those of the south-east 
probably benefited more by importations from thence than did those to 
tlio south-west. In the northern and north-western districts I should 
judge the famine to have been more analogous to those which have 
occurrod in the North-Wcstorn Provinces, commencing earlier and termi- 
nating sooner than in tbo more southern districts of Bengal. 

19. In these latter the course of the famine much more closely 
The period of dbina Allowed that of which we have had such bitter , 

oatlioi* iu tlio northern Hum. experience m Orissa. In the winter and spring it 
Bon ai° utlierri diBtrici3 was certainly less than to the north. On 3rd April 
0 ouen ‘ it is stated that the sufferings in the Calcutta and 

Burdwan districts are not so great as in the districts to the northwards, but 
still beooming very severe ; and it is agreed to distribute 50 rupees worth 
of rice daily in Calcutta, and 25 rupeos worthin Burdwan on the Company's 
account. It is also mentioned that some of the principal inhabitants among 
the natives have for some time past in this manner contributed to relieve 
the distress of many hundreds. In May, June, and July the want, of 
grain in the districts south of the Ganges was terrible, and the crisis 
awfully severe. 

20. In the beginning of June we have another report from the 

Resident at Moorshedabad. fC Up to the end of 
t MoorBMatft< b March,” he says, “ the ryots hoped for rain, but 

uy ’ God was pleased to withhold that blessing till the 4 

latter end of May. The scene of misery that intervened, and sti]! c qnti- g 
rnies, shocks humanijjy too much to bear description. GertKufit is that 

53 
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in several pnrle the living bavo Ted on Lbo dead, ami the number tlmt has 
perished in bhoso provinces that have suffered tuoht is calculated to 
have boeji within those few months as 0 to 10 of the whole 
inhabitants " 

On 18th June ho says ; <f rice at 0 and 7 seers per rupee, anil several 
days there have been lately when there was not a grain to bo purchased*” 
Much good was derived from a supply received from Haekcrgungo, without 
which “the Company's immediate attendants even must have starved/' 
but it whs comparatively very small in quantity. 

On the 12th July wo have a further report from the Uesidcnfc, and 
then things have reached their climax. He says : — 

"The representations I have hitherto made from lienco of the misery 
and distress of the inhabitants for want of grain and provisions, were 
faint in comparison to the miseries endured in and within 80 miles of 
the city. Rice only S seers for a rupee, other grain in proportion ; and 
even at these exorbitant prices not nearly sufficient for the supply of half 
the inhabitants ; so that in the city of Moorsliedabad alone it is calculated 
that more than five hundred are starved daily; and in the villages and 
country adjacent the numbers said to perish exoeod belief. Every endea- 
vour of the ministers and myself has been exerted to lessen this dreadful 
calamity.' The prospect of the approaching crop is favourable ; and wo 
have the comfort to know that iho distress of tho inhabitants to the 
northward and eastward of us is greatly relieved from what they havo 
before suffered. In one mouth we may expect relief from our present 
distresses from the now harvest, if people survive to gather it in ; bub the 
numbers that I am sensible must perish in that interval, and those that I 
see dying around mo, greatly affect my feelings of humanity as a man, 
and make mo as a servant to tho Company very apprehensive of the con- 
sequences that may ensue to the revenues/' 

SI. As almost invariably happens, the long-continued droughts 
wore succeeded by destructive floods, and about this 
iZiS&B&SGB: **“• groat damage was thus done to the low lands 
in the districts ox Rojsbahye, Jossore, Dacca, and 
the eastern districts, by which, ns in Orissa in I860, the evil was no 
doubt much aggravated. On 24*th July the Council resolved that "our 
hopes of relief from the next crop are by the overflowing of the rivers in 
the eastern provinces greatly disappointed," and therefore they write to 
Madras to ask for supplies from thence, matters having by this time 
greatly improved there. 

22, All through August the famine in Bengal continued with un- 
abated severity. On the 81st of that month the Government write to the 
Court of Directors : " If the accounts transmitted in our letter of 9th May 
last of the general calamity which famine had extended to almost every 
A t mo v m P art ^ese P rov * nces *vere truly alarming, how 
cojtttmSw in Bengal mm8 Inu °k inore so must they now be when we inform 
you that our rnisories have been daily increasing 
to the present period, nor do we view relief but in a distant prospect. 
This is an avowed truth that it will be a length of time before the 
effects ofso horrid a famine will cease to be felt and ere the country 
TrecoveTs'"flPmK its present depopulated state," 
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23. Meantime, liowovor, the prospects of the new crop in all tho 

Snplomlwv 1770. Ctoofl h, * are ! \ fl °° dS ^ ?° 0tL 

proapcctB of now crop. l “ oopiomuor thero seein to bo some .symptoms 

of abatement o£ tho calamity, and the despatches 
dwell move on all that the co univy has suffered than in gloomy anticipations. 
Still there are pitiful cries for assistance from Chandernagore and Oos- 
sim Bazar which tho authorities in Calcutta are little able to meet. Some 
imports from Chittagong are mentioned. The excessive rains of 1770 have 
been attendod with much sickness among the depressed populations. 

24. In October things are decidedly brighter; grain "is much 

n i cheaper, so much so that on 22nd October we 
imu^vomont 1 . 770, Gr0at have the captain of a ship who has been induced 
to bring a cargo from Madras complaining that 
he must sell at a loss; and on 14th November we have the following 
conclusive testimony to the improvement in a Resolution of the Council : 
f< The famine npw having entirely ceased and there being not only a great 
abundance of rice but also a prospect of a most plentiful harvest, agreed 
that the embargo on rice bo 'taken off and that a publication be issued to 
that purpose.” On the 12th December it is resolved to sell off the rice 
which lias arrived from Madras on Government account, as it is not good, 
and the present plentiful crop rondors it unnecessary to lay up such grain. 

# On tho 14tli December tho Government inform 
wnoSfta ovor?’ Vmm the Court of Directors that the famine has entirely 
ceased. 

25. In the latov papers wo have glimpses of tho effects of the 

famine ill particular districts, as in Orissa it 
oufiumlcUwBoaf noll ’ aKri “ was found that tho non-agriculturists had suffered 
most. Hero is a passage which reminds me of 
somo of tho evidence given (luring our inquiry. The Supervisor of Purneali 
baa great difficulty in obtaining the usual supplies of cliunam, <c since upon 
inquiry I find that of near 150 mussaldars who delivered chnnam in the 
pergunnabs bordering on Purneali, there are now only five living.” 

In Rungpore it is said that the greatest part of the land is entirely 
uncultivated owing to the great scarcity of inhabi- 
tants. Of Dinagepore the Supervisor says : ff The 
depopulated and ruined state of the district which 
has ensued from the drought and famine needs no 
elucidation in your presence,” and he claims oredifc 
in account for money disbursed in charity, which ' however he gradually 
diminished as rice grew cheaper till the end of December, when he totally 
abolished it. llajshahye seems to have suffered in a peculiar degree from 
the floods following the drought, so much so that in November 1770 
when other districts were recovering, it was supplied by importation 
from the northern districts and tho precincts of Moorsliedabad, and 
between drought and flood " several pergunnahs have been desolated to 
such a degree as scarcely to pay one part in twenty of their revenue. 
Grain is still at 18 seers per rupee, while at Moorshedabad it is above 
30.” The course of 1770 in Rajshahye is thus summarised: C( I need 
not remind yon, gentlemen, what an excessive drought prevailed in the 
months of February, March, April, and May, which was _such. as- 
destroyed all the bofali and all the paddy which had been sown for the 


Ravagos of ttio famino 
in various spooified^ dis- 
tricts, RtmRpovo, DivuiRO- 
poi’o, Rajshnliye, Mooreho- 
dalmd, Beerblioom. 
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other harvests. After that all the cultivation wu« til. 11 sland-slill till 
the end of May when the mine set in with great violence and flooded 
the lowlands just sown,” In Jessoro iho course of ttlliura was very 
similar. The Supervisor dwells on “ the great mortality last year and 
the additional distress that befol this by the inundation that happened 
in it.,” and “ the dreadful havoo tho Into fnmino ooousionod, iC one may 
judge from the thinness of its inhabitants, for I observed many houses 
in different villages I passed through were entirely forsaken. 

In tho neighbourhood of Moorshedabud tc from the calamity of the 
season and extraordinary famine many of the ryots are dead for want 
of sustenance, many houses are depopulated, and the inhabitants remain- 
ing are utterly incapable of industry*” 

In Beerbhoom “ the bad effects of the late famine appear beyond 
description dreadful. Many hundreds of villages are entirely depopu- 
lated, and even in the large towns there are not a fourth part of the 
bouses inhabited.” Hooglily is represented to have u suffered in the 
most dreadful degree from the effects of the famine and mortality. 
I did not conceive that the famino would have boen so dreadfully 
severe as it appears to liave been. One- half of the ryots of Sutsukya 
were credibly reported to have perished from the famine.” 

The Resident of the Durbar sums up by saying that “ during the 
last year the provinces laboured under the most sovoro calamity that 
any country was over afflicted with,— a continued drought which pro- 
duced such a famine and mortality among tho inhabitants as I believe 
history does not furnish us with an instance of.” 

26. Notwithstanding these very unfavourable accounts, the crop 
„ . . + i . , . was so good, and the demand for rice so sustained 
of 1770 . lovenuo oolloo- in consequence of the total exhaustion ol slocks* 
turns well Busiftinea in that in 1771 the revenue collodions were very 
* much bettor than bad been anticipated, and in 

fact did not show the deficiency which might have been expected to 
follow such depopulation, “ Notwithstanding,” say the Government 
of Bengal to the Court of Directors on 12bh February 1771* “the 
severity of the late famine, and the great reduction of people thereby* 
some increase has been made in the settlements both of the Bengal and 
Behar Provinces for the present year, though in some particular parts* 
where the loss of inhabitants has been greatest, and in others where the 
succeeding crop has been destroyed by the overflowing of the rivers* we 
are apprehensive defioiences will be unavoidable ” 

The favourable anticipations for that year were justified* for after 
its conclusion the Government again, report — K( notwithstanding the loss 
of at least one-third of the inhabitants of the Province, and consequent 
decrease of the cultivation* the net collections of the year 1771 exceeded 
even those of 1768* as will appear from the following abstract of accounts 
of the Board of Revenue at Moorshedabad for the last four years : — 

Rs. A. P. 


3 ?68 1*52,54,856 9 4 

1769, the year of dearth, which was productive 

of the famine in the following year ... 1,84,49,148 6 3 

I770jjfehe year of famine and mortality 1,40,06,030 7 3 

1771 ~ 1*57,26,576 10 2 
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They add, however : “ II, wns naturally to bo oxpoctod Hint the diminu- 
tion of tho rovonno should hnvo kepi tin equal pace with the other con- 
sequeiicoa ot so great a calamity. That it did not, was owing to its 
being kept up violently to its former standard,” and they go on to 
recommend various ameliorations. 


27. Tho subsequent crops continuing to be good, 'another financial 

Suofloodiug glut of grain, ovi l' VttB oxpe.iencod^the too great cheapness of 
gram, regarding which the Government say: “It 
may soem rather a paiadox that a oircumstanoe of this kind should 


affect the revenue more materially than the famine which happened two 
years ago and they go onto account for it thus: u It appeals most 
probable that the mortality was mostly among the workmen, roanufao. 
turers, and people employed in the rivers, who were without the same 
means of laying by stores of grain as the husbandmen, so that tho 
number of consumers who suffered by this calamity was greater, in 
proportion, than that of the cultivators of grain.” The bad effects of 
the cheapness of grain being especially felt in Diuagepore the Collector 
was directed to receive tho revenue in kind, and to build golahs for its 
recoption on the public account* 


28. On a review of all that I have been able to gather regarding 
^ . the famine of 1770, my general impression is that 

3770 similar io Unit of u* Lower Bengal it was very similar in character, 
i8oq in jfamoto ami in- and in degree of intensity, to the Orissa famine 
bUL 111010 Wld °" tRfifl, bnt that it pi evaded over a larger area, 
and affected a much greater population. 

The British authorities wore early alive to tho evil, and much 
„ , , „ , n# sympathised in it, but always with an overruling 

kxou o re \o in 177 . 0<>ris j t ] cra { J i on f or the revonuo; and although eaily 

measures of relief were adopted, and they were good of their kind, they 
wore such as would, in these days, be thought miserably small in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of tho evil. Tho account of the Baokergunje 
rice received at Moorshcdabad shows only Rs. 1,24,506 expended on its 


purchase; and it is remarked that “ the first subscriptions of the Nawab 
and the Minister exceeded ours, and this adddition to it makes the 
account superior.” Considering also that they had fed many hundreds 
by private charity, it was resolved not to ask them for further contribu- 
tions towards the expenditure of the Company in charity. There is no 
account of the total sums expended in different districts, but the notice* 
which I have gleaned show that the relief was always on a small scale, 
except in Patna whore the daily sum allowed was larger. 

There was some interference with freedom of trade contrary to 


^ . modern economical laws, but not to a very great 

Conduct of the officials, VQr y injux’ious extent. Indeed false notions of 

political economy have never taken very deep root in India. It is in the 
despatches from England that we find fieroe denunciations of those who 
were suspected of forestalling and regrating, and aggravating the famine 
by such means. The Government early took measures to prevent the 
use of undue influence by Europeans in the purchase of grain ; and we 
have the same’correspondence between zealous colonels anxious to collect 
grain for their regiments by sepoy parties, and active civilians object- 
ing to such interference with the people, which have occurred in modern 
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days. Upon the whole it seems probablo that the Government oE 
Bengal were for the most part borne out in thoir defence of llioir servants 
against tho charge of trafficking in tho necessities of tlio people which 
the English public and tho Court of Directors brought against them, 


THE FAMINE OF 1783* 

S9, Tho next great famine was that of 1783. The disturbance of 
the season in that year seems to have been general, 
Tiie ai'ca of tiiis ftmrino and oocuning in Bengal and Behar wlulo the 
the Northwestern Pi ovm. memory of the disasters of 1770 was still fieah, 
ces, Oudh, and tho runjah. an( j ^ ft time w h<m the sufferings of the Western 

countries were very great, it created much alarm ; but as the result was 
not in Bengal so bad as had been expected., and the countries most 
affected were not then subject to Biitish rule, I have not found much 
detail to add to the infoimation which we already possessed. Prom an 
expression of the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, writing from 
Lucknow in June 1784, it would seem that the upper parts of Hindustan 
had been visited with extraordinary drought during tho im previous 
years. Of the country about Lucknow he says : {t This province, 
although it has suffered less than those which nro situated still moro to 
the westward, has already felt the fatal influence of tho goneral calamity 
both in the lose of its population and in tho diminution of its lcvonuo. 
It will perhaps bo sufficient to inform you that barley and nnkood, 
which form the chief articles of the sustenance of tho lower inhabitants 
of this part of India, sell at present at tho rate of 15 seers, though in 
moderate seasons tho average price of them is about a mound and a half 
for the rupee. In tho same proportions wheat and all tho other kinds 
of grain have risen in price. 57 In all tho famines of which I have 
information, the present Outlh Provineo seems to have escaped better 
than others, and as respects that with which I am at present dealing, 
although it suffered more than on auy other occasion, the description of 
the Governor-General does not suggest such extremities as have been 
recounted in Bengal and Orissa. But there can be no doubt of the 
frightful extremities then suffered in the Punjab and Western Hindustan, 
and the alarming rumours of the sufferings of the provinces adjoining 
the then British territories were so significant, that it seems probable that 
some of the drier districts lower down the Gangetic valley must have 
suffered more than those about Lucknow, 

30. As in 1770, so on this occasion also the famine was preceded 
by an alarm from Madias. It seems to have been 
hwS??!!nZ e S almost the normal state of Madras in those days 
ms, 1783 . to have been constantly m want of supplies from 

Bengal, hut in 1782-83 the want rose to the pitch 
of severe famine. Eaily in 1782 the Collectors of the grain districts 
of Bengal, (t which have fortunately produced very abundant crops this 
season/ 1 are ordered to make purchases on the Company^ account for 
despatch to Madras; and on 27th September 1782 it is stated, “not- 
withstanding the liberal contributions of charity, we are ^informed that 
ojir *ttttitsd_5ndeavours have hitherto proved inadequate to their sub- 
sistence, as nuttdreds are daily expiring through* want/* Throughout 
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1783 the necessities of Madras continuod. I huvo not ascertained how 
far thesG were due to natural causes, but that they were, at any rate 
greatly aggravated by war, is clear « when," as the Bengal Council 
say, tr the enemy was at their walls, and by his ravngos in every part 
of tho adjacent country had destroyed the cattle and reduced the 
inhabitants to the most pressing difficulty to obtain tho most common 
necessaries of life." 

31. It was in Septcmbor and October 1783 that the Bengal Govern- 
ment became alarmed for themselves. There was 
then an abnormal cessation of the rains and extreme 
drought. In the latter half of September all the 
Collectors in Behar, as well as the officer in charge 
of Purneali, sent very alarming reports, and though a few showers* in 
Tirlioot induced the Collector of that district to write more hopefully in 
the beginning of October, his hopes were disappointed, and the latter 
rain crops certainly failed very generally in all that part of the country. 
In October 1783 the Governor-General made tho vivid report of terrible 
famine in all tho countries from beyond Lahore to the Karumnasa (the 
western boundary of Bchar) quoted in paragraph 7, 3rd Part of our 
report, and tlio general letter to the Court of Directors of the 23rd of 
that month is full of the subject. Great apprehensions were felt for the 
Nawab Nazim's country, and the famine had boon already severoly felt 
in all tho western countries towards Delhi. To the northward of 
Calcutta, tho crops upon the ground have been scorched, and nearly 
destroyed, Tho famine " has raged with so much greater severity in 
its progress to Lahore that multitudes of the inhabitants of the districts 
beyond tho Jumna are already flocking to Lucknow." It is added 
that these people may bo induced to come down to Behur, “ we have 
ordered encouragement to he given to them for that purpose, both from 
the humanity of saving them from tho inevitable destruction of a 
famine, and the lawful desire in such oases of increasing the subjects 
of the Company's dominions." 

The Government hoped that in Bengal ff from the superabundance 
of the crops of last season, from those which have already been 
gathered in as plentifully as usual in the month of August, and from 
those remaining to be gathered in the eastern parts of Bengal, which 
are properly the rice districts, there will be an ample quantity with 
moderate care to prevent the dreadful effects of a famine." They 
very liberally and wisely “ thought it necessary immediately to take off 
the duties on grain of every kind, and to allow a free communication of 
trade from place to place in this article." But at the same time an 
embargo was laid on exportation by sea, except to the extent of the 
contracts already made for the supply of Madras, since it was ascertained 
that tonnage was engaged to export no less than 1,100,000 maunds, and 
such an export would, in the opinion of the Government, have been 
ruinous to the country. 

82. Feeling acutely the remembrance of the former famine, and 
influenced no doubt by the character of the 
instructions received from Home on that occasion ^ r 
the Government of 1783 exercised a much more 
active interference with the grain trade than in 1770. A fr Committee 


All grain trade subieoted 
to a " CommittoG of Grain .*• 


DpoucM in Belior 
PurnoaU, SoptomliQr 
October 1783. 
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of Grain” was at onco appointed, with full powers to regulnlo all doul- 
ings in the aiticlc, and io superintend the price, distribution, and Bale 
of rico throughout all tho provinces, the members of the Committee 
being put t€ under tho most sacrod oath to derive no advantage directly 
or indiroctly from their trusts/ 4 The permission to export beyond the 
provinces seoins to have been soon revoked. The Committee of Grain 
wore authorised to establish granaries at Patna and other places, Soon 
after, on SOfch November, the Government say that a tho reports 
respecting the December crops arc favourable from many parts of Bengal, 
but particularly from the eastwards of /'the Ganges; the north division 
of the province of Behar is likely to produce a sufficiency of grain for 
the consumption of its own inhabitants. We hope therefore that by 
the timely interposition of our authority we have in a great degree 
prevented the fatal effects of a scarcity. Indeed, the first effects of the 
alarm have totally subsided, and the markets arc everywhere plentifully 
supplied at rates which the people can easily afford, and this was 
brought to pass instantaneously on the first regulations which were 
issued for that purpose/ 4 Again they Bay " on the one hand, admitting 
the scarcity to have been artificial, it was founded on the certainty of 
such a calamity existing in the western districts and tho effects of 
an unoommon and univorsal drought throughout the whole. And tho 
shooking experience of a famine in 1770 was still fresh iu tho memories 
of most people. If under such appearances wo had allowod the exporta- 
tion of grain to tho Coast to bo continued, and a famine hud really 
ensued^ ouv forbearance would have beon alleged as contributing to tho 
cause of it, and wo should have received tho general execrations of tho 
famished multitude, while we remained tho passive spectators of a scene 
of distress and depopulation all around uk, without being able to miti- 
gate its rigor at that late period. Mr Bengal , in the event of a general 
failure of its crops, has no other resort for grain bnt to Us former stores, 33 

33. These arguments were principally used to justify the Govern- 

ment against the anticipated complaints of the 
iuM^rasf 0tUni ° f P ^ nty Madras Government; but the difficulty at Madras 

was soon alter happily remedied by the ro-establisli- 
ment of peace and good crops, insomuch that by the middle ol 1784 
the price there, even in the greatest time of plenty, is seldom so low 
as it has been since our last despatches to you.” Yet there were 
constantly recurring demands from some quarter, and at this time we 
find that Bombay and Tellicherry are in want, and it hud been necessary 
to send round shipments to those settlements. 

34, The measures pf paternal interference adopted in the autumn 

of 1783, under the supervision of the Committee 
Autumn of 1783. Bengal, 0 f Graiu, and for the success of which the Govern- 
gu^d^Rlora/ a ° nS on ment took so much credit, were of a stringent 

character. The Collectors wore directed “ that you 
do immediately make a progress into the districts under your charge, 
and by a careful and accurate inquiry ascertain the quantity of grain now 
in deposit, and by local observation form the best possible judgment of 
Restate of the crops now on the ground, and of the comparative produce 
ofTh^p^SSent with that of past years” It was proclaimed by beat of 
drum that urease any holder of grain should ^ conceal it or refuse to 
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Losses in Rriinr anti in 
various Bengal distiiots. 

says, lost, and the 
From other notices 


bring it to mmkut and sell it at a reasonable price, ho will not only bo 
punished himself in the most exemplary manner, but his grain will be 
seized and distributed among tho poor;” and (e in any instance whore 
a sudden or extraordinary rise of price is required, you will summon the 
persons to appear before you, and assign their reasons for imposing such 
increase, and if they appear unsatisfactory, and with a view to extort a 
personal advantage, yon will proven! its having effect by forcing a sale 
of the grain at a rate which may be deemed reasonable and fair by a 
number ol the principal inhabitants, whom you will call upon for tho 
purpose of fixing a rate of price/* while the offenders were to be held in 
confinement, and a report made on their conduct. All this was recom- 
mended to the serious and particular attention of the officials, “ more 
especially as the dominions of the Vizier are threatened with a famine, 
and will require every aid which the Company’s districts can afford con- 
sistently with their own safety/’ 

35. In December 1783 Mr. Shore was in Beliar making a special 
report on that province. From his statements it 
is clear that the province had suffered very serious 
injury, most of the later rain crops being, he 
prospects of the winter crops very unfavourable. 

it also appears that great injury was sustained in 

rurncahj Buorbhooxu, and parte of IlajHlmliye, but there was an especially 
abundant crop in Rungporo, and a good one in Sylhot and other 
onbtoru districts. The hcliar merchants dorivod considerable supplies 
from iho Choln Nagpore country. 

3(5. The Bengal Council wore somewhat too sang nine in assuming 
tho entire removal of alarm before tho end of 
iwinnt grimnviofl ro- j n ^j ic beginning of 1784 there was evi- 

POve ° u * dontly still a good deal of pressure and alarm, and 

in February tho Government, feeling themselves unable with safety to 
send assistance to Madras, sent to Batavia for rice from that Settlement. 
Still, they say on Oth February 1784 that tlic appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Grain with very extensive powers, and their exertions, have 
had so good an effect, that although the scarcity has not been entirely 
removed, the alarm of the natives has in a great measure subsided. 
The Governor-General recommended, and the Council strongly supported, 
that buildings of solid masonry should be constructed to serve the 
purpose of perpetual granaries to tho two provinces. It is stated that 
some grain which had been long kept in store in golahs-in Fort William, 
as an experiment, was found when the golabs were opened to be in 
perfect condition, and sold well. And on a plan of the Chief Engineer 
it was resolved at once to ereot a circular building at Patna lor the 
purposes mentioned in the Governor-General’ s minute. 

37. On the 28th February 1784 it is confidently reported that 
“the distresses of these and the neighbouring 
^ 1784 opens favourably prov i nces have much abated. 5 ’ The season 1784 
m tho Upper Province* ear ly a nd favourable, and it may be 

presumed that the letter of the Governor-General from Lucknow in June 
of that year (already quoted) was near the closing scene of the distr$swn 
the Upper Ptoviuces. By August all apprehensions had beeh removed - 
from the minds of the Government* and before the end of the year a 

64 
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bitt mEnatorn Hangul ends 
witli inundation (tlie uaual 
eoquol of drought). 


very abundant harvest had enabled them to Inkooff the embargo on 
the exportation of grain. They conclude: ri Wti think no caution oan bo 
too great, when tho liven of millions are concerned, as in the present caso.” 

38. Tho general alarm was thus • removed, and goiumil plenty 
sccui'cdj but at this Lime there was terrible distress 
in some of those very oast cm districts which 
had produced abundantly in tho general dearth 
of 1783. As usual the long drought was succeeded 

by great floods in 1784, and on 1st December of that year the 
Government report that the provinces of Tipporuh, Sylhet, and Dacca 
have suffered great distresses from inundations. They refer to tho 
Collector of Sylhefs letter, quoted in the 20bh paragraph of the 3rd part 
of our report. I have not found further contemporaneous details 
regarding this calamity, but that it was very wide-spreading and severe 
is shown by subsequent expressions in the papers regarding the floods 
of 1787, .in which lor comparison repeated reference is made to tho 
horrors of 1 7 84. 

39. Tho year 1787 was one of most extraordinary and persistent 
disturbance of a character tho opposite of that of 
the years of groat drought, From tho beginning 
to the end of the season there was ono continued 

succession of excessive rains, floods, and storms. 


1787, a year of flood 
and storms. 


T1IB FLOODS OF 1787. 

40. From several of the reports of tlio Collectors it Appears that 
. the rains commenced abnormally curly ami oou- 

Diatnct no lcos. tinned for months almost without conation. In 

some of tho districts of Bengal it stated that from the laltor part of 
March io the latter half of July they had continued with such violence 
as almost to render cultivation impossible ; and in 13ohar, from the 
beginning of June to the same period, a similar stale of things prevailed. 
By that time terrible damage had been done in the eastern distiicts, 
the inhabitants diivcn from their homes, the cattle drowned, aud general 
alarm and scarcity prevailing. There was a break in the rains and 
some fine weather about the end of July, but that was succeeded by 
fresh violent inundations ; and again early in September the waters were 
out as widely as ever, so that, as the Collector of Sylhet pathetically re- 
marks, "after llirec separate attempts to sow their lands the ryots again 
find all their hopes vanished, and now the season is gone/ 7 From 
Jessore, Nuddeu, and Central Bengal, there are also grievous complaints 
of frightful inundations in the middle of September. In the end of 
September there were renewed accounts of groat storms and inundations 
in Behar, and about the 30th September and 1st Ociobor a tremendous 
storm of rain and wind swept over all the Western districts of Bengal, 
doing immense damage. According to the Collector of Midnapore, 
<e vast torrents rushed down from the westward, aud on the ensuing 
morning I had the melancholy prospect of seeing an ocean passing 
with great rapidity, carrying down houses and cattle, mep, women, and 
children," , The Collector of Boerbhoom at first laconically reports 
f< All is not lost, but I dread to inquire how much is;” and there are 
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other accounts bitnilnr to that given from Midnapore. The town of 
Burdwnn was u totally destroyed, not a vestige of a mud-house remain- 
ing, and even those built of brick are many oC them fallen, ,J 

41, The crisis and conclusion of all this series of calamities oc- 

curred on 2nd November, when a cyclone of quite 
borRaS? ° f 2nd Novem ' unexampled extent seems to have swept across 
almost the whole of Bengal. *We find similar 
complaints from districts so widely separated as Mhclnapoi e and Sylhet. 
In Midnaporo the storm raged on the 1st and 2nd November. It 
reached Sylhet on the morning of the 2nd, first blowing from north- 
east with great violence, and heavy rain till 3 in the afternoon, when it 
changed to east, and rising to a furious hurricane, carried everything 
before it. By this disaster the late crops, which after all previous 
disasters were first getting into ear, were in great measure destroyed 
over large tracts of country. 

42. Great as these calamities wero, and reaching to the very 

utmost of all that seoms possible from flood, they 
plMofowing lo thoflS did not) result in general famine throughout the 
country. As remaiked by the Government, the 
inundations affected some parts more than others. They speak of the 
miseries suffered in several districts. Although the complaints from 
Debar were veiy loud, the general result there cannot have been 
altogether bad, since it was possible to export grain for the iclief of 
Dacca from parts of that province where the crops had been abundant, 

In Nuddea and the neighbouring districts the early rice had been for the 
most part well harvested before the gyeat inundations reached that part 
ol the country. But in some of the eastern districts there was severe 
famine. In Kungpore large numbers of starving people flocked into 
the station and were fed by the Collector. Coarse rice sold at 23, 
and in some places at 18 seers per rupee, — prices then considered famine 
rates in that part of the country. In Sylhet, after the final storm of 
November 2nd, the Collector reports that there were in the station up- 
wards of 6,000 people who were daily supplied with rice, and of these 
many had died near his house. The mortality in Rungpore, he adds, 
must have been great indeed. In the hill country bordering on Sylhet 
Lieutenant Davidson came on great scenes of distress, and it was found 
necessary to send 20,000 maunds of rioe for the support of these people 
driven to plunder by hunger. The Collector of Dacca speaks of great 
mortality caused by the scarcity of grain. The geueral market was so 
considerably affected by the demand for the supply of the distressed 
districts, that on 28th January 1788 the Government, c< taking into 
consideration the dearness of grain at Moorsliedabad, Dacca, and some 
other ports of the country, not excepting the town of Calcutta, owing 
to the inundations which have affected the crops and the violent storms 
at the beginning of November, thought it necessary again to lay an 
embargo on the exportation of grain ; and, as before proclaimed, that any 
persons guilty of withholding their grain from the public market 
should be punished by the confiscation of the grain, and by such 
other penalties as the occasion may require. By June the distresses'^^ 
Dacca and other parts of the countiy had been muoh^elieved, there 
wfte favourable prospects for the next season, and the effect on the 
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vo venue of the calami! ieb of the past year luul proved loss than way 

appiolicutlod. 

Famines ot? 1770 , 1783 , and 1800 , oomvauto. 

43, On the whole, the result of a' nearer view of the grout famines 
„„ - . of the last century is somewhat to detract from our 

tmy less flnoinious is conception of their enormity as calamities oi a 
ubimlly conceived totally different scale and character from those of 

modern days. The famines of 1770 and 1783 were undoubtedly more 
wide-spreading than any of those this century ; but it has been seen 
that the western limit of that of 1770 can be fixed with some 
accuracy as not extending far beyond the frontier of Behar, while 
in 1783 severe famine did not extend eastwards very far boyond the 
same line. The experience of 1770 proves, I think sufficiently, that 
Bengal PropeT is unfortunately liable to the same calamity as other parts 
of India; and, taking together 1770 and 1866, I think I may say that 
the inference to be drawn is, that in countries which depend almost ex- 
clusively for the food of the people on the single staple of rice, famine, 
PrecftviousiiGBB of rise as when it does come, is more severely felt than in 
principal food staple. countries where the staples and tbo seasons of 

production are more varied, and where a considerable quantity 
of grain is always raised by an unfailing artificial irrigation, Both 
in Lower Bengal in 1770, and in Orissa in 1 860, the scarcity oC 
food was muoh greater, and prices voae very much higher tlum on any 
other occasion in any of the provinces of which 1 have oxact informa- 
tion Bice on both occasions was as high as 3 sccib per rupee in regular 
and important markets, and in many places was not to be lmd for 
money, or was sold at still higher prices; wlioroas in the oilier famines 
of which wc have any details, the highest famine prices in Oudo, the 
North-West Provinces, aud the Madras territories, have ranged from 7 
or 8 to 16 seers per rupee, and food has always been procurable for 
money. Only in the countries still further to tho west may greater 
extremities have been suffered iu 1783, but of tho prices there prevailing 
or other details, I have no precise information. 

Conclusions. 

44. From all that I have been able to learn regarding the 
history of the various famines, I would deduce the following 
conclusions 

1. — That the general climatic system of India is subject to extra- 

ordinary disturbances in particular years by which extreme 
failures of the food-supply are caused and will be caused. 

2. — But that owing to the varieties of soil, products. Seasons, and 

habits, no such disturbance of which’ we have any accurate 
information has produced simultaneous extreme failure of 
food in all, or the greater portion of the various provinces 
of the empire ; that on the contrary, for famine purposes, 
the country may be roughly divided into zones, in regard 
to which it may be hoped that failure will not be wholly 
simultaneous. In the great plains,, of the Ganges asd 
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Upper Indus the zones may be somewhat as follows ; — 
Eastern Bengal. 

Micldlo and Western Bengal and Behav, 

The North-West Provinces and Oude, 

The Delhi country and the Punjab, 

or possibly — The lower portions of the North-West Provinces and Oudc. 

The upper portions o£ the North-West Provinces and the 
Delhi country. 

The Punjab. 

It may also well be that the lower portions of the North-West 
Provinces and Behar might be involved in a common failure, 

8. — That looking to the fatal effects of a failuie of the rice 
crop in the countries of the lower Ganges which are not 
supplied by artificial irrigation, and the known frightful 
results of famine in the Punjab in 1783, efforts should be 
made to supply irrigation to those countries as far as is 
compatible with financial necessities. 

4. — And that, above all, the means of inter- communication 
should be placed on such a footing that they may really be 
efficient to supply the millions of one province from the 
abundance of others, in cose of future famine. 

45. It will doubtless always be remembered that to transport food 
sufficient for the supply of great masses of population we shall require 
means of carriage far beyond the requirements of any ordinary trade. 
The line of the Ondh and Rohilcund Railway, which has now been sanc- 
tioned,- communicating with the moi’e navigable waters of the Ganges, 
will, in conjunction with the East Indian Railway, afford a double line of 
communication between the Upper and Lower Gangetic countries; and 
by the time that both lines are double, and that their traffic arrange- 
ments are rendered thoroughly efficient, it may be hoped that these 
lines, aided by water carriage, will suffice to render available the 
resources of one zone of the oountry to the necessities of another. I 
will only venture to express again a hope that this end may be attained 
before another famine overtakes us. 

46, I would further urge the extreme desirableness of pushing on 
the means of communication between the Punjab and the Gangetic 
country, the conditions of which are so dissimilar that it has usually 
happened that want in one has been accompanied by great abnndanco in 
the other. The completion of the line of railway in course of construc- 
tion will, if the line be doubled, supply one good communication, but the 
Delhi and East Indian lines run for some hundreds of miles to the 
south-east of the Punjab territory, through the driest part of the Gan- 
getic countries, and those which afford the least contrast to the Punjab. 

It would seem still more important for the interchange of commodities 
to put the dry Panjab in communication with the moist countries of 
Rohilcund and Northern Oudh. I would suggest for consideration that 
this might be effected by filling in a missing link of about seventy miles 

- from Meerut to.Moradabad, to unite the Punjab line with the Ojidh-' 
and Rohilcund line as now projected. I cannot but think that tlns~ line, - 
on which the normal ewery-day traffic in salt and sugar-^alone would be 
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enormous, it: more important (o 1.110 iuteivstn of tin* people Hum what l 
may (mil Ilia pleasure-lino from Moovadnlmd tn Nyuoo Till, which is 
part, of the present; schema* All Rohileuml and Northern Qudh are 
supplied with salt from Delhi, and there is an immense and constant 
return trade in sugar* besides the varied eonrse of trade in many other 
articles, Tn ease the "Weft lorn Jumna Canal is remodelled (as lias long 
been recommended) anil a canal is made from the Upper Sutlej, water 
communication between the Punjab and Gangotio countries might also 
bo established* 
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